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! wondrous. power of beauty’s grace, 


Her loveliness and angel face 


Have reached away so far 


That here, where all the world’s West ends, 
Here she has subjects true and friends 


In 


The Violet of Austria, 


the Sierra, as I lie 


Slumbering beneath the cloudy sky, 


Half lit by moon and star ; 


There comes from far across the sea 
A throbbing gush of melody 


From Strauss’s mighty orchestra. 


And grand and lofty was the room, 
Andall was music and perfume 


And light and beauty rare ; 


And first of all in loveliness 
The Empress, in her violet dress, 


And next to her the Countess fair, 


Also was standing with the rest 
A soldier brave, whose ribboned breast 


Trophies of honor bore ; 


And he, unskilled in etiquette— 
All men must sometimes rank forget— 


He wished to dance. She turned her eyes— 


The haughty Countess stopped before. 


Too much disdain there for surprise— 


And simply looked him dead. 


Tho Empress saw and. felt his pain, 
And summoned the Grand Chamberlain, 


And softly then a few words said. 


But those ‘few words were Heaven’s own ; 
She was more royal than her throne; 


Hestood as in a trance. 


The fairest of ‘the fair was she ; 
The mighty Empress, could it be, 


That she would with a soldier dance « 


And as the dancing ceased she spoke, 
And the less ‘tuneful music broke 


While she hia face did sean : 


“Although you may no title wear, 
These: 


decorations which you bear 
Prove you to be a gentleman.” 


And the court felt a higher power 
Than they had known before the hour 


When thus she showed her will. 


She of all Europe is the pearl, 
Yet were she but a peasant girl 


She, were an Empress still. 


An the Sierra, as I lie, 
The cloudrifts scatteréd o'er the sky, 


Her face seems like a star ; 


And here, where all the world’s West ends, 


she has subjects true and friends, 
The Violet of Austria, 





THEOLOGICAL BIAS.—SCIENTIFIC 


IMPARTIALITY. 
BY PROF, TAYLER LEWIS, LL.D. 





INDIFFERENCE, it is maintained, is the 


of 


state of mind most favorable to the discovery 
trath, There never was an assertion 


more filse. Ibis a lie, whether as regards 
the fact of such indifference or the effect 
Claimed for’ it. In the first place, no rational 


can be in such a state. It cannot ‘seek 


Without some idea of what it is ‘seeking; it 
Cannot be utterly unconcerned as'to what 
Pe be the end of such search, In this serise 

Cry of “truth: for its own sake” is as 
false ‘ag it. 


even 
or 
man: 


id irrational, We ‘may say this 
in respect to ttuth as purely abstract, 
as heving no moral interest. A 
‘Cannot be “indifferent even ‘fn mathe- 





| the Infinite to the finite mind, though made. 


gebraic caleulus, 1 Jt cannot be uncancerned 
as to the result; «whether; for example, there 
comes Out'the barren ‘statement wz, or a 
solution of “the irreducible ‘case” in cubic 
equations. ° ‘There ‘are different kinds of 
truth, as well as different kinds of hap- 
piness; their value and their. rank in 
each case, whether as happiness or knowl- 
edge, being dependent: on’ their correlaticn 
with something higher than ‘all regarded as 
the great aim of ratiOnal life and rational 
thought. oar 

It is, however, in respect to moral or, re- 
ligious .truth that. .this, position . of .in- 
difference . becomes, especially | mon- 
strous and absurd. The same may 
be said in regard to the’ bare’ history of 
questions belonging to. those departments. 
Some have pretended to write church. his- 
tory from such a perfectly neutral: stand- 
point, In this they deceive: themselves and 
their readers. Their works invariably verify 
the declaration of our Saviour: ‘‘He that 
is not for me is against me, and he. that 
gathereth not with me scattereth abroad.” 
How signally is. this shown in the case of 
Gibbon! There,is.no mistaking the feeling 
of deadly hostility that everywhere lurks 
under the: mask ‘of impartial investigation. 
A man’ cannot be indifferent to’ Christianity. 
When it ‘fairly presents’ itself’ to’ him, he 
must either fight it. or submit. -In . all 
inquiries respecting il. we must.choose be- 
tween. the..one interest or. the..other—be- 
tween the love that: may veil apparent 
defects of representation or the hatred that 
blinds to the most matifest glories: — 

And so in regard to theological truth in 
general—iodifference is a lie. A cool im- 
partiality in respect to the awful problems 
involved in such an existence as ours! The 
very affectation of philosophic indifference 
here is evidence of deep and inveterate 
enmity to any view which would magnify 
its glory or its peril. A: sérious, troubled 
scepticism is entitled to our deepest sym: 
pathy. Our-soul mourns with the dying 
philosopher who said in his last moments : 
‘* Feile in hune mundum intravi, miserrime 
vii, in tenebris morior; Causa causarum, 
miserere mei.” —Better pain and darkness than 
ablonk light that shows us only nothing- 
ness-as the end of our perturbed being, 
brief indeed, yet. sorely tried; and tried in 
vain, if there be not: something: in: man 
above the: forces of Nature. The: lowest 
superstition becomes rational in such a con- 
trast: with «the false assumption » against 
which we re contending. : 

In the Popular Science Monthly. Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer:has lately given us his views/ 
of what ‘he ‘calls the “ theological bias.” 
Did it not occur to him that :there may be 
such a thing as an anti-theological bias, as 
strong as aty that ever influcnced the 
devotee—a: bias equally bigoted, yet far more 
irrational? He sometimes seems to admit 
that there may be a slight degree of this 
counterfeeling. - He himself:may affect to be 
free fromit; but:‘no really ¢andid and in- 
telligent man can read his various works, so 
pervaded: everywhere with the denial. or 
ignoring’ of; the: spiritual, without feeling 
that there is no indifference there, no impar- 
tiality, Nothing but.a most decided bias of 
hoétility could acconnt; for such sn aspect 
toward all that: is‘most:serioug in human) 
destiny: t ; € 5 I id 
. Has the: silence of Nature ever ‘been 





broken? «Has thete been a revelation (from 





in the forms, of the finite -and, there- 


fore, . necessarily anthropomorphic? «Is. 
there. a..medium, a, mediator. between 
God and man? Has one called: the 
“Son _, of 
flesh” ? Is there for man. a, most; glorious. 
and sublime, and, therefore, a most fearful 
destiny, involying and evolving ‘‘ the. pawer, 
of anendless life” ?. Accordingto Mr, Spen-: 
cer, a.mind utterly indifferent to. questions; 
like these ig in. the best.condition, for reason- 
ing about. them or against.them.. He oc, 
cupies a better standpoint for such a.pur- 
pose than one, who bag, been: led to, their 
study from a, feeling - of . their. immeas- 
urable.. importance,.,and. of the. utter 
darkness, the absolute nothingness. of . all 
other truth, se-called, whether physical. or 
anthropological, when these are wholly .ig-; 
nored.. The wonder.is, how ean.the human 
mind keep out such questions,.or fail.to con- 
nect them: with everything, that is called 
science? . Whence came, we?..., Whither. go 
we? Whoare we? Why are we here? Is 
there something higher than ourselves in the 
universe? Not a power, merely, or a-force, 
according to that notable thestic discovery 
of Mr. Spencer and Prof. Fiske, for which 
religionists ought to feel so grateful; not a 
skill, merely, blindly .working on in. endless 
physical, adaptations; not . an. impersonal 
Tutelligence, -unconscious, unknowing; un- 
knowable in any conceivable. relation :to 
humanity; but the ever-living God, most dis- 
tinctly personal in,the.sense,of a being with, 
whom we can hold communion, and which 
alone.giyes this much-controverted word its 
great moral value. Can we use the personal 
pronoun in relation. to him,as one, who most 
surely knows us, knows us. 48 we aré, in our 
own finite.personality? .Is there, indeed,. 
one.in the heavens, or-above the heavens, to 
whom we can,say thou—“ thou art--thou art 


the rewarcder of those that seek thee’; ‘‘ from. 


everlasiing even, unto ,everlasting, thou O 
God”; ‘‘ thy people’s home; their. dwelling- 
place inall.generations”?: Above all; is there 
a holy, God, characterized ; specially; by. that 
word so.repulsive to certain Kinds of science 
and philosopby, and for which they find no 
ground in the physical universe? Or, to put 
it: in.a more.general or. less scriptural form, 


is there a Supreme Lawgiver, with, whom. 


the physical is but a means.to something 
higher—or, in other words, wholly subordi- 
nate to the, moral—one. who cannot look 
with indifference upon the action of rational 
beings,. however. finite, and in. respect to 
whom, therefore, we are driven to the. con- 
clusion, so. awful yet so sublime, that he 
must make no less,.than an infinite differ- 
ence between right and wrong? A> man 
whose whole soul is arrested. by the bare 
thought of questions like these is, therefore, 
unfitted,,.it is said, for their examination. 
The; very fact that certain views. have an, 
awful power for him is an. evidence of. their 
weakness... He, has .prejudged, the matter. 
He is not calm, as is.,the. philosopher or, the 
man. of -acience, whose: diseoveries :might 
have been. anything else and yet have equal 
interest, equal. right.to the; name of) law. 
Such is' the position, of -Mr.Spencer., The 
theological. bias disqualifies. :On the other 
hand, one .who sees no greatness, no glory 
in the views referred to, who feels no “need 
of them es satisfying any: want of; his intel- 
lectual, or: moral, being, who; simply .desires 
tochaye inothis: life ‘the: portion ; of: goods 
that falleth:to him,” whether it be: wealth, 
or! powet,.or:senshal pleasute; or: literary. 
fame—heisthe impartial judge.'. This loftier - 
thinker ison a pinnacle from which be can: | 


God. truly .come, in, the|. 








survey the whole field with the coolness of 
philosophic. contemplation: He is. one ta 
whom, like the vaunting epicurean sciolist 
of. old, 

>“ Nil dutcius est, bene quam munita tenere, 
Edita doctrina sapientum, templa serena, ; 
Errare, dtque viam palanteis quacrere vitae.” 
How’ absard, even if it were true, as matter 
of fact, éven if, as said before; sueh assumed 
calmness in respect to such ideas did not, 
from the-very nature of the’case, betray the 
most’ deadly hostitity—in other words, the 
Tost Positive anti-theological bias. It is 
enough to state the’case to the reader. ‘This, 
we think, ‘has been’ fairly done. Let the 
serious, thoughtful man atid for such only 
do we write—draw the true conclusion. A’ 
bis ‘there is, a bias thete must be; but it 
remains to be decided which is of the purer 
and the higher kind. 





CORRUPT NATURES AND SIN. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 


Tue Interior, ina recent editorial refer- 
ring to the. question of the impuiation of 
Adam’s . sin. to. his. posterity and,the penal 
li: bility of the latter for the transgression 
of ..the former, says; ‘‘ The point under.dis- 
cussion. is, whether, as a matter.of fact, we 
do come into.this world. with .corrupt-na- 
tures, and whether such corruption of our 
nature is.sin.’ : We understand The laterior.. 
to, maintain - the, affirmative. im respect. to 
both.of these questions--for there are really - 
two,..questions, widely different from each 
other... In regard. to each of them we. pro- 
pose a brief: comment, 

First, Do we, as.a matter of. fact, .come 
into this world with corrupt natures? As 
a matter.of fact, we do not suppose that any 
human. being comes, into. this world at. all. 
We begin our existence here under an -ap- 
pointed order of the God of Nature, having ; 
never existed. elsewhere, and, of course, 
never -having done. anything’ to. determine 
what shall be:the nature of that existence, 
or. ‘the conditions, whether subjective or 
objective, upon which we receiveit, There 
is. no coming in thecase; but simply a be- 
ginning tobe by the Creator’s power. 

By..the term.‘natures,” as used in the 
above passage; we understand what we are 
in our constituent faculties, powers, and sug- 
ceptibilities. as -an aggregate, and in their 
relations to, each other and to the outer world , 
we inhabit ;.and that, too, not after we have 
been developed by action; but antecedently 
to,all.action on-.our part,,, This.is our orig-.. 
inal, rudimental,, primitive nature; or, in 
other words, our mental and moral consti- 
tution,.unfashioned by ourselves and un- 
changed by any agency which we have exer- 
cised,.. Man’s ‘‘ second nature” comes after- 
ward, is built upon the first, and. is largely 
the effect of what he does. His first nature 
is the creation of God; is second; nature is 
the fruit of his own action, In the one case 
heis what God bas made. him, and in, the 
other what he hasmade himself. The Interior 
evidently refers to our first nature, found 
in the- new-born infant, .before its: faculties 
have been developed and beforeit has gained 
or lost. anything by its own action. 

‘As to the use of the word “corrupt”.in 
é@pplication to this nature, we urge no objec- 
tion, provided it be employed to state a fact 
| Fact it:ia, allthe world over and through all 
the: ages of history, that human beings, 
taken just 9stod bas been pleased:to make. 
them; do.-begin their moral life.-in this 
world nok .ouly: by eviacing.s proclivity te. 
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a But by actually yielding to it. The uni-, 
result is a sinning race, and, .m 











fe o guide 
what the faci-is ta this ‘world ; sé thia ts | 
quite sufficient fory@]l our purp 

We are then*e6nfronted with 
we are so made in the elementary construc- 
tion of- our being that actual -sinfulness . by 

sinning is the uniform issue of our earthly 
life. Wedosin. All mensin. Possessing 
the nature that God has given them, they so 
exercise it ag to'sin.) /' Theg show a tendency 
ge exercise it. The proof on this point is | 
implete from experience, as well as from 
fhie®Beriptares.’ And, if this be what’ The 
Friterior means by “ corrupt natures,” then it 
simply holds what the great bodyof Evao- 
gelical Christians fully believe and affirm. 
There'is nothing peculiar or pre-eminently 
orthodox in its faith on -this . point...‘ Cor- 
rupt” may not be the best possible term for 
the expression,of the idea ;. yet it is in.com 
mon. use among theologians -and there is no 
objection to. its continuance, 
» We believe-in a corrupt neture. in the 
sense of, a mental] constitution given, to each 
iadividual,: which. in this world. invariably. 
results in actual sinfulness, provided, the 
term of :existence, is,,continued sufficiently, 
leng, to admit of moral and, responsible 
agtion,., The psychological .problem..which 
goes back to the. dawn of ;this sinfulness in 
eech individual mind,,and refers tothe: pre-, 
cise manner in witich the; fact first, appears, ; 
antedates the period. of.our memory and is 
100 Seep and, difficult, for any, ear ex- 
position. It ihvolves questions which no 
man can answer with. certainty of knowl- 
edge. The fact we abundantly witness; but 
exactly what precedes this fact, leads to it, 
and fixes ‘the stamp of sinfulness‘on human 
chidrattér no man remembers and no tan 
observes. How it conies ‘to pass’ that a 
huimati soul, ‘created in the ififantile state, at 
first knowing neither good nor evil, at first 
inéapable of moral action, opens its réspons- 
ifle’careér by sinning, whether? it be in con- 
saqtience ofa nattiral predominance of ‘the 
lower over the higher faculties, and how 
ninch the: relations of the'body to the soul’ 
afid the impressions of the Outer-world coné 
tribute to ‘the fesult—these ‘and ‘the - like 
questions of anthropology have’ been’ often 
considered but never answered, exeept by 
speculative conjecttre: Wé see no ‘proba- 
bility that theologians will ever make much 
progréss in the attenipt to answer them. 
“Cavilers and skeptics will, of course, object 
taéthe fact we have stated, and find fault’ 
with the Creator, provided’ the fact be as 
stated. “We do’ neither. ‘Admitting the 
fact of a corrupt nature in the sense ex- 
plained, because the evidence in our judg: 
ment proves it, we do not:call in question 
the wisdom ‘or equity of God because he 
has chosén to make man as he has made 
him: ‘The divine reasons for such a ‘consti- 
tuition of things are ‘with God himeelf, un- 
revéaled to humanity; and until we shall 
khow what those reasons are, as ‘we cer- 
tainly never shall know in this world, we" 
afé not in‘& position to judge on the: sub- 
ject, and, hence, not competent to object. ‘In 
many things we have to’ trust'where we 
cannot trace; and’ this is evidently one of 
them. 

Secondly, Ts this corruption of our nature 
sin?’ We are by no means sure as to’ the 
pretise sense in which The Interior intends 
toi tise the word sin’ in the above passage: 
yétsin in the Bible sense ‘has a terrible im-' 
port, since it deserves and, unless repented 
of'and forgiven, wiil receive the legal wrath 
of God in the person of ‘the- sinner. “We 
have the authority of the Bible for saying’ 
that ''* whosoever ‘ committeth’ sin { trats- 
grésseth’ also the lew, for -sin isthe ‘trans- 
gression Of the law.”. This passage defines 
sin as a transgrcssién, and identifies the sin-! 
nér as a person whohas 4ctually committed 
a deed-of some description contrary to the! 
law of God. By the very terms of the: 
definition sini does not consist in existing of 
in‘ being what Ged has ‘made us; but in. 
déing something whith the law-forbids or. 
omitting something which ft requires. 






ne nal Spanier rl 


penalty of which has any reference to. the | 


‘system can : justly punish. 


| by the subject of it, orsin in the sense of 





law ie the standard of ‘wha tis sinful and 


Whet isnot. Whére there is.20 ‘law there |. 
dan be no transgression. ‘Is there then any’ 
_Jaw-fo the Bible or out of it.ageitist the’ex- 


istenc » of umanity in the atat 
. 7 7 get 
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lent apes de 
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athor- 


ship. to-God.. Laws Pegulay nj fiman ac: 


fact that-+tion, prescribing this to be adadend that.to | 


be omitted, this moral exercise to be put 
forth and that to be avoided, are abundant 
in the Bibje and in the handwriting of God |. 
upon the human conscience; but we have 
never yet read any law with the signature we 
the Creator attached “to lit! fhe precept or 


rudimental facts and properties of our ex- 
istence as we ‘receive it by the Creation of 
God. ‘We ‘say frankly that we do not be- 
lieve that the ‘moral Wpiverss Contains any 
such law. 

Tf, then, 7hé Interior means to say that this |) 
“corruption of our nature is sin’”’ in ‘the 
sensé in which the Bible uses the term sin; |' 
we meet the proposition with an unhesitat- 
ing denial. If it be sin, then we‘ask: “Who 
isthe sinner—the Being ‘who made” the 
nature and constituted it as it is, or the being 
who simply receives it in the very fact 
of being created, without “ay possibility 
rélatively to himself of having beén cre- 
ated differently? If ‘it be sin, it is sach’ 
a sin as conscience’ cannot’ ¢ondemn, a8 
no moral law forbids, ‘and as no penal 
If it’ be ‘sin, 
it4s a sin of which a man cannot’ 're-” 
pent, from which he cannot'tura, which he 
cannot avoid, which is chargeable to no pro- 
ductive activity of his own mind) since it lies’ 
back of all action, and which, moreover, is” 
to him as'muth an absolute necessity as his 
own existericé or any fact in the physical 
universe. If it be a sin, it is a sin for which 
no blameworthiness can attach to the being 
who holds no other relation to it than that 
of @ passive’ recipient. In ‘a word, it is a 
kind of sin Which lacks all the attributes 
of real sin, so far as man has‘anything to do 
with it or any responsibility for it. 

If, however, The Interior uses the word ‘sin 
simply to designate our mental constitution, 
with’ its proclivities and tendencies, as ‘it 
comes from the creating hand of God, and 
that, too, as it is antecedently to any action 
on our part, then it should accompany the 
use with a distinct disclaimer, informing the 
reader that it does not mean sin inthe 
proper sense, or sin in the Bible ‘sense, or 
sin in the sense of anything done or omitted 


incurring any blameworthiness, or sin in 
the sense that it can be repented of, or sin 
in the sense that it comes within the self- 
condemning jurisdiction of conscience. 
Putting in thig disclaimer by wayof  ex- 
planation, so as not to mislead the common 
mitid; then The Interior may still retain the 
terni, and insist that ‘this “corruption of our 
nature is’ sin,” provided it is best pleased 
with such phraseology. ‘The ‘eal thing 
ofainarily meant by sin being absent, we 
think it'better to drop the term, especially 
in’ @ newspaper, and tse some other word 
or words more fitting to the fact. To apply 
the same word to two things that are as 
wide apart'as the poles, that really have no 
properties in common, is not to make the 
best use of the English language. 

If: The Interior had said that this “ corrup- 
tion of ournature is original sin,” meaning 
thereby our universal proclivity or tendeticy 
tosin, it would have used the technical 
phraseology of the schools and some of the 
creeds in stating @ fact which Christians very 
generally admit. We call its attention to 
this want of precision and aecuracy im lan- 
guage, and ask whether it means real, gen- 
uine, Bible, common-sense sin, or something 
else... We trust that The Interior is’ not’ so 
poor'a philosopher as to assunie that the an- 
tevedents of that whichis sinful necessarily 
partake of the character’ of ‘the ‘sin it- 
self, Free agency! is one ‘of “these antece- 
dents, A rational and more) nature, capa-: 
ble*'ef appreciating the distinction |: be- 
tween zight “and wrong, is another. Are 
they sin That ts a very lame | sys- 
tem © of'' metaphysics; which transfers all: 

qualities of sin to whatever: may‘have } 
as it) apran aitiguntgtamaetenend 
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LETTING GO OF HANDS. 


BY MARGARET J, PRESTON. 


O THR chill, clinging crus crush of the eee 
Each pressure more faint than the last ; 

The slow-loos’ning hold that still lingers, 
Though the Wrench of the spirif,be past ! 

‘What heart in its hopelessness ns. 





The human within us is making, 
' “God help, or we die !’ 


We wring with 4 passion of sorrow; 
: We cover with kisses of pain 
The palm that some fairer to-morrow 

; We'll fold in old fondness again. , . 
We drop the pale fi » Whose colding 

Impassiveness 8 ourown, 
Forever—we know—from our holding ; ; 
Yet weep not nor groan. 


«low cen.we? Thespirit is deadened 
, Lo numbness because/of the blow. 
We, know that the sunshine has leadened 
To blackness ; : tis all that we know. 


+ So shrouded we marvel that, letting 


Hands go thus, we keep, as we may— 
As we must, life within us, forgetting 
That grief does not slay. 


Ah! did it, how oft.in our lonely 
Despairs would we hail it instead, 
Of friends the most friendly, if only 
It let us lie down by our dead. 
“But with deeper refinement of anguish, 
Through rackings and tortures and tears, 
It nerves us to bear as we languish 
Along the gray years. 


And kind ones, in soothingest fashion 
(Not always ev’n love understands), 
Speak low in their tender compassion 
Of the beautiful folding of hands 
Vouchsafed our Belovéds—of graspings 
For. which the long-parted so pine ; 
What comfort to. me the keen claspings 
When the clasp is not mine! |. 


O hands that lie crossing so saintly 
The bosoms on which I have leant; 
Could I press them, though ever so faintly, 
Just once, I would wait with content 
For the time that so loiters, so lingers, 
When with rapture undreamed of before 
I catch to my lips the dear fingers, 
And lose them no more ! 
———— IEEE 


PASTORAL CHANGES. 
EFFECT ON THE CHURCHES. 
BY PROF. F. W. FISK, D.D. 


Ir frequent changes in the pastorate tend 
in various ways'to deteriorate the ministry, 
they must also tend ‘to the same extent to 
injure the churches. 

They foster in the churches a false 
estimate of ministerial qualifications. 
Their whole tendency is to exalt the 
showy, the florid in style and taking in 
manner above the substantial qualities of: 
head and heart, good knowledge of Scrip- 








ture, evangelical soundness, earnest piety, : 


deep Christian experience, and symmetry 
of character; in'a:word, to place the man- 
nerabove the matter. And‘ not a few 
churches seem to be acting on this false es- 
timate in calling’ and sending off pastors. 
Admost daily ministers are dismissed from 
the:pastorate mainly because they are un- 
able to satisfy these unreasonable and fool- 
ish demands of their churches. Hence; the 
scramble all over the country for the most! 
popular preachers, precisely as lecture 
committees try to get the most “taking” 
platform speakers: 

It ‘would: be:amusing were it not so sad 
te see how this false estimate of ministerial 
qualifications crops. out in the bushels of 
letters filled with . inquiries respecting min- 
isters which some are'so unfortunate as:to 
have to read and answer. How «rarely do 
we find in) them any: inquiries:ias to deep 
piety,rich Christian experience, good knowk’ 
edge of the Word of God; and: sptness to 
teach, as if these things, like constant quan- 
titkesdn mathematics were: to be teken for 


Scomeudaaen oh they were not of: 
account » Good : looks) voite,:| 































action 
Consistency of Pree and method “is seta 


no less important in giving religions than 
secular knowledge and training. But thes 
figeting pastorates forbid the carrying oy 


| of any extended plan of this kind, For 


should a pastor make the attempt, he will 
probably be swept off to another’ ‘dua Of Ia. 


_.|bor before he bas well begun ; to be followed 


by one who, in utter oo of what hig 
predecessor Has . done, ins anot 

and method, which he} too, soon pica 
to a third; who, in turn, inaugurates a new 
system; and so these continual changes in 
plans dud -méttidds “ot instruction g6 “on to 
the end., Indeed, so thoroughly convinced 
are many ministers, on taking the oversight 
of a church, that, their, stay--will be transient 
that they are quite discouraged as to attempt. 
ing any systematic’ instraction, but content 
themselves with drifting on’ from ‘week’ to 
week and catching up the topics which come 
readiest to hand. Hence, under this ‘con. 
‘stant rotation in the pastorate the teaching 
of the pulpit must be to a large extent frag. 
mentary and imperfect, and under it the 
‘churches can never receive the breadth and 
symmetry of culture which are ‘possible 
_under a more permanent ministry. 

These constant ministerial changes also 


“|| prevent the churches from receiving instruc. 


tion best adapted to individual néeds, ‘The 
preaching most suited to the varied spiritual 
needs of a people is the’ preaching most 
effective. If itcome home to their daily life 
and adjust itself to their ever-varying wants, 
in full sympathy with their joys and sor- 
rows and helpful to them under the pressare 
‘of manifold trials and responsibilities, it will 
exert a mighty power over character and life, 
Hence, it is as essential to the’ highest stic- 
cess of @ pastor that he know his people as 
of a physician that he know his patients, 
But-how is such knowledge possible when, 
as is often the case, a minister. stays with's 
church hardly long! enough to form 8 
personal acquaintance with ‘his congre- 
gation? The services of a family physician 
are prized more and more by the members 
of the household as. the years go by, because 
each year increases his knowledge of; their 
physical condition. . But is time less neces- 
sary to the pastor who would thoroughly 
know the spiritual needs-of his people than 
'to the doctor in the same community who 
-would gain an equally thorough knowledge 
of the physical ailments. of. its. families? 
He may, indced, without this..full, knowl- 
edge of the individual needs of his people, 
often preach effectively, for the great themes 
‘of the Gospel have universal application; 
but he must draw the bow at,a venture and 
will often miss the mark. 

These continual, changes in the ministry 
also deprive the churches of the personalia- 
fluence gained only in a Jong pastorate. :Con- 
fidence in a minister, asin any other man, 
is ‘‘a plant of slow growth.” It comes not to 
maturity in, a day or,a year. Time is not 
more needful to. root a newly-planted tree 
into the earth, and make it stand. firm in its 
place and stretch forth its strong arms,than 
to implant a pastor firmly in the confidence 
and affection of his-people and give him 
great depth and breadth of; influence ove 
them. How grandly auch #)man, whose 
character is worthy of confidence, will 
tower up ‘higher and higher in influence as 
the years of. his pastorate move on may be 
seen from the examples of the revered and» 
beloved Drs.. Storrs and, Tedd, who have: 
just now closed their pastorates of morethen. 
a half or a third of a century,.... How vastly” 
different would have beem their influence, 
both. at, home and with the churches, had: 
they movedabout from plage to place erry 
half dozen.years, . 

In. this, respect, especially, many. of, our 
churches.seem to be making 9 sad mistake: 
by-reducing go greatly the pone — ; 
pastorate ..common ,in the: conwrys'” 
They thus deprive themselves of the gre 





influence ,for, good. which...« -pastan gine’ 
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Dink e SUSNEGFIS? STO] POTTS Syistes Ost Wmos | -vi0le wintice a inh. 2 
age eration “pln foe same | oa i puch to develop that porn wraigb of Prinsian eagle; sod aventhia | dead. most. guatefaliy, to the living, moet 
walk ng a em through all the | protession, of arms. which , be, bas.) by,,a,platform 147 feet above.the ground, | nobly..of;the people, With characteristic. 
des of” e, baptizing ‘their chil- cherished through lite, and which under , his} The shaft, which is of sandstone, is divided | modesty, he haskept, his own figure as much, - 
vate andy dead, and, sympathiz- reign has. transtormed Prussia into a camp, | into three sections, exch, of which. is encir- | as, possible out. of the monument, giving. 
pi in all their joys and trials. | of which he is, the | eadquarters. } Cled with twenty captured cannon, which | promipence, to, bis. generals; and in the 
i Gaicaap TAEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, When as Crown rince, under his brother’ | are set, upright, into the pillar and hound.| scene at Versailles it is Germania who is 
Teigu, the present, king held, ‘office in the, war together with. wreaths, , and ..festoons of | crowned, holding. the portrait of Louise, 
‘THE CALL. department, he labored incessantly for, the | bronze, ; In, the lower, section are Danish | who.at last,is avenged, through the valor of 
coy ov aey MARY IO: Wrens. reconstruction of the army, upon, the basis | cannon,.in the ‘middle, Austrian, apd in the.| her,son. The. Napoleonic, drama is ended ; 
stor. ‘ pao | of ‘universal. compulgory, service, and for the.| top French... On, the.platform, isa, rock | the curtain,rises for new scenes. ; 
Hay. oxi toe The way is dark and strange, | unification of the contingents of. the . Bund, eleven feet, high, upon , which: Stands the ZEGXPTER. 
ion, Tic cates is set witti* thorns ; and’ many a - a compactly one whole, For this atatue of, ictory, in gilded bronze—a figure | B=S&m, Pavssta, Sept. 24, 1873. 
ar e had made himself so unpopular, that | thirty-one feet. high,.;. with .. outstretched ad eae 
nid — beuite, and ——— vines thy | during the revolutionary qutbreak of 1848-9 | wings, as. if just. flying or alighting (as you GODLY SINCERITY. 
hese it was expedient that he should absent him- please) to, ‘own,.the victorious army. As CUYLER 
ont es TY ete re self on a visit to England; and when, after | was said Beant of she holds aloft the standard “ ay PPA ama 
For, , Yet follow me. : twelve'years more, he camé to the ‘throne, | of the German Empire and_ the iron . cross. WE, live, in an.age and @ country wherein _ 
will : both he and his army system ‘were pretty | The top of this, standard is 194 feet above | many other swollen shams are bursting be- 
if la. Ccitie, follow Me. es eat = lovest here— cordially hated by the Liberals of Prussia,’] the ground, and the platform is reached by | sides cotton balloons. The escaping gas. 
wed pp and lands and friends ; yea, and’ thy | pe hag ‘Tived to convince the’ Liberals that | 246 steps, that wind around the interior of | that inflated them is by no means a pleasant 
his the very objects of their ambition—free | the monument. smell. Institutions that.were thought solvent 
plan cna arth thine a eee institutions in Prussia “and thé unity of This splendid structure was. at first con- | areexploding, Reputations Pres pu 
ders And veo stout heart gird up thy loins for | Sermany—were to be gained only through ceived upon. a bumbler scale, to commem-,| to great bulk are bursting. What is still 
new the strength of that military arm which he | orate the war. with Denmark. Soon after | more sad, there are frequent collapses of _ 
°3 in ‘And follow me. had exercised and equipped; that, but for | the vietory over Austria enlarged the plan, | Christian ¢haracter, which God and holy. 
n to this, instead of a united Germany and | and, then the French, War gave, to it the | angels. must, look upon with infinite pity, 
need Fe oe oy renal he Secale progressive Prasela, there might have ‘been | present, imposing proportions. For the | There, is but, one remedy for these ree 
sight ini the holy Cross upon thy shield, j witnessed” to-day’ in the Fatherland the’] erection of the monument.a,great area (the | tious shams. AS Jight is the only cure for 
sient Asid ao thy combat well arid valiantly. | anarchy of Spain” or ‘the’ military ‘dictator- | ‘ King’s Place ”) was cleared in the public. darkness, 80 the only cure for these flagrant 
mpt. Come, follow Me. ship of France, either of which is amockery | park, and fing avenues were cut through the | falsehoods of profession and pretense is to. 
ntent = of the names Liberal and Liberty. ©” trees, which render it visible fromallpoints, | be found in what the Apostle. Panl calls 
K to My, pilgrim, d dreadest thou, the toilsome road ? As the reward of his vigorous afmy disci: | This,Place and. the. grand Victory fh Me ** godly. sincerity.” 
ome 4 at thou, my soldier, from the |; mine, when France 0g again attempted to cross | will hereafter be the central point of parades. | This, may be defined ag an: honest. en- 
Con- the Rhine and to subjugate Prussia,’ King To-day it, was the scene of a brilliant and_| deavor to seem to our fellowmen just what.. 
ching Canst nay af at where  iny of have William found himself dpon French ‘soil, | impressive.spectacle, In front of the mon- .| our God. actually knows us to be., No more 
frag. Caist thou not trast’ in’ me and win the ay, ' victorious’ in every battle, Napoleon his | ument was a royal pavilion of crimson and | andne less. It is opposed, on the one hand, 
b the ‘And follow Me prisoner, Paris capitilating for an enormous | gold, fluttering .with flags and blooming | to that. cowardly distrust which refuses to 
Y and ransom, and the cfown of the Empire of |} with orange trees and rare exotic plants and | take responsibility and to let our light 
ssible a! a amuse tal oe pi yeh aba ail, Germany tenitered ‘him’ by’ the ‘assembled | flowers. On either. side was a semi-citcular | shine for the glory of our Lord. It is equally. 
me ie helt parson a | Peedi tote dae Lora} Brinces, in the Halls of Versiilles. “Hardly | tribune for the clergy, the magistrates, the | opposed to the public profession. of what we : 
also Unto the blessed end’? Oh! hear my call. had he set out upon his return to possess professors, deputations from the whole army, } have never felt and to the claiming credit, 
true. Come, follow me.” his new honors than the mob of Paris over. | ladies of. the, court, and other illustrious | for what we have never possessed, It is 
‘The UR sbi cot turned’ the Vendéme column and shattered | personages; and back of these, at some dis- | simply truthful speaking and truthful living, 
ritual into a thousand pieces the bronze scroll of'}’ tance, two tribunes for the. less conspicuous Oliver Cromwell hit, the idea exactly when 
most THE OM ee AT Napoleon’s victories; and now to-day, heré | guests, matched by two others at. the oppo- | he said.to the artist who.tried to make his 
y life in Berlin, the Emperor of Germany has un- | site corners of the field, providing in all for | rough and rugged face look handsome on 
rants, Tae humiliation of! France is completed | veiled Ais Vendéme column, upon which | about 5,000 privileged spectators within the | canyas: “ Paint me as I am, or I won't give 
1 sor- in’ the very moment of her emancipation. | France is pictured and graven as conquered barriers, beyond which, far as the eye could | you a shilling.” 
esate By anticipating ‘the payment of her ransom | and captive, beneath the colossal figure of | reach, was one dense mass of human heads, The -honest-hearted Christian will not 
twill “she has rid herselfof the hated German in- | Victory, who is’ crowned with a Prussian | With the exception of the tribunes, the | feign to. be.what he is not, nor tell God s 
d life, yaders; ‘but here they are to-day, by tens | helmet and carries in one hand a wreath of | whole Platz was reserved for troops. Ata | pious lie, even in his prayers... He will not 
t stic- of thousands, in the Konigs-Platz at Berlin, | laurel and inthe other the standard of the | quarter past ten the regiments of infantry | groan out a contrite confession of the very 
ile as on'the anniversary of Napoleon’s surrender | German Empire and the iron eross of Prus- | marched, in, with stirring music, and took | sins that he is rolling ag sweet morscls under 
‘ienta, at ‘Sedan, receiving an ovation ftom hun- | sia. The Vendéme column at Paris wit- | their stations with the precision of clock- | his tongue. He will not in his prayers at- 
when, dréde’ of thousands of their countrymen, | nessed that “‘The Emperor Napoleon ded- | work. .Then followed the brilliant , squad- tempt to impose upon his fellowmen a 
with 8 and greeting with huzzas, with the roll of | icated this monument, made from captured | rons of cavalry, and the artillery flanked | ¢haracter which he knows that he cannot 
rm 8 dréms ‘and the roar of artillery, the new Col- | cannon, to the fame of the Grande Armée.” | the whole—in all an army corps of about | impose upon God. Sumetinies when I have 
ngre- umn of Victory, which is adorned with | The victory monument on Kénig’s-Platz, in | 20,000. Presently the ladies of the. royal | listened to a very glib confession of utter 
sician French cannon’ and illustrated’ with bas-re- | Berlin, bears thé simple inscription: ‘The |’ family, in superb toilettes, drove in and took | ‘‘ worthlessness” I--have felt inclined to 
mbers liefs ‘of: the’ capitulation of Sedan and the | grateful Fatherland to the victorious army.” | their places in. the pavilion, the Crown | speak out: “ Brother,.that-is just what we 
ecause enttyof the Gefman army into Paris, and | Well might the Emperorsay: “This mon- | Princess bringing two sons in uniform, mere | all think-of you,” “He would probably reply, . 
} their with pictures’ of the whole campaign in | ument shall proclaim to,theipresentage and | boys, who soon went to join their regiment. | in a rage: “Tam just as good as you are, 
neces Fraticé, culminating in the proclamation of | to posterity what sacrifice and endurance | Now the signal guns announced that the | any day.” Would it not be a good vthing 
ughly the King‘of Prussia as Emperor of Germany | can accomplish.” Seldom, indeed, have so | King had left the palace, and there was. | to offer a subscription paper at once to some 
» than at ‘the Palace of Versailles) What marvel- | many and wonderful contrasts been grouped | hush of expectation as the distant huzzas of of those voluble Christians who make stich 
y who ous associations and’ memories group them- |: about the life of a single man; for, aboveall, | the crowd signaled his approach. Ridinga ' superlative professions of love to Christ in ” 
wledge selves"about this column’in the person of |) the monument will recall the sacrifices of | splendid black horse, like aman of thirty, | the prayer-meeting? 'T ani afraid that the 
nilieg? the Emperor! In 1806, a boy of nineyears, | the king’s father, Frederic William III, for | he came attended, by the Crown Prince, | collapse would be as snddet and as ludicrous 
snowl- he accompanied his parents in’ their flight to | the recovery and development of Prussia,.| Prince Frederic Carl, Bismarck, Moltke, | as that of the unhappy balloon which sunk 
eople, Konigsberg, as Napoleon made his haughty, | and the perseverance of William in conduct- . von Roon, and all his illustrious companions | into a pile of rotten rags a few days ago. 
hemes @ictatorial entry into Berlin; and at ten he | ing those sacrifices to a final victory. in arms; and asthe cavalcade swept by the Now, half the trouble which many people 
ation ; witnessed the surrender of Kdnigsberg to The monument is a temple, with a single | drums and trumpets of the whole corps | take to be smooth and worthless impostors 
e and the French, knew of the comtempt of Na- | shaft rising from its center. Upon a broad | sounded a welcome. The weather was | in teligion would make them genuine Chris 
poleon toward his father, and of his inso- | platform of gray grenite stands the substruc- | glorious, and the gay uniforms glittering in | tians. A lie is a great deal harder to’ tell: 
inistry lence toward his mother, the beautiful and | tion, sixty-two feet square and twenty-two | the sun had a brilliant and_ bewildering | than the truth. It is actually harder to bea 
mal ia- immaculate Louise, knew also of the hu. | high, of polished red granite, in each side | effect. The King dismounted and stood by | successful hypocrite than to be's successful 
. Con- miliating treaty of Tilsit, by which Prussia | of which is inserted a bronze relief, forty- | the payilions.. The drums. and trumpets | Christian. In the one case God is contin 
rman, was stripped of half Ler territory, fined in | one feet long by seven feet high—the first | sounded the signal for prayer, and every | ually helping us. In the other case God is 
ne more. than 600,000,000 francs for the ex- | representing preparations for war, the march | head was uncovered, while the Dom-Chor | hindering Us, and all the time is exposing us” 
rye penses of the war, and compelled to put her | of the army, and the storming of the works | sung a hymn, and the head chaplain made | to detection and disgrace. It is really easier 
i chief fortresses in pawn for the payment of | at Duppler, in the Danish war of 1864; the | a brief address and recited .an appropriate | to possess a sincere heart-piety and to let 
L yest this indemnity. Not long ago, in visiting | second, the battle of Koniggriitz, in the | liturgy, closing with the Lord’s Prayer. | that inward light shine out naturally from 
+ Konigsburg, the King went over the old | Austrian war of 1866, and the decoration of |. Aftera momentofsolemnsilence the Emperor | the countenance and the conduct than’ 
ve ‘unis of his childhood, and spoke in a |‘ the Crown Prince of Prussia, upon the field, |. made asign, the curtains that covered the re- ‘it ig to-"go through life wearing the miask "of 
e him touching way of the boyish pleasures and | by King William ; the third,, the battle of | liefs fell, the soldierg gave three loud huzzas, | false profession. To be a true Cirristian is @ 
] oe sorrows he had known there. Sedan, with the surrender of Napoleon.and |.every regiment dipping its standards; the | constant joy. To seem’ to be one when we 
Ww mo But his youth brought other and brighter | the entry of the German troops into Paris; | drums resounded, the trumpets pealed forth | aré not is’ to wear a hateful, ' galling’ yoke" 
sa es ib Having personally fought against | the fourth, the triumphal reception of the | blast upon blast, echoing from regiment to | of bondage.© In order to keep wp ap- 
gure eli rench, and won the iron cross for his | troops at Berlin, in June, 1871. Over this | regiment; all the bells of the city burst into ‘pedrances, an itisincere professor’ is in 
ys - alor on the field, as a prince of 17, he | last relief is the inscription: ‘‘ Das dankbare | chorus; a hundred cannon boomed; and cessantly obliged to’ do many things whick 
aa what Sao his father to Paris, in 1814, | Vaterland dem siegreichen Heere,” the choir, accompanied by the famous are exceedingly distasteful’ and even loath- 
sii a Rigi re William III and Ridtender Above this square substruction is a cir- Kaiser-Franz band, sang “ Now all praise | some. He must utter many a solemn faise- 
vastly thea ty entered the capital at the head of | cular hall, over thirty feet high and fifty feet | God.” It was. ‘one of those indescribable | hood’ which sticks in his throat. ‘He- must: 
feos on tals Fan Then he saw standingin | in diameter, of polished red granite, and moments that thrill and fill the soul. forfeit‘ all’ self-tespect. He must’ perform’ 
mere wach endéme that wondrous column | surrounded by a colonnade of sixteen red Mounting his horse, the Emperor, with | many & penance, and call it a pleasure. ‘He* 
pene bert are had already transformed from, | ‘granite pillers, each a monolith sixteen feet | his staff, rode around the’ field saluting’ | lives’ im the‘constant dread ‘that his’ music’ ” 
e taal rd imperial pride into a record -high, with a capital of gilded bronze. In | every regiment, pausing to greet a genetal, | may slip aside and reveal his real charactér. 
of, our cap fat with Ma ory, encircled from base to | the walls of this hall, within-, the |. to congratulate a hero,. to speak a kind’ word For no man’ ever went through a whole 
stake: told ta the €story of Napoleon’s victories, colonnade, are surfaces _ Prepared. for.| of blessing to 9 group ‘of veterans and | false life of profeided ‘piety without awak-’ 
apse yout dan ronze of captured cannon. The historical. mosaics of the Freach. War, |,wounded, who ‘had been assigned a place |! ening’ Gteasiotialanspicion of his ™ gouty”! 
aby: which the oi ry victory of Waterloo, in | from Worth to Versailles. As yet only;the | .of honor, Thén the. defiled’ before “sincerity?” ‘Sometimes a stidden emergency 
grees: fe fi fn ™ Wak 7” arms proved g0 effective artoons are stspen Above the circu... _him, and be returned. to 1@ palace, to enter- ee eee wiaék ‘aside and exposes the Gin * . 
2 goine stern” dxfebtontes of of Napoleon. These | Jar hall rises the shaft. to sdiehee Net of peste pt dlaes company of 800; ad and thére’| Obi! ‘what s wretctied life’ is lea 
ces of King Williaii in his | eighty-five feet, su:mouated [im his toast he spoke most Yeelingly of the’ P With Who( in trying to “keep afloat* “bei” 





















fore his fellov-creatures, is constantly striv- 
_ ing “t caulk up those fatdl ledks which he 
- kyfows are’ sending ‘hint ‘to’ the “bottom! 
Whit a horrible thing it must be, too, for ani 
jmithortal being to’ feelin his inmost ‘heart’ 
that he is hanging his hopes for eternity on 
a Spider's web! 
Theré is but one remedy for such ‘#i.vinglie. 
It is “thé truth as it is in’ Jests” embraced 
and practiced. “The otily cure for a false life 
isa new heart, sought ftom the God who 
loves to give it. ‘When the outward con- 
duct is inspired by the.“ Christ who liveth 
in” us, then..itis as natural and normal to 
live godly as ft'is ‘for a healthy “person to 
breathe...' Phe conduct. istbut:'the outward 
expression of the inward principle, The 
clock-face repotts the right'time of day be- 
atise the interior works are in good order. 
The’ conduct becomes the measure of the 
soul's graces. There is no exaggeration in 
order to be “‘scen of ‘men”; and there is 
nO conéealment for fear of ‘being singular ot ’ 
ubpopilar. ‘The ‘heart loves Christ. The 
will obeys Christ. The understanding is 
enlightened by the Holy Spirit. ‘The hands 
pe for him doing good and the purse 
opéns at the touch of a conscience which is 
owned by Christ. Such a sincere faith 
miakes ‘a siicere tongue and a sincere life. 
Its possessor is not ashamed of the gospel 
of Jesus Christ. 

Such sincerity is power It is argument 
irrésistible. “ It ts eloquence that no skepti- 
cism Catt withstand. In the pulpit it is the 
virtue that hides a multitude of sins against 
rhetoric ‘and ssthetics. ‘The man “* delieres, 
atid, therefore, speaks”, and when he speaks 
ott “of & gentine‘experience and a heart 
filled by the Spirit others are forced to be- 
lieve ‘also. ‘ Sincerity’ was the secret of 
Whitéfield’s’ power. His intellectual re- 
sdurces were scanty; but to him God was 
all aud man was nothing. ‘He cried aloud’ 
td guilty siuners whom he actually knew 
were bangivg over the verge of an eternal 
hell! 

‘There is many an one who, if they cannot 
do much else for their Saviour, can, at least, 
do this: they can live out a godly sincerity. 
They ¢an be true to Christ. Our first coun- 
sél to every one’ who would make his life a 
spiritual power is, Be true/ Our second 
counsel is, Be true The third is like unto 
it, Be rrvs! 


“Think truly, and thy thoughts 
Shall the soul’s famine feed; 
Speak truly, and each word of thine 
Shall be a fruitful seed ; 
Live truly, and thiy life shall be 
A grand and holy creed.” 
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THE IDEA OF THE “RECITATION.” 


BY PROF. WILLIAM C. WILKINSON. 











I sHOULD like to propose, for the consider- 
ation.of the classical teachers of the coun- 
try,eome, thoughts that have occurred to 
me.in .the course of my own experience in 
teaching; on the matter of method in con- 
ducting what .we Americans call ‘*recita- 
tions.” ; 

In.,the first place, the recitation proper 
should, it seems to me, when practicable, be 
regarded and administered by. the teacher as 
a process of festing chiefly, and not. chiefly 
as,a process of insiriscting. This distinction 
is, in. my view, @ very important,one. The 
acceptance and observance of it by our 
teachers. would, I believe, in its necessary 
consequences, make a great favorable differ- 
ence in, the, amount and_ the value both of 
the knowledge of his subject acquired by 
the student and of the mental discipline in- 
cidentally accompanying the. acquisition of 
the knowledge. 

In private schools, at least in the smaller 
ones, this distinction. might be observed in 
its full xigor.. The teaching, might be kept 
wholly, separate from. the tsting,,.The 
pupils, for exemple, might be required to- 
day. 4 prepare their lessons for to-morrow, 
The teacher being present aud presiding 
should furnish the needed help; individually 
tothe pupils.on their application to him. 
The; pupils. should be expected thus.to ex- 
amine their to-morrow’s lesson to-day (with 
the teacher at hand to help them), to,such a 
degree, atleast, of thoroughness ag, to antici- 
_pate.the difficultics that await.them in: the 
process of mastering it perfectly, according 
to, their, idea of perfection. . They: should 
thep:be expected .to present themaelves the 
next, morning with their Latin and Greek}, 





‘for, insignee, ready to be reported at any 





Toment, not fixed Oifordhand, when called 
for. “Whatever study “is‘done prévicus to | 
the actual ‘recitation’ showld ‘be devoted 
strictly and exclusively td the lesson for the 
morrow, &nd hot for'the day. 7 

_ The ‘pupil, summoned to recitation, pro- 
ceeds with his work ‘without interruption 
from the teacher. If he makés a mistake, 
say in translation, he is simply told by the 
teacher “Mark that,” which’ he ‘does, with 
pencil already in ‘hand for’ the purpose, 
meantime maintaining his rate of progress 
with his lesson unabated. When ‘he has 
thus gone through with his passage, his text 
is ‘punctuated ‘with notes calling his atten- 
tion to points to be examined again and re- 
ported upon in the next day’s review. If 
some of these points are judged by the 
teacher to be such that a word or two of ex- 
planation from himself may be needful, he 
gives it; by no means, however, interrupt- 
ing the recitation to do so, but reserving it 
to be done when the recitation is completed. 
It should be constantly presented to the 
pupil as a point of honorable ambition with 
him, first, to need no help from his teacher ; 
and, secondly, to know himself where he 
needs help, if, notwithstanding his exertions 
tobe independent, he still finds sometimes, as 
of course he will, that he does need ‘it. : 

The next day the recitation is preceded 
with a review of the points marked, as 
already described, for the purpose, and the 
necessary instruction ‘upon them is then 
imparted. by the teacher. ‘This instruc- 
tion should seek to reduce itself to the mini- 
mum; it being borne, on both sides, per- 
petually in mind that the true object of 
teaching is to render the pupil independent 
of his teacher. As Erasmus put it, the 
teacher should constantly strive to make 
himself useless; or, more paradoxically still, 
the best teacher teaches least. Of course, at 
acertain stage, at two certain stages perhaps 
of the pupil’s development the teacher does 
wisely to put himself in the place of books 
for study and reference to his pupil. This 
occurs, first, very early, and, secondly, very 
late. But for the whole intermediate period 
which covers the greater part of student 
life what I have said, with suitable qualifica- 
tions, holds true. 

The advantages of this course are mani- 
fold; but before making any statement of 
them I go on t6 suggest such modifications 
of the plan as may adapt it to use in 
academies and colleges. 

The present method of class-room instruc- 
tion in American higher schools is an in- 
convenient though, for the time being, 
perhaps a necessary combination of two 
principles—the principle of examination and 
the principle of tutorship. The Latin or 
Greek professor performs in the class-room 
during the hour devoted to the daily exer- 
cise a double function—the function of ex- 
aminer and the funetion of tutor. It is cus- 
tomary to mingle these two separate func- 
tions in one and the same exercise with each 
individual student. The relative proportion 
of examination and of tuition depends upon 
the idiosyncrasy of the teacher. 7 

Now, I would propose a complete separa- 
tion of these two different functions—per- 
haps in some such way as this. Let the 
class have their lesson assigned them long 
enough in advance to admit their examin- 
ation of it beforéhand, for the purpose of 
anticipating the difficulties involved, upon 
which they will need help from the instruct- 
or. Leta certain portion of the hour, at 
the beginning of the daily exercise, be ap- 
propriated to the tutorial function of the 
professor. The class assembles, and each 
student in his turn privately propounds his 
questions for solution. It will, of course, 
task the tact of the professor to discourage 
lazy questions, and, by the most penurious 
replies consistent with his purpose, at once 
to economize the moments and to throw the 
inquirer back as much a possible upon his 
own resources. While one pupil is engaged 
thus with his instructor, the other pupils are 
busy taking a last look at their own intended 
questions, to see if they cannot dispense 
with asking them, after all. Either this, or 
they are saving their time by pioneering ex- 
plorations of lessons that are to follow. Or, 
perhaps, better still, they are intently pre- 
paring themselves to add one more degree of 
exactness, of facility, or of elegance to the 
recitations which they are now presently to 


make. At ‘any rate, it is a space of that’ 
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| which gives more permanent strength and 

quickness to the mind engaged ‘and solves 

| more hard problems for the student than 
tenfold the time would do spent in that lax 
and listless mood which our ordinary ad- 
ministrator of the class-room hour allows, 

"and 'so encourages, on the part of students, 
For, at least, until after a strenuous habit 
has become the stronger natuse with us, 
who is there of us all that is not as lazy as 
circumstances will permit. To provide cir- 
cumstances for the student which will per- 
mit to him the minimum of laziness is half 
the problem of successful education. 


The advantages of the proposed division 
of the tutorial from the examining func- 
tion of the classical teacher, as exercised in 
the class-room, may be thus in part summed 
up. 

First, it makes evident to the student and 
to the instructor exactly what share in the 
recitation exercise they severally perform. 
Under the ordinary arrangement, uncon- 
sciously often to both, the teacher really, by 
repeated assistances to the student, offered 
at intervals throughout the whole course of 
his performance, does himself the greater 
part of the work which the pupil is ostenst- 
bly doing. _The consequence is that the 
pupil never becomes aware how helpless he 
is without a teacher, until it is too late for 
him to use a teacher to make a teacher need- 
less to him, 

Secondly, it makes more difficult, if it 
does not make quite impossible the device 
— familiar to ingenious rather than ingen- 
uous youth—of consuming the time of 
the recitation by raising points of inquiry 
and discussion during the moments when 
nothing ought to be in order but uninter- 
rupted performance on the part of the 
student. 

Thirdly, it enables the instructor to insist 
on the utmost possible celerity of move- 
ment with the student in his dispatch of 
his recitation. There is nothing whatever 
to relieve to him and to his classmates the 
slowness and the failures of his perform- 
ance. It is bald, naked performance, with- 
out accompaniment to conceal its merits or 
its defects. : 

Fourthly, it practically operates a great 
economy of time. 

Fifthly, it may be added that the com- 
paratively private and confidential impart- 
ation of teaching help to the student tends 
to establish a good personal relation be- 
tween him and the teacher, besides letting 
the teacher more deeply into the secret of 
the student’s habits of study and preparation. 
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CONCERNING PATENTS, 


BY THE REV, SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 





Do you remember, Myself, the bright idea 
which possessed you once in regard to a 
patent ? Was there not a very keen and 
vivid sense of the need there was for it and 
of the money that wasin it? But, some- 
how, you never patented anything—not 
even an idea. Now why was this? Come, 
is there nota story here? Truly, Myself, 
I shall have it out of you, if there is. 

It seems to me only yesterday that I 
fancied I could devise a much more efficient 
‘*castor” for furniture than that now in 
common use. Well, my idea, in brief, was 
this, that an application of the ball and 
socket was the exact thing. Properly ar- 
ranged and properly urged upon the mar- 
ket, there should be no doubt of its success, 
I mentioned it in confidence to a certain 
carpenter and joiner of my acquaintance ; 
but, ashe had been haunted by a similar 
fancy, I closed the conversation in chagrin. 
Then I spoke of it to the Other Self, and lo! 
she too held a like opinion; but that I 
magnanimously set down as merely a reflec- 
tion of my own. And next I told a mer- 
chant, who had a dim notion that a friend 
of his patented something very much of 
that nature. So, in despair, I tried a lawyer; 
and while I was whispering my confidence 
in his ear he horrified me by declaring that 
he was the very man who had secured tbis 
exact patent for a client of his! If I would 
give him a few days, he would let me know 
where Uncle Sam had recorded it in the big 
black public documents known as ‘Patent 
Office’ Reports.” And this he; did and 
‘thus I gazed, and my solitary dream of 
“wealth and fame vanished into thin air. 





eager and concentrated application with an 


‘But that was not all; for this patent afore- 









ments and modifications endless, - ton" 
no less than ten in that self-same year, And, ” 
as the last Irishman said when he victimized | 
my credulous heart and procured one of ny 
few remaining greenbacks, “ shure it’s all 
thruth that I’m tellin’ yer honor.” Tomy 

case it really is ‘‘ an owre true tale.” 

Having thus told myself about Myself, f 
proceeded to moralize somewhat vaguely on 
patents in general. It was the patent-right 
business which prevented my getting all 
the benefit of the Howe, and the Singer 
and the Florence,.and the Weed, and the 
—well, never mind how many other. sew- 
ing machines—when I purchased my Wheel: 
er & Wilson. I presume the millennial sew. 
ing machine is distributed over and among 
all these, with some automatic attachment 
which will prevent it from ever being a 
curse to society and a bane to woman’s 
health. Though as to that E speak from ex. 
perience, which is merely potential and not 
actual. 

And how about the millennial hymn book? 

“It I were a cassowary 
On the shores of Timbuctoo, 
I could eat missionary, 
* Blood and bones and hymn book too.” 

But if the missionary had two hymn-books,. 
and they were of two sorts, then should I 
never dare to eat him, if I were a long: 
headed cannibal. For they say they catch 
hippopotami by feeding them dry pulse and 
corn and letting them drink until they 
swell to bursting through the thirst which 
this engenders. And a cannibal with say 
‘*Hymnal” and a “ Psalmist” inside of him at 
the same moment! The thought is horrible 
to contemplate. Nothing could by: possi- 
bility escape, Jonah-like, except Watts, 
And even he would be much mutilated, 
While, if it were acase of two modern and 
rival works, then might the cannibal cry 
for all the help of his rag-doll fetish, since 
assuredly they would finish him between 
them both. 

I havea pious conviction that a part of 
the ‘‘ angelic choir” are now busily engaged ~ 
in revising and selecting a work which will 
take the place hereafter of most of those we ~ 
have here. There certainly must be some 
heavenly version of ‘Come thou Fount of 
every Blessing,” for old Robert Robinson 
was by turns a dark-blue Calvinist, an 
Arminian, a light-blue Calvinist, and 
then just a Christian—no more, no less. I 
suppose the man’s spirit gave catholicity to 
his hymn. 

In passing, I may whisper softly to myself 
that nowadays it isn’t the Devil who has the 
best tunes, They belong to the publishers, 
and each publisher holds on to bis own. 

My last preacher, who was he? Well, he 
was Myself. Did he have any patent the- 
ology? Not much that Iam aware of. He 
reads Hugh MacMillan on the ‘“ Law of 
Circularity,” and he sings, with Tennyson: 

“ Our little systems have their day, - 
They have their day and cease to be}; 
They are but broken lights of Thee, 
And Thou, O God, art more than they.” 

And he holds with Solomon and Chaucer 
that the most truly old is the most truly 
new, and that it may, perhaps, be original 
so to preach it. He discourages pet doc 
trines, and is not anxious once a day, at least, 
to trot in a track which pleases himself. He 
once heard @ preacher who enjoyed a mon- 
opoly of four themes—death, the grave, the 
resurrection, and the future state, which 
last he divided into two heads. After realiz- 
ing a sense of nearness to one or other of 
these topics so often as he heard this 
preacher, he finally ceased to contest the 
patent, and has actually never preached & 
downright funeral sermon since. 

But perhaps there is a quiet corner some- 
where within a man—a little workshop of 
his own, where he has a turning-lathe, like 
Cadwallader in “ Middlemarch”—where he 
makes and stows away his trifling delights 
and his speculations and fancies, which are 
“of no consequence to any one except the 
owner.” There, Myself, you are well aware 
that you have deliberately fashioned and 
put in bond a great many private (or pri 
vately patented) peculiarities. And if these 
dono more than make you charitable to 
similar eccentricities in other people they 
do you some good. Perhaps God will for 


give us thia bit of selfishness if we let “ old 


Natur’” work where it does no. outside | 
harm, and if it all ends in the giving of yout 


best. to other people, and even. in setting . 


—— 
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them up in business by some stray patent- 


t whereof we have lost the use. 
For when the millennium comes there will 
come with it that abolition of patents which 
ig an abolition of selfishness. 








NARCISSA 
AT THE SEASIDE. 


BY JOEL BENTON. 





Dgerer than any dream of art, 
Fair as a miracle of May, 
‘Arose this siren of the heart— 
A light more dear than light of day ! 


We met by some bewildering chance, 
And I, distracted and forlorn, 

Saw rise a vision of romance 
As night went out to blinding morn. 


0 song, go forth, and fondly say: 
“Thou art the key to my delight. 

If thou should’ st frown or turn away, 
My day would wander back to night.” 


I see thee still amidst the throng, 
The cynosure of eager eyes; 

No skill, nor art, nor speech, nor song 
Can win them from this sweet surprise. 


Thy spell in absence holds me fast, 
I feel its peril more and more; 

As some great wave in weakness cast, 
I break in wonder on thy shore. 


EEE 
THE “BLUE BLOOD” OF CANAAN. 
BY GAIL HAMILTON. 


_Jr seems sometimes as if God did not care 
so much about honor and truth and right- 
eousness as thenewspapers do. Wearecon- 
vulsed at some flagrant misdemeanor; but 
the. sacred historians take it as coolly as 
possible. The Bible is full of sound moral 
precepts and bad practical examples. You 
cannot teach your, Sunday-school class the 
lesson of Jacob’s ladder without striking 
snags in all-directions. What a family it 
was, to begin with—a doting, partial father, 
a deceitful, partial mother, and two spoiled 
children! Isaac loved Esau—because he 
did eat of his venison! But. Rebekah loved 
Jacob. Whether she had an equally. credit- 
able reason for her preference we are not 
told. Esau seems to have been a rash, head- 
long sort of boy, quick-tempered, but gen- 
erous and forgiving, relinquishing his birth- 
right in a moment of passionate impatience, 
but capable of life-long regret; bitterly re- 
sentful of his defrauded blessing, yet gentle 
and magnanimous; a vigorous, minly char- 
acter. No wonder his father loved him. The 
wonder is he was not his mother’s favorite, 
too; for it is such men as he who captivate 
women. But the mother’s pet was Jacob— 
& quiet boy, content to stay at home 
aud boil. the pot, while Esau was 
gathering. strength and skill from 
the chase; a docile, stupid boy, without wit 
enough to plan deceit or will enough to pre- 
vent it, and only just enough of both to 
carry it out. It was Rebekah who devised 
fraud upon the blind old father, and then 
another fraud to save Jacob from the richly- 
merited consequences ; for even the man 
seems tied as closely to his mother’s apron- 
wringsas the child had been. But Esau, too, 
with all his breezy, out-door life, was not in- 
docile. He humored his father’s ruling pas- 
sion for venison with as much alacrity as 
Jacob humored their mother’s for deception. 
He went out for his prey as readily as Jacob 
went in for his. When he saw tbat his 
wives did not please his father, he cheerf ully 
took some more. Since the daughters of 
Canaan did not suit, what more natural than 
to try the daughters of Ishmael? When 
Jacob came back from Padan-Aram, fearing 
the wrath of Esau, and deprecating, it. with 
crafty forethought, with gifts and servile 
words, hale and hearty Esau seems quite to 
have forgotten their little tiff, and to have 
been entirely at a loss to know what all this 
ado was for. In short, and speaking after 
the manner of men, we should say that Esau 
was far the more agreeable, interesting, and 
gifted persou; and that Jacob, with his sly 
Ways and his mean-spirited willingness to 
Work seven years longer for the man who had 

him out of one wife and into another, 
instead of rising up in virile wrath and love 
and taking tbe one he wanted out of hand, 
‘will. you nill you,as Esau would have done—~ 

AS Dot 8 man to be held in cateom of gods, 
oF men, or women  . 
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Nay, more, it was when Jacob was fleeing 
from the just and natural wrath of Esau, it 
was when Jacob had just concluded a most 
barefaced, unprovoked, and successful 
scheme of perfidy against his own brother, 
when he had just made that brother’s kind- 
ness and their father’s blindness an oppor- 
tunity for high-handed cheating, that the 
Lord met him and said—what? ‘* The bless- 
ing that thou didst obtain by sacrilege shall 
be turned into.curses. Instead of lording it 
over the brother whom thou hast cruelly 
and repeatedly wronged, thou shalt be his 
servant of servants, What thou hast gained 
by fraud thou shalt lose by force, that men 
may know that Iam a God hating iniquity 
and that I will by no means clear the 
guilty”? Notatall. Nor did God even say, 
as Isaac did, with sore regret: ‘‘I have 
blessed him, yea, and he shall be blessed, 
though he came with subtilty,” recognizing 
the irrevocable word while bitterly lament- 
ing the false pretenses upon which it was 
obtained ; for Isaac, at least, never held that 
fraud vitiated election. It was by treachery 
of the most outrageous kind—treachery to 
an innocent brother, absent on an 
errand of filial love; treachery to 
the blindness of a dying father; 
treachery in the name of the Most 
High God. ‘‘How is it that thou hast 
found it so quickly, my son?” “ Because 
the Lord thy God brought it to me,” replies 
he, whom the New York Tribune, if it were 
reporting the case, would call the hypocrit. 
ical villain—by such treachery had Jacob 
gained the blessing; and for all Esau’s great 
and exceeding bitter cry, for all his pathetic 
entreaty, ‘‘Hast thou but one blessing, my 
father? Bless me, even me also, O my 
father!” Isaac could not take back the 
promised supremacy. 

But God did more than this. He met 
this false, cruel, heartless man on his way to 
Padan-Aram, with his sins still hot within 
his heart; and, instead of rebuking, be re- 
peats and confirms and intensifies the plun-, 
dered blessing. Without even an implied 
censure, without so much asa reference to 
his past, he assures the guilty man: “The 
land whereon thou liest, to thee will I give 
it, and to thy seed. . . . And behold 
I am with thee and will keep thee in all 
places, .. . forI will not leave thee untill 
have done that which I have spoken to 
thee of.” 

Surely, it would have seemed more im- 
partial and fatherly in the Great Father to 
appear in a vision to poor, cheated Esau, to 
comfort him. Was it quite fair that Esau 
should suffer all his Jife, through all his gen-. 
erations, for one sudden moment of self- 
indulgence, and that Jacob should not suffer 
at all, but be cherished and encouraged for 
a cold-blooded outrage of every honorable 
instinct and every filial and fraternal obli- 
gation? Is yielding to a quick temptation 
worse than partnership in deliberate vice ? 
At any rate, Jacoh’s treason seems not to 
have alienated God from his cause. And 
in practical actual life it is equally true that 
momentary sins are often more severely 
punished than life-long sins. There are sins 
which in themselves are no sins—which are 
sinful only by reason of circumstances ; 
which have their root in innocence and 
spring side by side with every virtue, grace, 
and charm, yet in one moment spread and 
shadow life. -And across the way & fatal 
selfishness blights every fair thing it touches 
and scatters disappointment and misery 
through the odor of sanctity. Esau’s one 
lapse from virtue forfeited his birthright 
forever; and Jacob’s smooth-faced wile and 
saintly guile sealed his inberitance and 
crowned him with glory and honor. 

It has happened to.this generation to be 
disturbed because persons who have retired 
from public with a shadow upon their fair 
fame have been received at home with 
formal respect and rejoicing. Those who 

lieve that the shadow was a stain ate in- 

ignant thata man’s fellow-townsmen, who 
do not belieye it, should publicly testify 
their unbelief and should welcome their re- 
spected friends with music and festivity. 
What safeguard for public virtue, we cry, 
when public opinion and sentiment is thus 
undiscriminating of right and wrong? But 
human judgment is not infallible; avd it is 
to bape dour aiiae St erene at ems 
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Jacob had” ‘Tied apd cheated in the most 
abominable, the most contemptible, and the 
most successful manner. Yet it was when 
he was fleeing from the natural consequen- 
ces of his unnatural crime that he had a re- 
ception which throws all other receptions 
into the shade. For the angels came out of 
Heaven to honor him; and the Lord God, 
who could have madé no mistake about the 
nature of bis act, appeared to him In the 
skies atid blegsed* him exceedingly. If he 
had been a hero, saint, and martyr, he could 
not have been more distinguished by the 
divine condescension, And in all the com- 
fort and reassurance was mingled no word 
of rebuke. 





BUYING + PICTURES. 
BY JAMES LEONARD CORNING. 


I wap an old Scotch friend, whose son is 
now & distinguished physician in New York 
City. After completing his course of medical 
study, the young gentleman disappeared for 
a while from our social circle, and, on in- 
quiring of his father where he had gone, I 
received the following reply: ‘‘ Well, you 
see a young doctor must needs kill off a few 
hundred people in order to get experience; 
and so I have sent the boy out to Lake 
Superior to practice for six months among 
the miners, and if afew.score of them fall 
victims to his experiments it will be no such 
great matter.” In the matter of picture 
buying a few friends in America have 
been kind enough to lend themselves to me 
to practice upon. The risks are not small; 
but I have offered the best security at com- 
mand by declining all commissions. In a 
search of six months through the markets of 
Germany and Switzerland and Austria for 
works of art I have got some valuable ex- 
perience ; but I am not sure that it has not 
been rather expensive to my clients. In this 
pleasant but. laborious tuition I have got 
some ideas about picture buying which 1. 
would like to put upon paper for the possible 
benefit of others, 

The purchase of a picture ought to mark 
an epoch in a man’s life. If it isa picture, 
and not a counterfeit, it comes into the 
house as 8 real apocalypse. Be it portrait, 
or landscape, or animal, or architecture, or 
still life, or fruit, or genre, or whatever else 
out of the great universal Bible of truth, it 
is a revealer—an angel, in fact, coming down 
from the empyrean, to bring light and joy 
into a human abode. But I find that most 
people buy pictures much in the same spirit 
in which they. buy household: furniture or 
any other article of ordinary convenience. 
They walk into one of the holiest of sanctu- 
aries with their shoes on, 

Again, what egotists most of us are in this 
business. I believe almost every. man in the 
world thinks himself competent to furnish 
his walls with pictures, provided the money 
is only at hand. No doubt, likewise, that, as 
between the symphonies of Beethoven and 
the lays of negro minstrelsy, nine-tenths of 
our fallen race would decidedly prefer the 
latter. There is no greater absurdity than 
to. suppose that instinct alone is a reliable 
guide in art criticism. . [ have heard people 
say that they do not want anybody to tell 
them what isa good landscape; they can 
‘feel in their bones” what is good and what 
is bad. This whole class of egotists are the 
easiest dupes of imposture, and many of 
them spend fabulous sums of money before 
they ascertain that they are not as wise as 
they supposed themselves to. be, and take 
the daubs down from their walls and send 
them to auction. 

Picture buyers sbould, be forewarned that 
painting offers an almost limitless field for 
the practice of the arts of imposition. In 
literature we find authors, and these in great 
request, who put their readers off with gloss. 
In oratory many a man of brazen face and 
glib tongue brings down the house (certainly 
he does not bring it up) wit ‘empty plati- 
tudes. And so has art its quacks, who prac- 
tice “upon the ignorance ‘of. the’ ‘public; 
Some of them do not know any Detter, and 
many of them who do now. better’ Gon- 
descend’ ‘to mean business in the greed of 
gain. When @ picture’ dealer. “tells ane 
that” one of his favorite painters— 
Works. he 


orders by the d 
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the negotiation. generally roe ib id stand. 
still. Really great-pictures cannot be pro- 
duced in a-hurry. = One ofsthe first artiste im 
Munich, (they eall him “‘the Meiasonier of 
Germany”) paints three little pictures, a few 
inches square, in course of a year, and 
calls it a good year’s work. But he gets a 
hundred dollars an inch for his pieces and 
has ne temptation on the scoreof poverty 
to practice imposture. 

As # general rule, the people who ‘pre the 
best able to buy pictures are the least able 
to judge of> their reaY. metiti: ‘What expdri- 
ence has:\a idry goods jobber, ora: bank- 
er, or .@iostoeck “broker, “had: ‘which 
should: enable’ <him'* to-’ diserimimate 


| between a landscape of. ‘Raysdael” and 


the ‘sensational daub of a modern*adven-', 
turer? : Fortunate man if he knows his in- 
competencies: and confides-the embellish- 

ment’ ‘of his palatial walls’ t6 some’ honest 

connoisseur.’ Oné' of Wall Sireet’s’ money 

princes a few months ago stepped ‘itito the 

establishment of a large picture’dealer in 

Munich, and said ‘to-him-: ‘* Sir,I Have 80’ 
many thousand dollars: to fivest® in © oif 

paintings: ‘Tell me what I ought to have— 

cattle, marine,‘ landscape, genré; or whatever 

you call it—and ¥ will give you a ¢heck for: 
the ‘amount.” “By extraordinarily good* 
luck this man fell into the hands of’ a good 

art critic;as well as an‘ honest merchant; 

and the result was'that he got'a really fine: 
gallery, which if it were put’ up at’ atiction 

to-morrow would probably realize fifty to a’ 
hundred per cent. advanée on the cost. 

And 'this leads-me to say that;'in’a mer- 
cantile point of view, it is by far the best 
thrift to buy the works of ‘first-class’ artists’ 
Of reputation. °'A landscape by ‘Karl’ Mifl-’ 
ner, of Munich, ora genre piece by Meyer. 
von Bremen’ will be worth five or ten years 
from hence, in the Ameri¢an ‘market, fifty’ 
per cent. more than it is ‘to-day. “Sach. 
works 28 thes¢ are like up-town lots, and 
aré a good life insurance policy, ' 

‘One of the most difficult ‘comimissiotis to 
execute is that of buying pictures by meéas-° 
ure. «A getitleman has several vacant spote’ 
of his parlor ‘walls and wants’ them fitted 
up.” He measures them ‘off to the’ iftch, 
and sends” orders-for first-class works by” 
the’ best’ European’ attists.* And so f° go" 
over the Continent with my tape-measure 


‘to whittle down’ genius or stretch it out, as” 


the case may ‘be. “I find maty common-’ 
place pictures that are of thé tight sizé and” 
some gems, likewise, part of which aré too" 
big and part too little. The restlt is that,” 
after much tribulation with my tape-meas- 
ure and my Conscience, T buy a ‘Karl’ Mijll- 
ner,” & trifle over-size, and send word tomy 
client thiaf if the landscape is too large he 
had better build a wing to his house to. 
accommodate it. I admit the impudence;" 
But yet l'insist upon it that any great patni- 
ing is ‘Worthy of such an expenditure, * My, 
friend ‘is entertaining in his mansion 
ani “angel unawares”; but he wilt find 
it out by and by, if he lives long enough, 
and thank me for using my discrétion. 

Finally, can you and I afford, T will not say” 
the luxury, but'rather the means of grace 
which a good picture brings? Probably we 
can, with judicious thrift. A great picture 
dealer in one of the chief art capitals of 
Europe tells me that almost all the families 
Of middfing class in his city own a few first- 
élass paintings, They value culture more 
tian’ clothes and tiriselry, ‘and’ ‘the whole 
family enters ‘into an economical conspir- 
acy, save and hoard at every point, and buy 
one fine picture a year. In twenty. years 
they have’a gallery which, if poverty over- 
takes them, will generally realize a large 
advance on its cost. But the middling 
tlasses in America have not come to this; 
and while they are coming to ‘it’ the dis, 
pensation of chromos and photographs is 3 
eed for which we cannot he. too thauk- 
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RISE ‘AND PALL 01 OF - THE’ SLAVE 
POWER IN AMERICA* 
CHAPTER CI. 
KART IL 
THE RELATIONS OF THE CHURCHES TO 
BLAVERY AND ANTISLAVERY: © 


BY THE HON. HENRY ‘WILSON, 
‘Viox-Paeswext or THe Unrrep Staves. 


Tx. course of ‘the American churches in 
the:matter of slavery, and their unmistaka: 
bieiand gnhilty participancy therein, sharivg 
in both 'the'causes and. results’ of: the! wide- 
spread; defection, have been the:subject of 
much speculation and .various comment. 
Different, solutions have been given to the 
singular problem. . How came it to pass that 
“tthe church. of the Living God, the pillar and; 
ground of thetruth,” the ministry, too, “set 
for, the defense of the Gospel,” instead, of 
bearing their firm, unbated testimony against 
the giant wrong, should have joined hands 
with the oppressor ; instead of undoing the 
heavy. burdens, to let the oppressed.go free, 
should bave made them heavier, joined in 
the-hunt for . the fleeing fugitive, and coun- 
seled others to do the same? A {frequent 
answer. given to the question.durieg the 
heat of the struggle..was that it was sheer 
hypocrisy that either prompted or allowed 
it; that.there was no sincerity. in the pro- 
fessed faith which coexisted with a practice 
80 inconsistent and strange. But,manifestly. 
this could not have been a correct :solution. 
At least, it could not have been wilh many a 
matter of conscious hypocrisy. It..was, not. 
because they. meant to deceive that they so 
lgmentably failed in this trial of; their-faith.. 
Inconsistent and reprehensible as was their 
conduct in the premises, as little of the 
spirit of the Master as was often manifested 
in their course, the imputation of such 
hypocrisy will not satisfy the candid mind 
nor fully explain their position. No doubt, 
many were honest and thought, they were 
doing God service. For in other depart- 
menis of life they were respectable and high- 
minded citizens, performing its duties and, 
accepting, at least,in a general way, its re- 
sponsibilities.. They were circumspect and. 
useful members of the family and of society, 
In them. learning found advocates, virtue 
defenders, and the institutions of the Gospel 
and of Christian benevolence reliable and 
generous supporters. They were the friends 
and promoters of revivals.and missions, ine, 
telligent supporters of the school and college. 
It was and is easy to call them hypocrites 
and to stigmatize all this as mere preten- 
sion. But, manifestly, theirs was not the 
stuff that hypocrisy is made of. _They were, 
indeed, imperfect. They had not come up 
to that standard of Christian completeness 
which the exigencies of the situation de- 
manded. It was a strain on their Christian 
principle and faith they could notor did not, 
bear, 

But in mitigation of the censure bestowed 
it is to be admitted that the circumstances 
were most uppropitious. To decide what 
one’s duty was and to perform it were never 
an easy task. It seems as if fiendish inge- 
nuity itself could go po further nor. concoct 
a scheme more essentially diabolical than 
was that extorted from the framers of the 
Constitution by the slayeholderg of South 
Carolina and Georgia, by which, says John 
Quincy Adams, “the venom of slavery was 
infused into the constitution (of freedom,” 
which, he adds, was so “ saturated with the 
infection of slayery that no fumigation could 
purify, no quarantine could extinguish,” 
thereby “inaking the preservation, propa- 
gation, and perpetuation of slavery the vital 
aod avimating spirit of the National 
Government. Indeed, so hampered and 
harassed has the nation been by these com- 
promises and consequent legislation that 
even now, with: all the light -shed-by the 
Rebellion, -—iis--knewn --causes-and conse- 
quences, it is difficult to decide upon past 
questions of duty, in the premises-as then 
existing. This, at‘east; is true: many who 
were in'the ‘anti-slavery str ic; and who 
then thought they saw clear! “tie require- 











ments of piety, patriotism, and philanthro- 
Py; Dow, as they. comprehend .more ‘ully 
the situation, ° doubt: ong Sind 





‘could be more unjust ‘or untrue. 
slavery was the child of Christian faith. 








then do not appear quite 80 clear to-day, 
There was no position possible i in church or 
state, in the church or out of it, in a nation, 
al party with its “Southern. wing,” in 3 
“third party” without such “ wing,” or in 

“no party,” that was without its diffichl- 
ties, . Each position, though free from 
others, bad those of its. own, In shunning 
Scyila, there was always danger of falling 
upon Charybdis, The pation had. put fet- 
ters upon itself which it could not, break; 
the North had accepted, conditious it could 
not with honor or,safety. fulfill Nor was 
there help or hope, only as God ‘interposed, 
and, through the madness of the national 


| oppressors, spapped.asunder those cords 
' with which the youthful giant had allowed 


his limbs to be’ bound. In’ that dilemma 
there never was any’ probability, hardly a 
possibility of a peaceful solution of the 
fearful problem — through moral means 
alone; and the agitation.of a generation 
and its results did but prove it. War alone 
could strike the chains from four millions of 
slaves, and the nation could only. expiate its 
heaven-defying crime in blood. 

But these difficulties, however great, did 
not excuse their wrong-doing. . They should 


|haye obeyed God, rather than man, Even 
‘then they should have shown fealty to that 


‘higher law that sits enthroned above all 
human enactments.” ‘Certainly they did 
not excuse that gratuitous homage to con- 
stitutional obligations which did not really. 
exist; ‘that superserviceable zeal which 
went beyond what was written, and which 
characterized so many ministers and mem- 
bers of Northern churches—men who vol- 
unteered defenses of what even Southern 
statesinen condemned ;’ what, too, the recent 
rebellion revealed to be moré horrible io 
spirit and more disastrous in results than 
had ever been laid to the charge of slavery 
by the sternest of its opposers. For such 
the verdict of the future must be that of 
condemnation, if not of contempt. 

But, while truth demands this qualified 
censure and condemnation of the churches, 
historic justice demands the counter-state- 
ment that in the long anti-slavery struggle 
now under review ministers and members 
of these’ churches took &@ prominent and 
leading part. It has beén fashionable to 


‘couple the charge of infidelity with the 


mention of the abolition effort. Nothing 
Anti- 


Its sturdy and persistent defenders and sup- 


‘porters were mien who feared God and 


called ‘upon his name. Till the years 1836- 
1837 there was not even a shadow of ex- 
cuse for such an imputation. Up to that 
time Mr. Garrison himself was depending 
and calling upon the churches and minis- 
ters for hélp. The reports and speeches 
published by the American Anti-slavery 
Society, even as late as 1838, breathed emi_ 
nently a spirit of Christian faith and hope. 
The third annual report, that of 1836, from 
the pen of Elizur Wright, closes with these 
words of piety and trust: “‘ The strength of 
our cause must be in the ‘humble, fervent 
prayer of the righteous man, which avail- 
eth much’; and the blessing of God, who 
hath chosen the weak things of the world 
to confound the mighty.” Two years later, 
Edmund Quincy, in a speech at the Annual 
‘Meeting, asks and thus answers this ques- 
tion: ‘‘And what are the weapons which 
we wield in this heavenly conflict 9” 
“Prayer,” he says, “‘ which takes Heaven 
by storm; faith, which grasps the palm of 
victory | ere the battle is begun; the Word of 
God, which makes. straight the path. of 
triumph, which fills up the valleys and 
brings low the mountains ‘which obstruct 
our march.” It was in this apparently be- 
lieving and. trusting spirit that they began 
their -wors; and it was not until Mr. Gar, 
rison had been engaged nearly ten years, 
and had received rebuffs and bitter oppo, 
sition, instead of evcouragement and help, 
from both parties and sects, that he and his 
immediate followers adopted the policy they 
afterward pursued. ‘But they never consti- 
tuted more than a fraction of the Abolition- 
ists. The . yeteran William Goodell esti- 
mates their numbers at about one-eighth, 
The Majority of Abolitionists “retained 
thelt connection with po the ecclesiastical 
‘political 0 or ea intes liek 
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and apothegms . awhich. passed current 








should connect themselves with some form 
of church o organization; as, citizens, “with the 
right of suffrage, they regarded it a duty to 
use it, a duty they had no right to neglect 
or ignore. iimateg aright the, immense 
influences of these. organizations, ‘they saw 
clearly that they should be wielded for the 
slave, and Not against him. And they were 
abundant, in such labors. That they fyiled 
of. accomplishing ail they undertook shows | 
rather the, greatness of the task they at- 


tempted and the Anveteracy ‘of the evil they | ! 


sought to remove {han any “special failure j 


| upon their part, 


Could the unwritten history of, this long, 


persistent, and yaried conflict, only glimpses 
of which have been revealed in the preced- 
‘ing pages, be fully portrayed, it would ‘be 
‘seen that, though the majority faltered and 


failed, a struggling minority was never 
wanting to proclaim their opposition and to 
leave on record their earnest protest. This 
was shown in numberless forms of effort. 


‘From the little meeting ‘of ‘an individual 


church to the protracted and imposing 
discussions of the great religious assemblies, 


conventions, and associations of the land; 


from the single contribytion in a congre- 
gation, withheld from some good and cher- 
ished missionary board by a few earnest and 
conscientious Christians, not without some 
trials of feeling and many prayers, to the 
disruption of some national’ organization 
and the formation of a new one on the 
single issue of slavery and anti-slavery, there’ 
were always those who pressed the para- 
mount claims of humanity and plead for 


‘freedom and right. 


To both relieve the church from the odium 
of sanctioning a system so antagonistic to 
every principle of justice and humanity, and 
to weaken the power of the slaveholder over 
his victim by taking away the shield which 
such an endorsement interposed between 
his conscience and truth, they besought 
their respective denominations to withdraw 
everything like a formal recognition of 
Christian fellowship from all who were in- 
volved in this great wrong. 

For like reasons, though modified by the 
special and voluntary character of such as- 
sociations, they approached the missionary 
boards and benevolent societies, then in the 
full tide of successful progress. Though 
théy did not regard them sacred like the 
church, or membership in them as obliga- 
tory as membership in churches, yet those 
organizations were exponents of some of the 
best and grandest elements of ‘Christian 
faith on earth. They were both the con- 
duits through which the streams of Cbhris- 
tian benevolence flowed to the waste places 
of the nation and world and the speaking 
trumpet through which the Macedonian cry 
was sounded through the land. Born 
of the holiest impulses and aspirations 
of the sanctified heart, they brought 
into exercise the practical workings of 
true Christian faith and loye. The gen- 
eration that conceived and planned the 
scheme of modetn missions has’ mostly 
passed away; but its Christian’ men and 
women have left abundant traces of their 
solemnity of thought and feeling in view of 
the trust, long neglected, they felt called upon 
to take up. These appear not only on the 
printed pages transmitting its record, but in 
the many missionary names with which 
they christened their children, and which 
bear by their daily utteratices their ever- 
present testimony to the missionary spirit 
of the fathers. ‘The Henry Martyns, the 
Samuel J. Mills, the Harriett Newells, and 
Ann Judsons, like the George Washingtons, 
the Benjamin Franklips, and the James 
Madisons of an earlier duy, reveal what lay 
uppermost in their minds, “When, there- |, 


fore, the Christian Abolitiohists found that | 


these associations—linked with such sacred 
memiries and animating hopes, in which 
Wére garnered so many prayers and thanks- 
givings, in whith, too, were ‘invested so 
thavy alms—were’ strengthening the bonds 
of slavery at home, though professing to 
break the chains of error and superstition 
abroad, théir softow and alatm were great 
Among the cruelties of slavery were the sore 
trials of feeling and faith which it cost those 
who Toved alike the Siuse of pieieyaten of 
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of those who. gave them, Large n 
becoming wearied with the contest, foot 
it best to form new organizations, th the 
Presbyterian deno mination wag fornied 
“The - Free ° ‘Presbyterian aah ia 


coal 


other ‘denontinatfons oe in. 
| volved to some extent, in the formation of 


| the ‘Reform Book and Tract Society” ang 


‘in the division in the ‘ American. Tract 
Society.” But:the idea of missions, especially 
foreign, had taken strong hold of the Chris. 
tian mind; and, though ‘thus repelled ftom 
the recognized agencies of the leading de. 
nominations, there were many who, werg 
desirous of some agency. or channel through 
which their prayers and alms could: reach 
some part of “the field which is the world.” 
Accordingly, there were formed ‘* The Com. 
mittee of West India Missions,” “The 
Western Missionary Association,”. “The 
Amistad Committee” and. the “ Union 
Missionary Society,”—the first three indi- 
cating their origin and purpose ‘by. their 
names; the last being composed’ thinly, 
though not entirely, of colored perso 

But these objects were special and ‘their 
range was limited> They did not fully meet 
the desire’or carry out. the missionary ideay 
so firmly fixed in the Christian mind of that 
day. “The field is the-world,” and they de 
sired an organization that should’ be i 
stricted to no merely special object. They: 
demanded a board uncontaminated by eny 
contact or complicity with slavery and yet: 
world-wide in the range of its ‘proposed: 
effort. Accordingly, early in 1846, a conven! 
tion of ‘‘the friends of Bible missions” wag) 
holden at Syracuse, New York. From it 
proceedings originated a call, for a larger’ 
convention, which met in Albdny early in’ 
the fall of the same year, at which the 
‘*American Missionary ' Association”. was’ 
formed. ‘Into it these smaller “associations 
were merged. i At first it had “a’home and: 
foreign department, and till the Rebellion’ 
it maintained missions ‘not only in this 
country, but in Africa, Asia, and ° the Sand-’ 
wich Islands, with increasing receipts and! 
evidences of usefulness. Since the abolition’ 
of slavery it bas turned its attention mainly‘ 
to the education of the freedmen, disbursing: 
anpually some two or three hundred thou 
‘sand dollars. 

While this separatist line of policy was 
pursued by numbers, those who remainod 
within their respective communions were no’ 
less resolute’ in carrying ‘out their princi- 
ples, not only by their persistent: anti» 
slavery demands within those denomins 
tions, but by general Christian anti-slavery 
conventions in different parts of the:coun-' 
try—conventions largely attended and some 
times ‘continuing several days. ‘These con- 
ventions ‘and their published proceedings 
exerted no small influerice upon the popular 
mind and heart. In 1859, in obedience to# 
call extensively circulated, a Christian con- 
vention was held in Worcester, Mass. 
continuing its session two days. At this 
meeting the ‘‘Church Anti-slavery Society” 
was formed, which did something in thé 
same direction by its annual meetings, pub 
lished proceedings, and tracts, though its 
range of operations was limited and its iné 
fluence was never great. The Rebellio 
soon intervening, the public attention way 
absorbed inthe more direct and decisive 
operations of that terrible strife, by which 
the sword of battle secured in a few months 
what the moral warfare of a generation hat 
so tinsticoessfully endeavored to effect.” 


Thus ‘Was kept alive, In one way or 


| another,’ some development of anti-slavery, 


feeling and action. Though some particu- 
lar forms and ‘phases of effort were given 
up or fell into disuse, though many ‘onits 
éarnest and active became weary ‘or recré: 
ant; thére were always those who ‘remained 
faithful to the cause of human rights and 
who in Vatious ways and by diversi 

agencies, ‘doubtless; did‘ much—how much 
Omnistience alone can ‘estimate—in prepat® 
ipg the public'mind for those political move’ 
ments which resulted ia the foriiation Of 
thé Répiblican patty, which tave's6 ‘large & 
vote to’ Mr° Fremont ~ int nen Bop 

ured the election of Mr : 
a | nian ddan “tho? ba 
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, “and men can ly, speculate, 
Ge pis Mods ted as matters. of 
a own, is the mournful and humiliating fact 
that» while the churches of America far: 
ised many able and earnest advocates 
peo valiant defenders of the great: doo- 
ivines of ‘liberty, equality, fraternity, the 
jeading - men and influences.(at the. South 
entirely, at the North largely), ‘the 
great organizations, ecclesiastical and mis- 
sionary, the colleges and seminaries of learn- 
ing, though almost exclusively under relig- 
jqus and even clericalcontrol, were not thus 
tne” In that ‘great‘trial of their faith arid 
fest of their principles they faltered. and 
failed” Weighed in the balances, they were 
fouddt wanting. 2 
This mourpful history, then, has its les- 
sons of warning and duty, that should not 
anheéded. The history of Slavery and 
(fe Slave Power has been but the history of 
haraan nature. They were but the occasion of 
{ts strange developments, and not the cause 
—only the symptoms, not the disease; and, 
though the one has béen destroyed and the 
other dethroned, the cause, the disease still 
remains. Though it is to be hoped that nothing 
qnite so hideous and revolting as. slavery 
ahall ever appear again on American soil, 
is every reason to fear that so long a8 
Hike causes remain there will be like results. 
There will fankle and burn in the haman 
heart the same passions, the same love of 
“power and pelf”; ‘there will be the same 
4gaint-seducing gold” and. the same “ vault- 
ing ambition”; there will be those who 
“fear not God nor regard man” and who 
mock ‘at the “higher law”; there will ‘be 
those who will join hatd in hand to oppress 
the poor ‘and circumvent the good; and it 
will be as necessary—it is now—that “the 
Church of the Living God” should be “ the 
pillar. and ground of the truth.” . The Chris- 
tian ministry now, as ever, ‘‘set for the de- 
fense of the Gospel,” should be true and faith- 
fal to its high commission; and yet there is 
great reason to fear that ‘there will be the 
samé stress and strain upon the conscience 
in the future as in the past, the same tempt- 
ation on the part of the ministry to confer 
with flesh and blood rather.than to “ preach 
the preaching” that is ‘‘bid,” and on the 
part of members the same slowness to heed 
the inspired direction: ‘Be not conformed 
to'this world,” the same forgetfulness of the 
divine injunction that ‘‘we ‘should obey 
God father than men.” For stich the ‘his- 
tory of Slavery and the Slave Power is full 
of both instruction and warning, that can- 
not be either wisely or safely forgotten or 
ignored. a fe 





Science. 


Tum Lepus Bairdit, or Baird's Rabbit, is # 
Very rare animal, and one of the most femark-’ 
able of Mammalia. A aingle specimen was ob- 
tained by Dr. Hayden; fi 1960, in the Wind 
River’ Mountains, near the headwaters of the 
Yellowstone. Mr. °©.. H. Merriam; of the 
United States Geological Survey, was #6 forta- 
nate as to secure five more specimens ib @ Tate: 
expedition, and itis désetibéd in Hayden’s Ge 
ological Report for 1872, which we have just 
received. A very curioas fact’ relating to itis 
that all the males take part in suckling their 
young. Of the five specimens shot four Were 
adult’ mates, and’ all had large teats, fall of 
mix, and showed evident marks’ of having 
been suckled. Although no females were ob-' 
Yeined, dissection showed that these were not 
hermaphrodite. ‘Cases are’ familar to readers” 
of medieal journals’ in which’ in the human’ 
subject a flow of milk ‘has been ‘determined ‘to 
the hreast of vid women, and evet Of men, ‘by ’ 
the patting to ‘thie Breast of an infant! that 
needed’ ‘nourishment: ‘The “readers oP “Dr. 

e's travels will remember: that’ he 
méntions such ‘easés ‘amon thé ‘natives! Ot 
Africa. But’ we do! not” remem ber atly Other: 
cabe ‘atone Mamavalia’ ity which this is a° ral,’ ! 
Among fowls it isnot infrequent! for theméle | 
(ortake his turn, ip hatching the eggs, and 
y ae has seen bantam cocks leading about, . 

00d of chicks in trne motherly style, 
ben ene erent flies of Japan’ have’ long: 
en the wonder and delight of ‘eftomologists;: 
pai are.of the -natives. themselves... The 
et fly of our own country is a, 
ne ordinary lopking. insect, and, rarely. are, 


t ere. mMany.colors for 
Soon pee onnd .amo the . species. o: +) 
thé genus Libellulide in, ARNE £2 “ es ft, 


every color of the rainbow and very many in- 
. tints ‘are ‘réprodueed © gs 
por 2 6 01 suntitiiey twee) 
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tie? ‘Of Besties” Wings. “THe “Japan” tonibo, “ad 
the dtigon fly is Called, is found not Only ator, 
the’ watercourses, swainps, aud on level ‘Tada 
but on ‘the ‘mountains “and high ‘tabte-lands, 
‘Among ‘thé colors’ and tints noted’ during the 
past-summer, by @ tourist in the interior of the 
country, ‘weré blue, ‘violet, indigo, “watch- 
spring bie ‘and ‘gray, green, orange, yellow, 
Gark purple, black, silvery, maroon, iron gray, 
variegated, and many tints appreciable only by 
an artist, Jxpan bas yet io store rich treasures 
of botanical, entomological, ‘and geological 
lore; and, therefore, the openitig of the whole 
country. is.as eagerly looked for by- scientific 
men as itis by the, diplomats, merchants, ang 
” ,..,.Many botanists (we may say most of. the 
greatest) believe that the leaves and stems of 
plants are essentially distinct ; but some assert 
that there is no line of demarcation betwe 
them—that, indeed, stem is but modified leaf, 
Of these, a French scientist, Frecul, is perhaps 
the most, distinguished. In the abstract the 
question might seem one of no great moment; 
but itis brought up as one of consequence in 
discussions on the value of characters used in 
classification. The discussion reminds one of 
the early days of Darwinism, when it was 
feared that if Mr. Darwin’s views prevailed to 
any great extent there would be no such a 
as genera and species in Natwre, 
“nd then what» shall we do?” But, 
though most now conclude that: there is 
no! natural dividing line between these, yet 
few would say they do not exist. There is no 
dividing line between night and day; bat we 
speak of night and day as the distinct: things 
they are. So it will probably be, with this 
structural question. . Though it should be 
proved that leaf, organs and stem orgaps are 
essentially one, it will not result in our regard- 
ing them to all purposes as distinct. 


,.. One of the most interesting departments 
of ‘botany, ‘physiology, and kindred studies 
has been almost neglected by origifal observers 
of late years; and yet it offers a more promising 
field for research than perhaps..any other. In 
his recent. annual address the president. of the 
Linnean Society, Mr. Bentham, is said.by a re- 
viewer (for we have not yet seen the address 
itself) to have made the statement that there 
was hardly a physiologist worthy of the name 
at present in England. ‘He means, of course, 


There are, of course, many who lay up ‘what 
others do, but ‘add no new material of their 
own. It is nearly the same in‘our country. 
They who collect specimens, arrange herbaria, 
and pursue systematic botany are by no means 
few; but the remainder of those. who. inyesti- 
gate plant life or plant structure is very limited. 
Yet it is in these fields that the highest victories 
of the human intellect are to beachieved. 





Missions, 


Tue United Presbyterian Church of North 
America has dtiring the past year, according ta 
the ‘antiual réport of its Mission Board, sts- 
tattied “thissions in Syria, India, Egypt, and 
Chita, at's cost of $55,000. These missions we, 
namie net according to their relative import- 
ance, bat in the order of their founding, Two 
new misefonaries, with their wives, and one lady 
miséiotiary have been ‘sent out by the Board 
during the yeat.’ ‘The mission ti Egypt was be- 
gun in 1855, and its stations are 6, Alexandria and 
Cairo’ beitié thé principal centers in Lower and 
Ostoot in Upper Egypt. ‘This mission employs 7 
nifnisters, with thetr wives, 1 physician and wife, 
5 latty misstonaties, 2 native pastors, 1 licén- 
tiate’ (native), and 52 native helpers ‘as its corps 
of laborers. There have been formed 8 churches, 
numbering fn ‘all 431 communicants, with an 
increase duting the past’ year of 100, of ‘whom 
more than 90 united with thé church upon pro- 
fession Of their faith: The 9 leading schools’ 
‘teach “more than 1,000° scholars, more ‘than a” 
third of Whom are girls.” Thie yearly contribu- 
tions:°and” tuition’ fees of the nativéd have 
amounted to tearly $5,000.’ The printing presa’ 
issued 298,000 pages of religions reading mat- 
ter during the year, and the management of the’ 
financial and book ¢oneerns ‘of the mission hag’ 
grown of sufficient Importance, ia the opinion” 
of the: Board, to. requires man specially. ap. 
pointed'for the purpose. \’Fhe ‘report recoriis 
cag hl of His Highness, Dhuteep. 
Singh, of England, forwarded last. year to the. 
mission in Egypt, amouoting to $5,000 iv gold, ' 
In Upper Zgypt the member of ‘the churches | 
have been ‘very active in holding éyangelistic 
meetings in neighboring -villages,and the .7:: 
stddents ‘have worked’ tothe 


theological 
ne edd. “In“Osioct the ove weekly: cbtirch | 
deelined:in' inte rest. during: the» sbeence: of | 
he nites dtiety; wis“on His retin” ie a 
st a 

















men who make this branch # systematic study, | 








hongada od Jena aloodoe-zab 

nla Mlslon. os fons salons of whlch Bons 
kote, in the Punjeub (frst ocenpied as a, mis, 
sion. in, 1858), and Gujranwalla, arechief. This 
mission isin special need of, re-enforcements, 
as practically it ia weaker than it was ten, years 
ago. , Then there were three American and two 
native ordained missionaries in the field; now, 
owing to, the temporary. absence, of. one mis- 
sionary family, there are but two American and 
one native miasionaries, . The, Assembly, how, 
ever, at its last session recommended the sendy 
ing,of two male and one. female missionaries to 
India, The ehurchmembers in these stations 
number sixty-eight, ,The;number..of pupils 
in, sehools 740, besides many women and, girls 
who are receiving inatruction, regnlarly,, In 
Syria this Board sustains 2 missionary families, 
the principal mission being at Damascus, whose 
outstations..number,..7.. This mission, estab- 
lished at Damascus in.1848, bythe Presbyterian 
Church .of Ireland, has been since 1845 occu- 
pied conjointly with. that church, by American 
United , Presbyterians, one missiopary support- 
ed by the Irish Church. being now connected 
with the mission.. The whole. present number 
of communicants is 60, and of pupils in the 
schools is 306. During the year 9 native con- 
verts united withthe church, In all there are 
about 350 adherents to the mission who are 
recognized as Protestants. In Canton, China, 
one missionary, as was the ease ten years ago, 
represents this Board of Missions. 


....According to the Congregationalist, 
twenty-four men and women have either just 
left for miasion work under the American Board 
or will leayé within a month. Of these twenty 
are new re¢ruits and but four are veterans re- 
turning to their field. Five, more than one-fifth, 
are children of missionaries. This is not alarge 
proportion when we remember how customary 
it is for the children of missionaries to take up 
the work of their rarents. Thus such names 
as Scudder and Gulick and Howland and Schauf- 
fler become géneric terms, implying the family 
calling 4s truly as in the daysof the prophet— 
the name Rechabite denoting a Ileal man and 
true, who hearkened to the tnstruction ‘and 
walked in the way of Jonadab, the son of 
Rechab, his father. ‘The apportionment of this 
force is as follows: four are for North China, 
two for South China, four for Japan, three for 
Western Turkey, two for Bulgaria, one fof Cen- 
tral Tarkey, four for Madura, one for Mahratta, 
one for Ceylon, and two for Austria. In all, 
forty men and women have been sent out by 
the: ‘American, Board’ this) year or aré! about 
leaving the country. - Rev. Thomas J.: Marshall; 
of the Wesleyan: Mission at. Abbeaknta; West 
Africa, gives the statisties:of his missicm in the 
“ Missionary ‘Notices’: as one native minister 
(himeelf); one day school, forty scholars; six 
Sunday-school teachers; 187 “members, with 
ten. on trial;.one: chapel and another nearly 
eompleted and three: preaching: places; _ In- 
struction: in the schools.is given in both En- 
glish. and Yoruba. .; Mr: )Marsball bas deen 
laboring to carry out, work begun a quarter of 9 
century ago by Rev. J.: Martin, who made.a 
short dictionary: of: the Popo langnage....This 
has never been printed;.and Mr. Marshall has 
completed a'primer amd the first catechism, in- 
tending. hereafter to compile. Popo grammar 
, and dictionary, and open .the way for trans- 
lating the Bible for the yse of the. schools in 
: Whydab, . Porto Nova, and, Badagry, where the 
Popo raceis:found. , ' : 


+-«-The, Methodists. seldom do anything by 
fractions; they prefer whole numbers. They 
have entered Japan in solid phalanx and planted 
no less than five missionary families squarely. 
down in Dai Nihon. The leader of the band 
and superinténdént of the mission, the Rev. Dr. 
| Maclay, formerly of Chita, brings his long éx_ 
Perlénce to ‘the’ work In Japan. The “‘ first 
antitial “meeting” of the ‘mission was’ held in 
Yokohama,Aug. 9th, and, after deciding on the 
plan of operations, the following ‘zentiemen and 
theif wives were assigned to their posts: Yoko- 
| hatha, the’ Rev. Dr! ‘and Mrs. Maclay; the Rev. 
and Mrs. Irvin “H: Correll; Tokef (Yedo), the 
Rev. Jalius’ and Mrs. Soper;~ Hakodate, the 
Rev. M0. Harris; Nagasaki, the’ Rev. J.:C. 
and Mre. Davidson. Bishop Harrié ‘was -also 
presént at the méeting; but left soon aiteron 
his tour around the world.” Osaka’ and’ Kiébe* 
‘being already occupied by. missionaries of the 
American Board, none of the Methodist. breth- 
ren. were. sent.there, .Bach. has been. sent to 
good, time, They, have prospects of reap-. 
ing where. others. have sown .and of. enter- 
‘ing. into. .their lsbom, Though, the tedious. 
task of acquiring the language is before them, 
yet the apparatus is ready.at hand. Though, 
the great denger is that much of the missionary - 
mergy in Japan will be misdirected, yet the. 
ot that a besis.of poion has already been, 
d upon will do much to give direction to 
Souutrpia: thsown: oper” 





















not Sxintinne to 
hug the open ports; but will scatter and pen- 
etrate into the interior, to locate, at various 
places where: ple have not yét €ome in 
contact with foreigners. The opening. of the 
Methodist Mission in Japan is under excep- 
tionally bright auspices. 


.-+eA. correspondent of the Friend of Jndig 
makes complaint.of the slight, mention .madg 
by the Bishop of Calcutta in his report tothe 
Heutenant-governor. of Bengal, of , missionary 
work carried on by,other, Christian denominge 
tions in places. .visited by- him. .No mention 
was made by Dr, Milman of the, imporfans 
missions.of the English Baptists at Dacca and 
Burrisaul, both of which have beep established 
about 50, years, Asa rule, this society haa? 
missionaries at Barrisaul; but now temporaril 
the Baptist missionary there is mnassisted, ex: 
cept. by 40 or 50 native preachers and teachers, 
The expenditure of the society in this a pe 
has been for some, years more than $6, 
yearly, and the Christian community gathered 
by the Baptist brethren numbers 4,000 persons, 
one-fourth of whom are communicants, The 
writer goes on to say; : 

‘* During. many. years t repeated eff 
have been made a — quarter, to induce one 0 
the ‘missionary societies connected with the 
Church of England to take up ‘work in this 
district, and in that part of it where the Baptist 
mission has met, with h ite qrostenncees, Hitherto 
these. efforts have . 28 they ought to do, 
But, though right Christian feeling may have 
kept: the societies from ‘interfering with the 
work of another mission, there. has beea 
troublesome interference on the part of on 
member of the Church of England, who w: 
formerly an ‘sgent of the Baptist mission! at 
Burrisaul, .and> who since his disconnection 
from the, Baptist, Missio Society has from 
time'to time succeeded_in drawing away & few 
of the pedple'from' the Baptist Mission.’ 


Upon this success it seams the. Bishop has 
acted, and has given his sanction to the 
proselyting work by confirming 50 candidates, 
mostly from Dandhoba, a village in the heart 
of the Baptist mission district, most cf whom 
have been: drawn away from the Baptist mig 
sion. . In view of these facts, the Friend.of Jn; 
dia’s correspondent protests against the Bishop’s 
project of sending a clergyman to occupy that 
station, since it holds but a handful of English 
residents, and the clergyman’s services will be 
mainly required for native converta, who,-if the 
proselyting. influence. now at work.were -with- 
drawn, would fall again under the. care of the 
Baptist mission. 


y-,-In the Foreign Missionary Dr. Hepburn 
makes the. following statements in regard ta 
the missionary force now laboring in Japan: 


‘* There.are now, in Japan,,some thirty. Pros 
testant missionaries, all Americans but two, 
and ‘representing: ‘seven, the ‘Presbyterian ; 

the Dutch ‘Reformed ; five, the Congr: 
gstional; four, the American '‘Episcopal;:ana 
two, the American, Methodist churches; and 
four ladies connected with the Woman’s Unio 
. ciety Of this country. Two a 
missionary physicians. Besides these, there are 
three who. went out as missionaries in connec; 
tion, with the Dutch Reformed Church, who arg 
teaching in“ government schools. ‘These mis- 
sionaries are distributed as follows: at Yedo, 





three connected with the Presbyterian and two 
with the, American. Methodist churches; ab 
Yokohama, four byterians (one of them @ 


physician), three Duteh Reformed (two of theih 
single ladies); two American Baptists, fout with 
Oraikn: Teus_ Auporicea Eplsoppel, thie Congres 
pier ahp i Robe. two Dotpregational (one ot 
ém “a physician); at “Nagasaki, two English 
Reeararcndcogsintn near. shone 
8 
whee eee ee 
But few of, these missionaries: haye as yet.ac« 
quired sufficient knowledge of the language to 
preach, yet most of them are engaged more or 
less in teaching. , 5 - 
.) PhO “Wesleyan” missions’ on ‘thé Gola 
QOvdast, ‘Africa, are still suffering from the war! 
like movements of the Ashantis,' who are in fulf 
possession of the field, have destroyed many 
mission chapels, and have scattered schools and 
congregations! ‘ Sir Garnet Wolseley‘has been 
commissioned to command the English troops 
against the°® Ashsntis, who, according to thé 
‘etter’ of Mt? Goldie) United Presbyterian miis- 
sionary to’Old Calabar, written to the Mission- 
‘ary Record, Wave ‘nd ‘special grievance to allege 
as'thé Giuse Of hostilities: The interior tribes’ 
all slow some restlessness to ¢8t-fo the ‘sea- 
code? and interfere’ with the monopoly of tame’ 
helé By the seA-board tribes?” If’ is reported by 
some thét'the' object of tlie Astantis in makiig” 
war is t6’ obtain aptivés fo? Immolation it 
their gréat‘anniual Sacrifices. ~ ¥ email 
vhwodn interesting religious wWovement is re” 
ported:ta the Prebyterian ‘Monthly Record antong! 
the Spokanés/ who, with kindred tribes; num:! 
bering’nedtly 8,000 souls; live in the vicinity of 
| the: Nez PerceIndiavs: ‘Their otly téachet tas” 
beewan Indian; one of their own nuinber, Gary’ 
by namd, who came'to the Nez Petree’ Mistida,* 
a diistanescef 100 tiles) for Mr’ Spalaitiz thes 
nusstonary. - 
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The. Sunday-school.. 
“LESSON FOR OCTOBER 5TH. 
PARABLE OF THE SOWER.—MATT, XII, 
18-28, 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL work is peculiarly a work of 
seed-sowing. When last the Sunday-school 
workers of this country were gathered in na- 
tional convention they based all their discus- 
sions of a three-days’ session on the outline of 
the parable of the sower; and they took tp in 
order the field, the seed, ‘the “sowing, the 
powers, and the harvest as including all that 
they had ‘assembled to consider. “And now, a8 
all fae Sunday-schools of the land are to study 
this parable together, they can look at it as at 
exhibit of their entire field and work and work- 
ers and methods of working, and their 
attained and probable results of effort: 
It is more than an ordinary “Sunday-school 
lesson. It is a hap of the Chiistidn world, 
fn which every man’s and every child’s 
home is laid down accurately, with its sur- 
roundings and his prospects fully déscribed. 
_ It is an instantaneous photograph, catching the 
face and form of every teacher ‘and sebolar in 
every Sunday-school, and fastening them upon 
the paper for permanent reference and:atudy. 
As the various classes study this parable to- 
gether, let them examine its map andsee where 
it locates their home. The present position of 
every class and of each scholar in that class is 
marked there. It has not been omitted. It is 
@ matter of no little interest and of greater 
importance to find it., The teacher.should.in 
advance think of: his scholars’ one’by one, and 
settle it in his mind where the map will place 
them. Is Jobnny there “by the wayside’ ? 
Is that Willy’s home on the “stony place’? 

Mary “among the thorns’? Does ‘the 
good ground”? mark Lucy’s standing > Let 
the scholars also examine the crowded’ places 
in the spiritual photograph, and pick out ‘the 
representation of themselves which is there. 
Am I shown standing “ by the wayside,” a list _ 
less, unthinking hearer of the Word of ‘the 
Kingdom ? Does every lesson taught or loving, 
earnest word spoken to me only furnish food 
for the birds of the air, and prove treasure ‘to 
none but “the wicked one’ who ‘catcheth it 
away? Is my picture that of him with the 
*“¢stony”’ ground’ heart? When I hear the 
Word giadly‘and form good’ resolves freely, is 
my purpose of serving God only on the surfacé, 
and is there away down in my heart a love of 
self, or ease, or pleasure which prevénts the 
roots of entire submission to my Saviour taking 
adeep andalasting hold? Is that my face— 
the mian ‘in ‘the ungodly crowd, “among the 
thorns,” stopping with vile companfons, or in a 
wretched business which had better be gbau- 
Goned? Are all the precious influences about 
me in the Sunday-school or in the ‘church-fold 
to. be neutralized by my surroundings and my 
chosen wrong pursuits, so that. the life of the 
good seed is choked out by ‘the care of this 
world and the deceitfulness of riches’? May I 
indeed thank God that I see my face in the one 
whose heart has by his grace become ‘*good 
ground”? Is the truth which I''receive week 
by week made profitable and fruitfal, “ bejug 
mixed with faith’ in. my heart’ as 1 hear it? 
These are questions which teachers and scholars 
must answer for themselves and for :né an- 
other as together they study the para’ le of the 
cower and examine the maps and the photo- 
graph which locates and pictures them each 
andali. ‘‘He that hath ears to hear let him 
hear.” He that hath eyes to see let him see. 
’ CR 


Tse Sunday-school is by no means to 
suffer from the absence of sharp criticism. 
Many who know little else about it are familiar 
with its faults; and. not a few ministers, 
editors, and other good men expose their own 
defects wh‘le undertaking to, expose those of 
the Sunday-school.. In one of.the well-con- 
ducted Sunday-school magazines appear.aseries 
of ministerial “criticisms upon our Sanday- 
schools as they are,” as.read at a. New England 
Sunday-school institute, Of course; the writer 
is “profoundly convinced’?.as to, the evils he 
points out; and be is sure his opinions. are 
shared by ‘‘some of the wisest, best, and most 
devoted clomzymen,” as well as by “‘notafew 
of the.most thoughtful of our laity.” To.start 
with, he believes that, ‘as at present generally 
managed, the eyil of our Sunday-schools is 
greater than the good produced.” That is:cer- 
tainly discouraging! . Is it. to be acconnted for 
by the fact that he has himself “been a steady 
worker in the Sunday-school cause: for mearly 
twenty years’ 2? Would the schools -haye'done 
better had he let. them, jalone? . Who knows? 
At all events, ‘if they go on in the:way in 
which. they now too. generally ere, they ought: 
to be abolished, and the:sooner the better.” 
But before he wipes them ous entirely be: pro- 
posesto give them a further trial, under sucb 

bs 24) he pow suggesta. “We may 


s¢tile it,” be cays, ‘and the sooner the hatter, -| - 









that the present, too. secular espect of-our Bun-* 






hae mest be pranged. *Unsecnlarize’ 
should’ be our eartiest® and persistent cry.” Io 
this work of unseculatizing he would put astop 
to the building of separate Sunday-school 
fooms, like the Akron and Bethany and Morn- 
ing Star rooms. " “ However radical the opinion 
thay bé, they are Hot the places for the Sunday- 
school, no matter how well furnished or pre- 
pared they may be.’” The church audience- 
room—“ that which is specially the church, the 
plate of worship of ‘the great congregation” — 
tliat is the room for the Sunday-dehool. Penned 
into the higt-backed pews, the children will by 
mere force of habit become so accustomed to 
the sacred” quarters that they will want to be 
Siways there?’ the church will ‘become natur- 
oily’ their “home, ‘the’ place of their léve, 
of their ‘Christian education and  experi- 
ence.” This plan is, in ‘his opinion, ‘best 
for ‘the Stindsy-school and it is safe’ for 
the church; for *‘in a well-appointed church 
a decently mavaged Sunday-school’ never 
does any harm of consequence.” ‘That is en- 
couraging! Of course, he believes that ‘*black- 
boards and maps and globes and such like ap- 
pliances belong to our secular schools’; and 
that “they are out of place, needless, and use- 
less in the Sunday-school.” He sees that ‘‘a 
great many of our hymns are the merest 
trash” ; that “the nuniber of really good and 
suitable hymns is very small and no ‘book we 
possess contains them all.”” “As our libraries 
now are generally,” he piously concludes, ‘it 
would be God’s mercy if they could’ be de- 
stroyed,’? Indeed, “many of these books, 
tmorally, are poison.” The clerical critic’s con- 
clusion of the whole matter seems to be that, 
if the Sunday-schcols generally will abandon 
separate and convenient rooms, will shut out 
maps and blackboards, will destroy their libra- 
ties, will sing only from a book that contains 
all the “really good and suitable hymns” 
which were ever written, will put themselves 
entirely under their pastors and be well man- 
aged when there, they may yet, be saved to the 
church and the world; “but if otherwise, then 
the time will come surely, however long hence, 
when Sunday-schools will be abolished.” It 
would be with the poorest of our Sunday- 
schools under such doctoring as this as with 
the, woman having a bloody issue in the days of 
our Lord, who “suffered many things of many 
physicians, . ._. and was nothing bettered, 
but rather grew worse.” Their hope, like 
hers, is in coming closer to the Great Physician, 
fn whatever room they meet or whatever are 
their helps and appliances. 


»... The question of subjecting all candidates 
for the Sutiday-schoo! teacher’s office toa rigid 
examination is being vigorously discussed in 
England. -While we are unlikely to bring be- 
fore a board of examiners, fora formal trial of 
their qualifications, those who offer themselves 
to teach in our Sunday-schools, none should be 
accepted as teachers who are not known to 
have essential: fitness for that position. The 
church is really responsible for the teaching in 
its Sunday-school, The superintendent, as the 
representative of thechurch atthe head of the 
school, is responsible for those ‘who are teach- 
ers under ‘him, He ought neither to accept 
nor retain any teacher who ‘is not known ‘to 
him (so far as one can know another) as pos- 
séssed of a right spirit and as duly informed 
in the truth which is ‘ail important to efficient 
service for Christ with precious souls. The 
superintendent cannot evade responsib Mitty in 
this thing. If a bad spirit is displayeéd’by his 
teachers, or if pernicious doctrines are taught 
by them, he is to blame’ for it. For what is he 
made superintendent, if it is not to be re- 
sponsible for the teachers over whom he is set 


Y in charge? 


_ seeekmcommenting om, the tendency of Sun- 
day-school teachers to preach, rather, than to 
teach, Rev. H. Somerviile Gedge said, at a 
teachers’ association in Northampton, England, 
that “‘ there were some who: very dogmatically 
asserted that. no sermon, ought to exceed a 
querter of an bour or twenty minutes, but who 
thought nothing of giving their scholars three- 
quarters of an honr twice a Sunday,’’. Although, 
few American Sunday-schools , have two ses- 
sions’a day; it. may safely be said that the Jong- 
est and trashiest sermons preached in this coun- 
try are those given by Bible-class teachers, who 
mistake preaching for teaching. 


...-The suggestion ‘in one of thé Sunday 
school periddicals that Sunday-schoo! institutes 
should have moré of the chatactér of ‘mass 
meetings and give less ‘pr to specimén 
exercises led by skihéd‘workers shows an utter 
lak of apprehétision of ‘the dBject ahd proper 


exercises of an institute.” Masé gatherings bave'| 


thtir place in the'plans oF thé Sunday-school 


FEE ANDEPEND ENT. 


smounting to about £115, the Christian World 
remarks that “sixty pounds of this sum were 
given by the teachers and children.. The teach- 
erg all of them gaye gold, and nothing less,” 
This is a common mode of meeting church 
Sunday-school expenses. Those who do the 
work are expected to pay the bills. The churchr 
members, who do nothing in the Sunday.school, 
usually give to it only as much as they do for 
it. Then the fear is expressed. by those non- 
giving and non-doing. members that the union 
between the church and the Sundsy-school is 
not as close as it, should be ! 


.... The true unity which is'to ‘be des'reda in 
the Chureh of Christ’: was’ well ‘described bya 
speaker at the last anniversary of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, when he said ; ‘“‘ One 
Saith is better than one form.” ‘There is to-day 
more unity among the different Evangelical 
churches of Great Britain which are known as 
Dissenters than within the limits of the 
Church of England. The Bible is the best 
bond of Christian union. Its united study is 
now bringing the Sunday-schools of America 
into very close fellowship and sympathy. 


».-The habit of passing judgment on the 


‘spiritual state of those who profess to be wor- 


shipers—a habit which leads some to forbid 
children generally from joining in the Lord’s 
Prayerin the Sunday-school—is well illustrated 
in the correspondence of the Zion Church Advo- 
cate, an organ of the colored Methodists, where 
one writer declares that ‘‘ Mr. T. W. Johnson is 
an unconverted man, though a member of the 
ehurch’’; and another that he has learned of him 
‘as a man that belonged to the church and had 
never received religion.” 


...-Mr. Robert Cowden, corresponding sec- 
retary of the Ohio State Sunday-school Associa- 
tion, is a member of the United Brethren 
Church, a strong and vigorous denomination 
in that state. The Sunday-school magazine of 
that body of Christians, Our Bible Teacher, is one 
of the most attractive of the many denomina- 
tional journals which give added prominence 
and power to the International Lessons, 


...sThe General Sunday-school Convention 
for the provinces of Ontario and Quebec is 
called to meét at Toronto, October 2st, for a 
three days’ session. A cordial invitation is ex- 
tended to workers from the United States. 


«++. Lhe lowa Bible-school Helper has suspended 


} publication and transferred its subscription list 


to the Sunday-school World. . It did good service 
in its day and the results of »ite. work are not 
likely to die out. - 


-..e Tuesday, October 7th, is the day set down 
for the Suoday-school cause at the Conference 
of the Evangelical Alliance. 


| 
Eduention, 


Old and New for September gives the de- 
tails of a scheme about to be undertaken under 





.the auspices of Harvard University, with the 


co-operation of one or more logal. societies, for 


| promoting the betteredncation of. women. For 


four years past the universities of Cambridge 
and London (England) have publisbed annually 
a schedule of subjects for study, with. sugges- 
tions respecting the best. methods of prepara- 
tion, offering certificates of proficiency (with 
honorable mention for unusual merit) to all 
women above the age of eighteen years who 


, should pass examination in the July next fol- 
‘lowing, The result of the. experiment, in 
England has shown that women are anxious to, 
‘avail themselves of this opportunity to test 
their acquirements, and persons holding the 


university certificate are so eagerly sought as 
teachers that the Cemand far exceeds the supply. 
Encouraged by this success, the Woman’s Edu- 
cation Association in Boston applied to Har- 
vard to undertake the same experiment here, 
The corporation promptly responded, and ar- 
rangements have been made to inaugurate the 
system next summer. The examinations are og 
two grades and the details areas follows: , . 
“J, The preliminary examination for certifi- 
cates.of attainment for pos Women not less 
than seventeen years old. 

“TI. An advanced examination for young 
women ‘who have ‘passed the preliminary ex- 
jamination and are not less than eighteen years 


‘old. “7 : 

_ “Nowe will be admitted as candidates for the 

—— who have not passed the first. 

sg: tal wing bjects English Frese, 

‘ollo su : 

‘physical geography, either elementary botany 

or’ e) iphics, arithmetic,’ algebra’ 
hb equations, 


metry,. 


causé; But they céiinot do the work of the in-: has 


‘stitute, any tidre that ‘the Gxercisés of the 
‘schoo! playground in timé of recess cau Go the 
work Of the clase-rodin; where the expériéniced 
teacher bas special prominence and léeadérebip. 
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iD ddetmaticn Can 


didates must py 
solid geometry, algebra, logari and ed 
triguasmatey, Lad Say She of pak tdi 


ing subjects: analytic geometry, 
heri onometry, and * nechaniea, 
arr Frooe —In 1 candidere nat 


either of the two following subjects: qu ot 
of Continental E pe dung es - me 
e Reformation, 1517-1648 ; English and ie 
ican history from 1688 to the end of’ the eigh. 
& . Pri } —Candidates 
three of tne follng ube: mental shied 
ophy, moral philosop: ogic, rhetoric, political 
SRF examina’ zi 
“For ons, und 
is'stated the amount of work required et 
Ean a oe Gases geo 
ani near cases the 
we Tho two forms of,conttScaben ua, 
‘The two forms 0 to be issued to 
thoge who satisfactoril. 68 th examing 
tions are as follows: _ al 


a “*HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 

“ Preliminary Hramination for Women.’ 
inctiom ceaneed. witht te A ory with ti, 
nction) (passed. w e est distinction 
the Previnece Examination, held he on 
the —— of —,, 1874, under the direction of the. 
Faculty of Harvard College, and is to 

proceed to the Advanced Examination, 
‘ Cambridge, Aug. 10t, 1874, et 
“HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
“ Advanced Lxamination for Women. 
‘‘A—— B—— having duly passed the Prelim. 
inary Examination on the —— of —, 187%, has 
been admitted to the Advanced Examination in 
the section [s] of ——, and has ed 
with distinction) (passed with the highierent 
tinction) the prescribed examination in — 
held at ——, under the direction of the Faculn 
of Harvard College, on the —— day of — 
1875. dent, ' 








“ Cambridge, Aug. Ist, 1875.” ’ 
Candidates may prepare for the examination 
at any place and in any way they choose. The 
University will send its representative, with the 
examination papers, wherever a properly con. 
stituted society will bring together a sufficient 
namber of candidates. The written answen 
will be examined under the direction of the 
University. The examinations can be held 
wherever local societies are formed to arrange 
the necessary preliminaries’ and bring together 
a sufficient number of ‘candidates. The work of 
such a society would be ‘‘to make the neces 
sary announcements of time, place, fees, ex- 
penses, and general conditions, to provide 
proper board and lodging, to provide an exam- 
ivation room, to supervise the examination, to 
collect fees, and to assist young women who 
cannot afford to pay the fees and expenses,” 
The expenses aré: first, the amount paid the 
University for making out the examination 
papers; second, the amount paid for examin- 
ing the work of the candidates; third, incl 
dental charges—as room-rent, expenses of the 
examiner from the’ University, etc.; and the 
local societies might expect a part of this, at 
least, to be returned to them in fees from the 
candidates. We welcome this new movement 
asan important addition to the agencies for 
the promotion of the higher educattun of wo- 
men in this country. and. we. shall watch ite 
progress with friendly and hopeful interest. 


....The Report on Public Instruction in the 
Madras Presidency for 1870-71, says the Friend 


_ of India, shows a marked improvement in the 


educational statistics of the previous year. On 
the 3lst of March, 1870, the total number of 
colleges.and schools connected with the depart- 
ment was.3,134, with an. attendance of 105,455 
pupils; on the 3ist of March, 1871, there were 
8,479 schools and colleges and 115,212 scholars, 
an increase of 345.institutions and 9,757 pupils. 
The increase belongs almost entirely to private 
sehools working under the Results’ Grant Bys- 
tem. .The number of government iustitutions 
inereased from 116, with an attendance of 
10,420, to 119, attended by 10,811 scholars. The 
number of aided schools, other than those 
under the. Madras Education Act, rose; from 
1,761 to 2,204, and the attendance from 69,277 
to 80,628.. The schools under inspection, but 
not aided, were slightly fewer in 1870-71 than 
in the previous year; and the attendance stood 
at 19,724, against 21,453 in 1869-70, These schools 
are being improved with a view to their quali- 
fying for grants. Of the 115,212 scholars under 


| instruction 548 were Europeans, 4,244 East In- 


dians; 12,276 native Christians, 98,880 Hindoos,. 
4,801 Mohammedans, and 13 Parsees. 10,185 were 
girls; of whom 193 were Europeans, 1,848 East 
Indians, 3,873 native Christians, 4,258 Hindoos, 
13 Parsees, and 5 Mohammedans. i 


oo. pwentyfive Brazilian students are now 
on the register of Cornell University. The aa 
niversary of their country’s independence, 
Sept. 7th,-was- celebrated at Ithaca, on the 6th 


q inpt., with a-parade and supper. 


©. - Miss Hannah Schofield, ‘of Morris Coun- 
ty; New Jersey, ‘is said to be the first = 
elected to the Office of school trustee in thi 
state under the law padsed last winter allowing 
women to hold that position. 
veo« Top Board of Education of the Reformed 
Chgrph (Dutch) report, AD - 
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“Pebbles. | 


© 4 xeano minister widower, who married 
yather sooner than some of the sisters thought 
proper and becoming, excused himself as fol- 
jows: “My dear brethren and sisters, my grief 
twas greater than I could bear. I turned every 
way for peace and comfort, but none came. I 
searched the Scriptures from Ginisee to Rever- 
lations, and found plenty of promises to the 
widder, but narry one to the widderer. And 
go I took it that the Lord didn’t waste sym- 
pathy on a man when it was in his power to 
comfort himself; and, having a first-rate chance 
to marry in the Lord, I did so again. Besides, 
brethren, I considered that poor Betsy was 
just as dead as she would ever be.” 





...-A man in Whitehall kicked another man, 
and was arrested for so doing. When brought 
before a justice of the peace, he informed his 
honor that the man he had kicked was a light- 
ning-rod man. The justice at once discharged 
him, with the remark: ‘‘ Theman who wouldn’t 
kick a lightning-rod man wherever he finds one 
is unfit to enjoy the liberties for which Wash- 
ington fought and Thomas Paine wrote.” The 
justice had paid $5,000 for lightning-rods on his 
house last spring. 


....“*James Jenkins,’”’ said a schoolmaster to 
his pupil, ‘‘ what is an average ?”’ 

“A thing, sir,” answered the scholar, prompt- 
ly, ‘‘ that hens lay eggs upon.” 

‘“Why do you say that, you silly boy ?”’ asked 
the pedagoguge. 

‘Because, sir,” said the youth, ‘tI heard a 
gentleman say the other day as a hen would 
lay, On an average, a hundred and twenty eggs 
@ year.” 


.«..I found it very inconvenient and a 
great loss of time,’’ said Chateaubriand, ‘‘ to 


at 5 o’clock and insisted upon that hour. After 
many arguments and many heated discussions, 
we finally compromised upon 6 o’clock—an 
hour which was very inconvenient to us both. 
This is what they call do 


tie eonceasi ” 





.-.-A marriage between a Christian gentle- 
man and Jewish lady, not long since, exercised 
the minds of some of their friends. ‘* Pooh! 
pooh !’’ said a gentleman, “why in the world 
make such a fuss about it. After all, they 
will only be bound together like the Old and 
New Testament!’ 


...-A farmer lost a gimlet in the woods near 
Monticello, Minnesota, three years ago, and the 
other day cut down an iron-wood tree, fast in 
the forks of which he found—not a gimlet, but 
a three-quarter inch auger! He is sorry he 


didn’t wait a year or two longer, asa two-inch |: 


auger was just what he wanted. 


...“‘Fred,” said a young man, walking up 
Cortlandt street, the other day, after listening 
to his wonderful story, ‘‘do you know why you 
are like a harp struck by lightning?’ ‘ No,” 
says Fred. “I give it up.” ‘Because a harp 
struck by lightning is a blasted lyre.” 


--..An engineer on the Western North Caro- 
lina Railroad shouted to a crowd of rustics who 
had gathered to see the first train of cars come 
in: ‘Put down your umbrellas! You’ll scare;the 
engine off the track!’? The umbrellas were 
lowered at once. 


-..-A sea-captain invited to meet the com- 
mittee of a society for the evangelization of 
Africa, when asked: ‘Do the subjects of the 
King of Dahomey keep Sabbath?’ replied: 
“Yea, and everything else they can lay their 
hands on.” 


«++-The “Danbury man’s” last is: ‘The 
churches were well filled Sunday. The shape 
is an improvement, but the trimming is not 
wholly satisfactory. They set a little further 
back on the head than the summer styles, we 
“think.” 


+++»Foote once asked a man without a sense 
of tune in him: ‘‘Why are you forever humming 
that tune?’ ‘Because it haunts me,” was the 
reply. ‘No wonder,” answered Foote. ‘“ You 
are forever murdering it.” 


+...The death of John Stuart Mill brings up 
‘the anecdote of the Philadelphia publisher who 
advertised certain new books, as follows: ‘ Mill 
on Political Economy; Ditto on the Floss.” 


-++-A Nebraska man, on his dying-bed, re- 
membered that his wife was smoking some 
hams, and he said: * Now, Henrietta, don’t go 
snuffling around and forget them hams.” 


----A good-hearted but partially deaf old lady 
is much disturbed by the talk about the Kicka- 
Poo Indians. She doesn’t see why any body 
should kick a poor Indian, 


:++-A Seneca Falls clergyman is said to have 
called at a millinery store on opening day “in 
order to anticipate what he should-see on the 
following Sunday.” i 


.+..In America worth makes the man. In 


COCKE, M. J., Bapt., ord., Liberty, Va. 





- Plinisterial Register. 


ADAMS, Grorce M., Cong., of Wellésley, inst., 

Sept: 11th, Holliston, Mass. 

ANSORGE, B. J., Luth., Paducah, Ky. 

BALLARD, James, Bapt., of Judsonia, at Den- 

mark, Ark. 

BARNEY, B. H., Bapt., ord., Aug. 28th, Fair- 
field, O. 


CROSS, C. B., Bapt., ord., Sept. 18th, at Hunt- 

ington, Mass., as missionary to Birmah. 

DE CORMIO, Louis, Epis., of Cambridge Theo. 

School, at St. John’s, Taunton, Mass. 

DORRS, Henry, Epis., of Bound Brook, N. J., 

at Collinsville, Conn. 

ELDER, E. 8., Unit., of Houlton, Me., at Lex- 

ington, Mass. 

EVANS, W. P., Luth., ord., Sept. 6th, Johns- 

town, N. Y. 

FAY, C. H., Univ., inst., Sept. 17th, Washing- 

ton, D. C. 

FIELDS, H. L., Bapt., of West Point, Ia., inst., 

Sept. 11th, Alton, Ill. 

FRANCIS, Lewis, Ref. (Dutch), inst., Sept. 

18th, Greenpoint, L. I. 

FRENCH, D. 8, Bapt., of Indianola, Ii., at 

Brookston, Ind. 

FREEMAN, A. L., Bapt., of Southington, Ct., 

at Penfield, N. Y. 

FRIENDELING, J., Ref. (Ger.), of Titusville, 

at Reading, Pa. 

GEE, V. O., Epis., Hempstead, Tex. 

one G. A., Bapt., of Rumney, at Hudson, 

GRIFFITHS, T. H., Cong., stated supply, 

Potsdam Junction, N. Y. 

GRAF, D., Luth., Dashwood, Ont. 

HALL, 8S. R., Cong., of Brownington, as stated 

supply at Granby, Vt. 

HANNA, J. C., Presb., of Rossville, at Dal- 

manutha, Ia. 

HULBERT, C. E., Bapt., of Owasso,‘ at Mar- 

quette, Mich. 

JEFFREYS, H., Bapt., of Pine Flatts, at Punx- 

utawney, Pa. 

KING, Hream, Ref. (Ger.). Bellefonte, O. 

KRUMSEIG, T., Luth., Henderson, Minn. 

pee Joun H., ord., Sept. 15th, Boston, 
ass. 


LIVINGSTON, R., Bapt., of Cameron, at Tren- 

ton, Mo. 

LOUGHRIDGE, R. M., Presb., of Port Lavaca, 

at Goliad. Tex. 

MAISCH, J. M., Luth., Paoli, Kan. 

MANNING, M. E., Bapt., ord., Polkville, Miss. 

MARTIN, E. H., Luth., ord., Sept. 6th, Johns- 

town, N. Y. 

MILLS, C. B., F. Bapt., New Haven, Mich, 

McLEOD, E. 8., Unit., of Chicopee, Mass., at 
Houlton, Me. 

MUNRO, Joun H., Presb., of Ireland, inst., 
Sept. 18th, Springfield-st. ch., Boston, 
Mass. 

PECK, A. W., Bapt., of Benicia, Cal., at 
Brooklyn, Minn, 

PITCHER, Joun H., Ref. (Dutch), inst., Sept. 
2d, Westerloo, N. Y. 

RAYMOND, L. W., F. W. Bapt., of Bates Theo. 
Sem., inst., Sept. 4th, at Harrison, Me. 
ae J. A., Cong., inst., Sept. 4th, Belfast» 

e. 

RUSSELL, A. A., Bapt., of Morrison, II., at 
Waterloo, Ta. 

SIKES, J.R., Luth., inst., Aug. 21st, Schaghti- 
coke, A 

STAUFFER, A. 8., Ref. (Ger.), St. Clair, P: 

STORRS, W., Bapt., Clinton, Ill. 

SHARPE, A., Cong., of Hebron, stated sup- 
ply, Exeter, Ct. 

THORN, James, Buapt., of Trenton, at Marl- 
borough, J. 

SMITH, A. P., D.D., Presb., at Dallas, Tex. 

WARD, E., Bapt., of Daisy, at White Ash, Ia.. 

WOOD, C. A., Presb., Silver City, New Mexico. 

WISSW AESSER, C. L., Luth., inst., Aug. 31st, 
Logan, Neb. 

WORDEN, H., Luth., Pebble Creek, Neb. 


CALLS. 


BALLARD, T. E., Univ., Walton and Wood- 
ville, Ind. Accepts. 

BROWNVILLE, Joun W., Cong., of Bangor 
Theo. Sem., to So. Bridgton, Me. Accepts. 

BRIER, J. W., Sr., Cong., of Oakland, to 
Dutch Flat, Cal. Accepts. 

BURTON, W. T., Unit., of Athol, to Clinton, 
Mass. 

COLEMAN, J. W., Presb., of Darien, to New 
Haven, Conn. 

DUNCAN, Joun, D.D., Bapt., of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to Essex, Ct. 

FENN, Wi1iuM, Bapt., of Rochester, N. Y., 
to Willimantic, Ct. Accepts. 

FREELAND, D. M1zzs, Presb., of Monroe, N. 
Y., to Kingston, N. J. 

FOBES, Writs A., Cong., of Halifax, to 
Chesterfield, Mass. Accepts. 

HARTZELL, J. H., Univ., Middletown, Conn. 
Accepts. 

HILLMAN, Joserx D., Morav., of Gracehill, 
to Harmony, Ia. Accepts. 

_ M. D., Epis., of Rochester, N. Y., to 

drian, Mich. 


LYMAN, imorny, Cong., of Westfield, to 
Bernardstown, Mass. 

LINDAHL, 8. P. A., Luth., of Chicago, to Ist 
ch., Galesburg, Ill. Accepts. 

LOWRY, W. J., D.D., Presb., of Selma, Ala., 
to Chestnut st. ch,, Louisville, Ky. 

LYON, -Mr., Unit.) of Fall River, Mass,, to 
Elisworth, Me. " 

McCLURG, J. 8., — of White Rock, TIL, 


McOOMB, H. A., Presb., of Macomb, Ill, to 
Louisiana, Mo. ;' 
McKITRICK, J. M., U. P., of Greenwood, Mo., | : 
to Prosperity, Ill. 

ALEXANDER, Presb., of Springfield, 
to Wieton N. r ‘ 
MILLIGAN, T. {V., Presb., of Waynesburg, to 
Steubenville, oO: Accepts. oy j 
PEACOCK, J. H., U. P., of Center, Pa., to 
Coulterville, Til. 

ORDWAY, Jatrvs, Cong., of Buckingham, to 

Salem, Ct. 

SAVAGE, M. J., Cong., of Hannibal, Mo., to 

8d Unit. ch., Chicago, Ml. Accepts. 

SHIELDS, E. W., Morav., of Nazareth Hall, 
Pa., to Gracehill, Ia. Accepts. 

erTE K., Bapt., ord., Sept. 3d, Ontario, 


VEDDER, Epwim, Ref. (Dutch), of Schoharie, 
to Jerusalem, N. Y. Accepts. 
WOODWELL, Witu1am H., Cong., of New- 
buryport, Mass., to Wells, Me. Accepts. 


REMOVALS. 
BARNARD, O. H., Presb., Monroe, Wis., re" 
signs. 


CLARK, Netson, Cong., Rochester, Mass, 

CURTIS, A. W., Cong., Lisbon, IIl., resigns. 

DICKERMAN, SHERWOOD, Cong., West Haven, 

Ct., resigns. Leaves Dec. 3ist. 

FISHER, C. £.,Cong., Lawrence, Mass., resigns. 

GREELEY, 8. 8. N., Cong., Oswego, N. Y., re- 

signs. ‘Ill health. 

HENRY, J. W., Bapt., Rome, Mich., resigns. 

LIGHTNER, M. C., Epis., Grace cb., Detroit, 

Mich., resigns. 

MASON, 8. G., Bapt., Yanceyville, N. C., re- 

sigas. 

MALVERN, J., F. W. Bapt., Biddeford, Me., 

resigns. 

MEARS, L. D., Cong., Sterling, Mass. 

METTLER, A. W., Bapt., Ovid, N. Y., resigns. 

Leaves Nov. Ist. 

MERRIAM, J., Bapt., El Paso, Ill, resigns. 

MOORE, AsHER, Univ., Joliet, Ill., resigns. 

MORRISON, F., F. W. Bapt., W. Campton, N. 

H., resigns. 

POWELL, 8. W., Cong., Virginia, Sterling, 

Wheatland, and De Soto, Wis., resigns. 

RONEY, Wi1u14m, Bapt., Sheboygan Falls, 

Wis., resigns. 

SEAVER, Nataantet, Jr., Unit., Davenport, 

Ta., resigns. 

SEVERANCE, Joun F., Cong., Crete, Tl. 

STUART, D. M., F. Bapt., Buffalo, N. Y., re- 
signs. 


SMITH, J. H., Presb., French Grove, Ill, re- 
signs. Ill health. 

THAYER, Tuatcuer, D.D., Cong., of New- 
port, R. L., resigns. 

THOMSON, Henry, Ref. (Dutch), Peapack, N. 
J., resigns. Leaves Oct. 1st. 
WATERMAN, A. T., Cong., Kensington, Ct., 

resigns, 


WHITCOMB, Smrmon, Cong., Kingston, Me. 
; «TM health, ' if i 
-WILLLAMS, Gzores,, Cong, Grasse. Lake, 
_Mich,, resigns. 
WILKINS, A., Bapt., Canandaigua, N. Y., re- 
signs. Leaves Oct. Ist. 
DEATHS. 


BLACKSTOCK, Moss, Meth., Paxton, Ill. 

CAMPBELL, Wit1t14M, Meth., Somerville, 
Mass., August 5th. ed 64, 

HOFFMEIER, J. W., Ref. (Ger.), Manchester, 
Md., Aug. 30th. Aged 65, 

JAEGER, ARNOLD, Luth., Columbus, Tex. 
Aged 30. + 

——_, Wim, Bapt., Florence, Ala, Aged 


a P. H., Bapt., Pensacola, Fla., Aug. 


MORRISON, -Rozert D., Meth., Hightstown, 
N.Y. Aged 73. 
MOULTON, Horace, Meth., Stafford Springs, 
’ Conn., Sept. 11th. Aged 74. 
OSBORNE, E. H., Bapt., Medon, Tenn., Aug. 
1st. 


ROOT, Davip, Cong., Chicago, Mll., Aug. 30th. 
Aged 82, ae 

SLEUTZ, J. R., U. P., of Martin’s Ferry,.0., 
Sept. 8th. ; 


WATKINS, W. P., Meth., at Waterloo, Ia., 
Sept. 2d. 
WELLINGTON, E., Univ., Alton, Me., Sept. 
4th. Aged 72. 
WILSON, Wii11am, D.D., Ref. Presb., Cincin- 
nati,O. Aged 71. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


ASH, Grorce W.,'Presb., of Young America, at 
Irvington IL, as professor of languages 
goes to Illinois Agricultural College. 

BURRAGE, H. 8., Bapt., of Waterville, Me., 
becomes editor of Zion’s Advocate, Portland, 
Me 


DOWNS, C. A., Cong., of Lebanon, resigns, 
and accepts a position as financial agent of 
Kimball Union Academy, Meriden, N. H. 

HERRICK, E. P., Cong., of Middle Haddam, 
Conn., goes to Northern Mexico, as mission- 
ary of the American Board. 

HOPKINS, Txeopore W., Cong,, of Rochester, 
N. Y., has been appointed instructor in ec- 
clesiastical history in Chicago Theo. Sem. 

HOWLAND, Wiiu1aM §8., Cong., of Andover 

” Theo. Sem., sailed Sept. 13th, to join the 
Madura Mission. 

PADDOCK, Bensamin H., D.D., Epis., was 

* | gonsecrated Bishop of Massachusetts. in 
Grace ch., Brooklyn, N. Y., Sept. 17th, 

SCHAEFFEK, C. W., D.D., L inst., Sept. 
lith, as professor in Philadelphis’ Theo, 


Sem. 
SPAETH, A. Lath.; inst. Sept. 11th, as profess- 
BR of in Philadelphia Theo. Seeds? 2? erat 


VAIL,’ A.'L., Ba rate gr Mich., resign#P> 
bi a were pe tm of seinen of The 








France Worth makes the woman, 


to Oregon and Forest City, Mo, 


Literary Department. 
itR. LONGFELLOW'S NEW POEMS* 


ofthe *Tales.of a Wayside Inn,” of: which 
prévious numbers have been received with 
deserved favor by the public and by the crit- 
ics; and ten short poems,called “‘ Birds of Pas- 
sagé.”:. The last one of these strikes clearly 
the sad note of feeling which is intimated ia 
the title of the book, and still more in the 
title under which these closing poems stand. 
The southward passing of the birds, the 
deepenitig cold, the shortening days of ‘au- 


| the ‘‘silver cord is loosed,” and in Brown- 






































































‘Ts little volume contains the third part 


tumn, the sadness of the times which youth 
regards so blithely from afar off, and of 
which the conscious nearness wells up like & 
dark and bitter spring in the maturer mind, 
this brooding sorrow of the old is touched 
upon in the closing verses of the book. It is 
the experience of gloom in age that we find 
in Ecclesiasticus, foretelling the time when 


ing’s ‘‘ Prospice”: 
“ Fear death ?—to feel the fog in my throat, 
The mist in my face, 
When the snows begin, and the blasts denote 
i Iam nearing the place, 
The power of the night, the press of the storm, 
The post of the foe, 

Where he stands, the Arch Fear in a visible form,” 
and in those prefatory lines of William Mor- 
ris, those lines of strangest musical sadness, 
where he warns us: 

“TI cannot ease the burden of your fears, 
Nor make quick-coming death a little thing, 

Nor for my words shall you forget your tears.” 


But Longfellow’s lines have a gentler lesson 
than these, as becomes the nature of our 
gentler poet: 

“ AFTERMATH. 


“ When the summer fields aré mowa, 
When the birds are fledged and flown, 
And the dry leaves strew the path ; 
With the falling of the snow, 
With the cawing of the crow, 
Once again the fields we mow 
And gather in the aftermath. 


“ Not.the sweet new grass with flowers 

Is this harvesting of ours; 

Not the upland clover bloom; 

But the rowen mixed with weeds, 

‘Tangled tufts from marsh and meads, 

Where the poppy drops its seeds 

In the silence and the gloom.” 

These lines are not without bitterness, but if 
we say that their sentiment is untrue we 
mean Only thatit is over-modest: » Mr. 
Longfellow has no néedi to undervalue the 
autumn! fruits of his matarity.. It is; ine 
deed, unjust to this delightful volume to 
take it at its word —to read‘ first these 
lines that the poet has put at the end of the 
book; ‘and so to color the Wayside Tales 
with the implied sadness of their title. We 
do not find them an ‘‘aftermath,” or “th 
rowen mixed with. weeds”; they are rather 
like “‘the sweet new grass with flowers.” 
Their tone of feeling is often, indeed, the 
newest.. See this humorous passage de- 
scribing the flight of Sir Christopher, the 
profligate gallant, into the New England 
forest: , 


“ Meanwhile Sir Christopher wandered away 
Through pathiess woods for s month and a dsy, 
Shooting pig and sl at night J 
With the noble savage, who took delight 
In his feathered hat and his Velvet vest, 

His gun and his rapier and the rest. 

But as soon as the noble savage heard 

That a bounty was offered for this gay bird 
He wanted to slay him out of hand 

And bring in his beautiful scalp for a show.” 


This’ satire upon the “noble savage” - 
not the work of age or of antiquated'symps 
thies, and we find abundant instances in 
these poems of expression caught from re 
cent influences. 

In one of the “‘ Interludes ” between the 
Tales occur these lines, which give a glimps¢ 
into the method not only of this work, bul 
of much else that Mr. Longfellow has writ 
ten: 

“ Poets—the best of them—are birds 
Of passage; where their instinct leads 
* They range abroad for thoughts and words, 
And from all climes bring home the seeds 
That germinate in flowers or weeds, 
They are not fowls in barnyards born, 
To cackle o’er a grain of corn; 
And, if you shut the horizon down 
To the small limits of their town, 
What do you but degrade your bard 
Till he at last becomes as one 
Who thinks the all-encircling sun 
Rises and sets in his back yard?” 

‘Nearly twenty-five years ago: Mr. Long 
fellow told ‘us in “ Kavanagh”’ that th 
poet's business was to find his subject whe: 
ever he could, to seek’ variety and powe 
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rather than a ood or even 4 ‘national in- 
spiration, Conformably to this precept, a 
striking range of thought and expression 
may.be .noticed..in. the. present. work. .In 
meter and in subject we havea great variety; 
even the quaint style of the modern “ pre- 
Raphaelite poets is given with all the power 
and weirdness of Rossetti or Swinburne, but 
without their exaggerations, their forcing of 
the sentiment over the edge of the ludi- 
crous. Thus in*‘ The Musician’s Tale” we 
read how the cruel stepmother came home 
to the orphans: 


“There stood: the small children with sorrowful 


Brom defore her feet she thrust them apart. 


«She gave to them neither ale nor bread; 
* Ye shall suffer hunger and hate,’ she said. 
“She took from them their quilts of blue, 
And said: ‘ Ye shall lie on the straw we strew.’ 
“She took from them the great waxlight; 
* Now ye shail lie in the dark at night.’ 
«In the evening late they cried with cold; 
‘The mother heard # under the mold. 
“The woman heard it the earth below: 
“To my little children I must go.’ 
“She standeth before the Lord of all: 
* And may I go to my children small?’ 


*She prayed him so long and would not cease, 
Until he bade her depart in peace.” 


Her restless mother’s love brings her by 
night from the grave, to comfort her dis- 
tressed children: 


*One she braided, another she brushed, 
The third she lifted, the fourth she hushed. 


*The fifth she took on her lap and pressed, 
Asif she would suckle it at her breast.” 


She reproaches her husband for his neglect: 


“*T left behind me quilts of blue; 
My children lie on the straw ye strew. 


“*T left behind me the great waxlight; 
My children lie in the dark at night.’” 


Finally she returns to her grave, saying: 
“* Now crows the cock with feathers swart ; 
The gates of Heaven fly wide apart. 


“* Now crows the cock with feathers white; 
I ean abide no longer to-night.’” 


And thereafter: 


“ Whenever they heard the watch-dogs wail, 
They gave the children bread and ale. 


“ Whenever they heard the watch-dogs bay, 
They feared lest the dead were on their wa y. 


“ Whenever they heard the watch-dogs bark ; 
I myself was young! 
They feared the dead out there in the dark. 
Fair words gladden so many a heart.” 


We do injustice to this poem by quoting less 
than the whole of it, for it is one of remark- 
able power. At the otherextreme of the scale 
isa story of rollicking humor—‘‘ The Sicil- 
ian’s Tale.” 
Maggiore, who was fond of a good dinner, 
and who on’a certain occasion got one by 
feigning to have been transfigured for pen- 
ance into the shape of an ass. The classic 
hexameter which Mr. Longfellow used in 
“Evangeline” is here used in the pocm of 
Elizabeth, ‘‘ The Theologian’s Tale” : 


‘Now was the winter gone and the snow, and Robin 

the Redbreast 

Boasted on bush and tree it was he, it was he, and 
no other 

That hac covered with leaves the Babes in the 
Wood, and blithely 
the birds eang with him, and little cared for his 
boasting, 

Little cared for his Babes in the Wood, or the Orue) 
Uncle, and only 

Sang for the mates they had chosen, and cared for 
the nests they were building. 

With them, but more sedately and meekly, Elizabeth 
Haddon 

Sang in her inmost heart, but her lips were silent 
and songless. 

Thus came the lovely spring with a rush of blos- 
soms and music, 

Flooding the earth with flowers and the air with 

melodies vernal.” 


Another passage, akin in tender feeling to 
this, but illustrating the Manichean faith, 
that life in all its forms is one,” occurs in 
he “Prelude.” It is in Longfellow’s own 
peculiar vein of expression: 
“The flocks that from their beds of reed 
Uprising north or southward fly, 
And fiying write upon the sky 
The biforked letter of the Greeks. 
As hath been said by Ruceliai ; 
All birds that sing or chirp or cry, 
Even those migratory bands, 
The minor poets of the air, 
The plover, peep, and sanderling, 
That hardly can be said to sing, 
But pipe along the barren sands— 
All these have souls akin to ours; 
So hath the lovely race of flowers.” 


There are constant touches which irndi- 
bate the. poet's well-known scholarship 
poetry, as when he uses . Chaucer's 
rand word in speaking of Charle- 
Bnagne, who ‘‘ became armipotent in every 
” Shakespeare tells us of daffodils that 
take the winds of March with beauty”; 
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and in in “ The Student's Tale” Mr. lanstity 
low follows the master a little nearer than 
we fancy, in speaking of 
“The sun, who took 
The empire of the world with sovereign look.” 
In “Peter Bell” Wordsworth has cele- 
brated an ass, who 
“ Upon the pivot of his skull 
Turned round his long left ear”; 
aod Longfellow gives us an even livelier pic- 
ture of the same amiable beast: 
“He saw there in the court the ass, who stood 
Twisting his ears about.” 
Another graphic line describes the wild 
flowers, lighting unerringly upon their: most 
evident discrimination from cultivated ones: 


“ Flowers of the field with petals thin.” 


It is but a touch, but it shows the artist. It 
is but rarely that we come across an un- 
necessary word, or a line added for the 
rhyme’s sake, as in this instance: 

- . - “The grave of a little child, 

Who died upon life’s theshold, 

And never wept or smiled.” 
These poems are throughout enjoyable and 
worthy of Mr. Longfellow’s best reputation. 
We believe that they will strengthen his 
position as the most popular of American 
poets, and that their-author has yet more to 
say to the popular heart and thought. If it 
be true that ‘‘ the wisest of us spend our little 
interval in art and song,” as Mr. Pater tells 
us, then Mr. Longfellow has been one of the 
wisest as well as one of the most successful 
of men, and we wish that his wreath may 
never fade. 





MINOR NOTICES. 


Mr. J. H. Brapie’s book on The Unde 
veloped West is a story of tive years of travel and 
residence, a part of the time in the capacity of 
newspaper correspondent, through the Great 
American Desert and the states of the Pacific 
Coast. The work is written with much ap- 
parent honesty and does not give such flatter. 
ing accounts of the new states and territories 
as are to be found in land circulars and railroad 
reports. Those whose land of promise is the 
‘*Far West,’’ beyond the Missouri River, will 
do well to read carefully the second chapter of 
Mr, Beadle’s book. He assures us that the 
larger part of the western half of this country, 
an area ‘‘ 800 by 1,200 miles in extent,or in round 
numbers a million square miles,’”’ is not to be 
reclaimed ‘until Nature flattens out the coun- 
try and brings it down into the region of 
warmer air and more abundant moisture.” 
‘* Wyoming contains 97,000 square miles, and 
nota foot of land less than 4,000 feet high. 
Colorado has about the average elevation of 
Wyoming. . . . Utah contains over 60,000 
square miles; but, except possibly a few of the 
sunken deserts of the south, the lowest valley 
is higher than the average summit of the Alle- 
gheny Mountains. . . Nevada has the 
same general level as Utah. . . . At the 
Navajo farms in Arizona Ihave seen icicles six 
inches long on the rocks, only 300 feet above 
the fields, on the 18th of June; and in 1871, when 
the Indians had with. great labor brought for- 
wardacrop of corn and planted young orchards, 
on the night of May 3ist a storm of sleet froze 
every plant and tree solid: to the ground. . . . 
If there were no other causes, elevation alone 
would render half the Far West unfit for the 
farmer. . . . The true wealth is to be found 
in mining and grazing.”” We attribute much 
misunderstanding of the physical nature of the 
Western country to the deficiencies of our 
popular maps. Atlases, instead of giving merely 
the political divisions of the states and terri- 
tories, should indicate by different colers the 
alluvial and the mountain regions. This is done 
by the Germans, even in their maps for school 
children ; and we take it to be quite as im- 
portant to know, for instance, that Kansas isa 
fertile, alluvial country, and Colorado, which 
adjoins it, a desolate and mountainous one, as 
to know the exact longitude of the imaginary 
line that separates the two. The arrangement 
of Mr. Beadle’s book is careless ; on pp. 780-731 
there are long repetitions of text; and the en- 
gravings are scattered throught it without 
order. Among them we notice a woodcut of 
the music pavilion in our Central Park which is 
made to do duty for “a scene in Woodward’s 
Gardens, San Francisco.”” Excepting the en- 
gravings after the familiar photographs of the 
Yosemite scenery, most of the pictures are 
poor. (National Publishing Company.) 


.-..Our readers who like to know of. the 
achievements of their fellow-countrymen in any 
part of the world, and especially of the progress 
of American scholarship in the East, will be 
glad to hear that the Rey. 8S. Wells Williams, of 
Pekin, has just.completed his Dictionary of the 
Grinese Language, which represents forty years 
of study and is the ripe fruits of toil that would 























break down several ordinary men. Dr. Wil- 
liams was for many'yeats the missionary printer 
at Shanghae, for several years an active mission- 
ary, and is best known at home by his work on 
Chins, “The Middle Kingdom,” which after 
nearly forty years is still a fresh book ahd a 
classic work in the literature relating to China. 
Of late years Dr. Williams has been our secre- 
tary of legation in Pekin, and now, during the 
absence of the United States minister, Mr. Low, 
he is for the eighth time charge @ affaires. The 
Doctor’s Dictionary contains about 1,150 pages of 
three-columned quarto and gives explanation of 
12,500 Chinese characters. This work, which isa 
perfect gem of typography, was printed and part- 
ly electroplated, partly stereotyped atthe Presby- 
terian Mission Press inShanghae. Lexicography 
is certainly not one of the “‘lost arts” among 
Americans. What Worcester’s or Webster’s 
Dictionary is to an English-reading person Dr. 
Williams’s work is to a Chinese scholar and Dr. 
Hepburn’s dictionary to a student of Japanese. 


...-The French are masters of popular as 
well as of scientific statement, and C. Flam- 
marion’s work upon The Atmosphere is masterly 
inits line. The translation is made by Mr. C. 
B. Pitman, and Prof. James Glaisher, the emi- 
neut English meteorologist, has undertaken 
the task of editing the work. He has found 
that ‘‘the task of editing has not been a light 
one,’’ for in the original French there is a great 
deal of fine writing, which, according to Prof. 
Glaisher, ‘‘ becomes, when translated, intoler- 
able. I have, therefore, omitted these rhap- 
sodies very freely.” In addition, the learned 
editor has revised the facts contained in 
the work, adding to its accuracy; and 
in the present form M. Flammarion’s 
book is throughout even more entertain- 
ing and more trustworthy than the English 
reader would find it in the original. We com- 
mend it to our readers, calling attention to 
the profuseness and beauty of the illustrations, 
among which are ten well-executed chromo- 
lithographs. The main subjects are the physi- 
cal qualities of the air, its optical phenome- 
na, its temperature, the winds, clouds, rain, 
electricity, and the aurora. We notice some 
minor errors, as in the bights of the principal 
mountains, on page 95; but in the main this 
work is more trustworthy than is common with 
works of popular science, and it is one of the 
most beautiful volumes that we have lately 
seen. (Harpers.) 


.»».The Harper's Bazar Book of Health is a 
collection of intelligent and pleasant essays on 
subjects connected with the hygiene of the 
house.. They arc classified under the heads 
“The Dwelling,’’ ‘‘ The Nursery,’ ‘*The Bed- 
room,” “ The Dining Room,” ‘The Parlor,” 
“The Library,” “The Kitchen,’ and ‘ The 
Sick Room.”’ The scientific publications of 
the Harpers have a reputation abroad, as well 
as at home, for careful supervision; and this 
little compflation will instruct and not mislead 
its readers, while it will give them, perhaps, a 
new sense of the fact that the chief dangers 
which threaten ‘‘the occupant of every dwell- 
ing, be it castle or cottage, palace or tenant- 
house, are from within, and not from with- 
out.” 


....A really voluminous work, though not 
a bulky one, is Thompson Cooper’s New Bio- 
graphical Dictionary. In more than twelve hun- 
dred closely-printed duodecimo pages it touch- 
es the whole field of biography, excepting that 
it does not deal with contemporaneous person- 
ages, The general student will find a some- 
what disproportionate amount of attention 
given to English lives—thus ‘ Wellington” 
fills more space than ‘‘Napoleon”; but as a 
compact popular manual of biography this 
book deserves praise. It is much better worth 
buying than many a more showy volume. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


--..We notice that Mrs. John H. Kinzie's 
Waubun ; or, The Early Day in the Northwest, a 
book that was published seventeen years ago, 
and which then met with considerable favor, 
has been incautiously reviewed of late by some 
critics as anew work. For this error the pub- 
lishers are in part to blame ; as in the reprint 
no mention is made of its now venerable age. 
The book, however, is a better one than half of 
the new ones which have been printed since 
1856, the date of its first appearance. (J. B, 
Lippincott & Co.) 
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SCRIBNER’S FOR OCTOBER. 


CLOSE OF THE VOLUME. 
End of. Dre Holland’s Splendid Serial. 
BRET HARTE’S. STORY COMPLETED. 


THE GREAT SOUTH. 


Demand for Scribner’s in En- 
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MANSION, and THE CENTRAL PARK. 

DR. HOLLAND'S SPLENDID SERIAL ends with 
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Rev. Peter Mullins at Home. 

The closing scene of BRET HARTE’S STORY, AN 
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there is an illustration by Sheppard. 
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of which 2,000 copies have been already ordered for 
England, 

The NEW VOLUME will-be brilliant beyond any 
that have preceded it. NOW IS THE TIME TO 


‘SUBSCRIBE. ~— 


TERMS : $4 a Year; 35 Cts. a Number. 
Next.month we shall issue 


ST. NICHOLAS, 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR GIRLS AND Boys. 
Price $3 a Year ; or $7 for the Two. 
SCRIBNER & cO., New York. 


JUST ISSUED, VOL. I OF THE 
NEW AND ee EDITION 


-PRESCOTT’S WORKS. 


This edition of the Veberate a: ~~ interesting works 
of the great historian, W. H. Prescott, is thoroughly 
revised, with additional notes from the author’s man- 
uscript, by J. Foster Kirk, and is beautifull 
from entirely new plates. It will be complete in fifteen 
crown octavo volumes, issued monthly, with steel- 
plate portraits and maps. 


The first volume, FERDINAND AND ISABELLA, Vol. 
I, is now ready. Extra cloth, $2.25. Agents wanted. 


*,* Fot Sale by Booksellers génerally, or will be sent 
by ‘mail, postpaid, upen receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market ‘street, Philadelphia. 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS, — 


The Bestand most Popular Music 
Books for the 


COMING MUSICAL SEASON. 
ME RRY Nios Ses 
VOICES ound ing 


Schools of all grades. 

















amine it.. Fvll of Fresh, Sparkling, mor ene Gongs 
Pleasing Exercises, and has a sim pinot 
Complete Elementary Departmen eit ch has ‘been 


used with great [ng in our Public Sesools Price 
50 cents; $5 per doze’ 


This = Ropular’b book by N. Coe Stewart 
THE and J. has already reached a 
1 very large sale ph iy daily Res Le 
pope ar- ity. ‘or High an 
Ri i Sch poals, fanven: 
inging STN GIN G seiools. Conven- 
tuned zied. orth gent is all new, a and popalad 
and by some ofthe wr! 
in the merge F wish a 
inthecountry. Ityou SOFT OOL rsh a 
Singing School book, you will ae a with the SING- 


ING SCHOOL EcHO. It is used with 
eat success in the oe he. Sains = EB CHO. 
Gleveland and other 
Price 75 cents. arte 0. var r desen. 


8. BRAINARD’S SONS, se Ublishers, 
VELAND, O. 


“The ‘CORONATION’ is ‘the best of New Church 
Music Books.”—The Na tion. ‘ion. 


BUY THE 


5 CORONATION, 4‘ 


if you desire the most omplete feet oe of 
Music and Glees, as well as Sehbo t 
Department ever published. d 


THIS NEW CHURCH MUSIC BOOK, 


“CORONATION,” 


a ee Ee ei Ea alarse 
now forming. 

sé CORONATION is is the best Convention Book! 

“CORONATION » is the best Choir Book.” 

® CORONATION ”’ is the best Singing Class Book} 

“CORONATION ” is the largest book—it eon; 
tains 700 Tunes, Glees, Anthems, etc. 

* CORONATION” is the book to examine iffyou 
want anew one. 

Retail Price, $1.50; $13:50 per Donsike 

ta One copy sent on receipt of $1.25. 


BIGLOW 4 & MAIN, 
(Successors to Wm. B. Bradbury), 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO, 








THREE NEW ENCORE SONGS. | 


Picking Cherries es dawn the Lane” 


HAPPY HOURS,” - 
se nr Sn 
‘Just the Very Latest: 


A NEW COMIC ' SONG. Good esias 
ft nt Py mall Price 
ALKER, 2 922 SOhestaut st., Philadelphia. 


beach, 4 





GETZE’S NEW SCHOOL 
FOR THE 
PARLOR ORGAN 
Lightens the Labor of Teacher 
Scholar. To behad at all Book and Music 
Stores. Sent by mail. Price $2.50. 
CLARKE’S NEW METHOD 
FOR THE 
PIANO. 
H2dorsed by the Preteesion as 
the ottty most Ynorgugh, most _ attractive, and 
gen anner. Suited ye 


of ae —pre) the more ad- 
on every arud Thorougls ‘Bass. oper ing Price $3.75. 


pa oyD’s 


contnine valaanls SGA Remauon ke found in no 
ot. el work. RS Bt Lt best musi text-book. Sent 


‘L BE READY IN SEPTEMBER.—The 
latest and best Choir REL 


THE SABBAT 
Gonteine the S oa standard tunes for Church 


tions and = melodies ni 
eminent authors. Price $1.50. Sen’ ‘onl. em le 





y $1 
wire sis Musical Almanac SEN, ANY ADDRES: 270 


LEE & WALKER, ”* “> Chestnut Sire, 


Philadelphia. 








dissectin 


ONLY A 2-CENT STAMP 


is required b the blishers of the reat illustrated 
Musical Mon’ ¥ tp obtain over ¥ gs excel- 
lent Music. Sena for it, and see bon yout 


) HEADLIGHT | 





Itis is astonish ow fast Sie week is being intre- 
Snood, in school oom, I is capable of having 
= urs? of Elementary 
y, Duetts,Trios, and Quartetts. 
and © Sindy x it py send rene, eenta Tor sample copy. 

- WHITE, SMITH & PERRY, 

Box 5193. BOSTON. 
EDUCATION. 





HOWARD UNIVERSITY. 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Winter Term_begins October Ist and continue’ 
twenty weeks. Fees for the course: 
Matriculation . 
Course of ae ae 
Graduation........ ‘ 
Single ticket. wee 10 
. B.—Female “sages are provided wich separate 





rooms. 
er information or eizepler address 

B. PURVIS, M. Dw 
1118 Thirteenth street, Washington, D. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, BANGOR, 


The annual session at this institution commences 
on Thursday, September 18th. e Seminary is open 
alike to all “bvangelical: denominations. The advan- 
tages at this institution are believed to be as goes 
anda the charitable assistance afforded as great as at 
any seminary in the oe bray There is no charge for 
The rooms are nicel: 


help an fon iboun be aided to the amount of 
about $175, in the long summer vacation of fifteen 
weeks they can earn another hundred, and this will 


For f 








Meet all necessary expenses. Students are expected 
‘to be resent atthe beginning of the term. 
B OR, Aug, 8th, ENOCH POND. 





LOGAN -SQUARE SEMINARY. 


sgn8 Na La ig Pet pe for of ge ee | 





NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 
JUST PUBLISHED 


THE JOY: 

s 
a collection of N " , P 
Music for Classes, Crore. Carctly, Gclecte 
BY P. P. BLISS. ’ 


Se sy Scntaint Dt pages. Price 75 cents, or $7.50 
P Wee a: Specimen copy sent by mail upon receipt 


ROOT’S MODEL 


Organ Method. 


0. F. ROOT. Containing the most simple. 
pa and pe chm iy exercises, of every grade ot 
difficulty, ever pu lished. Also an Lessons, & an 


Accompan pants, 8, 
r) ses, ‘ryan and popularity of Mir Boor’ *$ former 


The adel Orany Method wil ve tbe best Orgs 
e Model Organ o an 
instructor ever published, Price Price $2.20. ihe best“ 
on receipt of price. 

PALMER’S 


Concert Choruses, 


consisting of Solos, Dnets, Trios, aartettos 
and Oruses, arranged for the use of Musical Con- 
= Societies, High Schools, yA chairs. 
Academies, and the Home Circle. ween ae 
thor of Song ing. one Qu ti Cole 
Pa COT h. cia os mh 4 pt of %5 cts. 
published B 


ey CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


NEW CHORCH MUSIC BOOK. 


THE STANDARD. Price $1.50, is a very 
superior Collection of Church Music, for Choirs, 
Conventions, and Singing Classes. .Compiled by L. 0. 
EMERSON and H. R, PALMER, men of the highest 
reputation as conductors and composers. Sells large- 
ly. Already a great success. 


DABBATH-DCHOOL MUSIC. 


: THE RIVER OF LIFE. $30 per hundred, 
is a Sabbath-school Song Book of extraordinary merit. 
40 composers contribute Hymns and Music alike 
new, original, and beautiful, Specimen copies mailed 
for 30 cents. 





CHEERFUL: VOICES, Price 50 cents, 


by L. 0. EMERSON, a School Song Book, is 
the one to introduce in Common Schools the present 
season. ‘ 


All books mailed postpaid for retail prices. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CHAS. Ff. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, New York. 





The New Hymn and Tune Book, 


Tue TriBute oF ‘Praise. 


FOR THE USE OF 


CON eRe ON Pah FY clot BAND Ti MEETINGS, 
OL. 


red under the personal supervision and direc- 


Prepa 
ti 0} 
°" DR. EBEN TOURJEE, 


wheee enthusiastic and successful labors in behalf of 
e church music are well known: peminent authori- 
ties combine in pronouncing it THE BEST 


HYMN AND TUNE BOOK IN EXISTENCE! 
It isa handsome octavo of 352 pages, Sa 3m 


ep trom the Pes! 
to be rae pousty et 
Spr Poe cer a 


mail, a, Yor 
f yun hankroe’ Sam- 
pe copy by mail, $1.10. 

Published by MM. H: SARGENT, Treasurer. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING Hovsz, 
Boston, Mass. 


SS.A. @abie 
MISS 8 J. PINDELL, *} Principals. 


Simpson Philadelphia, 
Socihes A. Boardma n, D. D., Philadelphia, 
Rev. Geo. a Hoardetan, 

Rev. W. A. Snively, oy Ne 


HOLLADAY Ny ate IN ph 





AFFRA 
(Ner. righ For Cir 
Gramercy Park. 
FORT py COLLEGIATE 
INSTITUTE. 
tit nays ad's par an hi and 
ranches one. year. ee courses Of study. 
Fifteen teachers. College preparatory and commers 
cial courses algo for gentlemen. Special ans to 


teachers’ and to. cle’ en’s children, Fa 
teacherea Address OSEFH E. KING, D. D., Fort 
Edward, N.Y. 











ADRIAN pane gfe for YOUNG 
LADI Union mty-two.miles from 
New York, on Se me Phtadelphia Raiton Ranood Mrs. L. He 
Me and, Mrs. BAEBLE Prineipals. 
toand See course in ish, French, 
Germary pine Bephe matics, Music, and wing. 
ig polished Paine é@ssors in every Lo ne ape 
Sept.  ote,, lymersonally, or R. 
Sere te Mee Mois, Baeble, ington 
Square, N.Y., orto Mrs, L.H. Te hone: ot thels Institute, 
GROVE HALL 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
ESTABLISHED a 
Next Term pment Sept. 24 


f f OnP. P, HUBBARD, of 
EDWauL ABD A. RINGS GSLEY, M.A,, Principal, 


WELLS FEMALE COLLEGE, 


Bank of Cayuga Lake, Aurora, N. Y. 


Reopens Sept. lith. Two Courses Study, with Aea- 
demic De rtment and §) 
and Lecture fe Course nd SoS M. OLRTER Verses, 


Fe) wv: 0 MEARY 
No. 222 Ae DISON AVENUE, New York. 
and Boarding a 











French nm ma Day Schoot 
a for Ladies and ‘Ohilar > 
— 1 reopen — ry September 22d, 1873. 
. C. be at home after 


m. her crocs and friends. 
M'OLELLAN'S INSPISUTE FOR 


‘ounds. ith 
Eotlege, Po ly te: 





chnic School Se eet § 
vision made for ever, young Many Sate 
mainas during the mer vacal 








begins Sept. 10th. Address BO ORT MMOL 


PROTESTANT FRENCH INSTITUTE, 
C MAPOI BOYS AND | xO 'NG.GENT 





Nos. 126 and ag, my Stree New York, 
rape ee Business Weat bn Fs 
and Annapo ated for Gol partment; 


1 teach 
twenty SLi vet ae ren ER, uke Prope 


CIVILand MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 








at the — Polytechnic oeaaaek SI A! 
inthis pm Graduates erage my: excel ent positions. 
untry,. . an ed 
Reo: : ns ns Bepts igh. For hie aay nual Re fps contains 
a ROP. CL wane oo Director. : 








FREER LD INSTITUTE, 
LD, NEW JERSEY. 
A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Rev. A. G. CHAMBERS, Principal. 


FY, {oF ev oups Us Ladton, 





Golden 
Bri eo 


en, Conn. hadress 


id Baucate or Scheel 
TAs Baanet Childverne a the ‘* America’ 


cna MPa Gas ER EE MONT, x x 








GOTAIC HALL, sPAMEORD ORN 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LAD HR 
Cominences Sept: 24th TREN & CHASE. 





Primary, » Progressive. Consrock, School, 


Reservoir Par’ Lh Cay ave., New Yer 
ba West 40th ux Bonool year Opens BE Fen 





UARY. 


HONGS 20% ae SANCTUAR 
11 and’ sa. NEW LOB 





ENGR oA GoD cette 




















o 


' 3. D, WILLIAMS, New York, Boston, and Chica 


THK INDEPENDENT. 


- FSeptember 25, 1873, 











The North Granville Ladies’ Seistaady. lately rebuil 
15th. . Among the bat 
rooms, and new pian 


Ternis for board, English tuition, washing. light, and foal, 


Call and examine, or address for ‘Circular North Granv 





ng may be mentioned first-clas: 


reopqnad for the ensuing year on Monday, September 


ers, large rooms, new furniture, steam-heated 
ner ae had $276. 


i powD, JR., A.M., » Principal a1 and od Exoprictort 
gent. 





Highland Military Academy. Worcester,Mass., 
fits Boys for commen and seientitic pursuits, ‘Ite su- 
perior merits stated in Circular. C. B. METCALF, Sup’t. 


PENNINGTON INSTITUTE, Fotmterie. N.J. 
Terms reasonable. Address A. P. LASHER, “ Prin.” 


28 ELIZABETH INSTITUTE, A BOARDING 

and Ta gino for for bing | Ladies, will reopen Se 
tember 17th, 1873 to Miss N. C. READ, 4 
North Broad street, % both, N.J. 


Eg ey pet SCHOOL at Nassau, Rens. Co., N. 
Y. Send for circular. A.B. WIGGIN, Principal. 














AGENTS WANTED. 











ore Fri oung Men and Women 
ever; township, (820 0.875 a > to act as Agents for 


mers, cadies, Ministers, 


ary Clemmer Ame$? vew Bot, 
TEN YEARS IN WASHINCTON. 


Tt tells of the ** Janer Life,” wonders, marvels, mysteries, secret 
doings, &c. pot heCagies, “Asa Woman Bees Them.” It 
is actually epi mor, pathos and 
grad thiogn forall. islaladiopenabi'a ever: y wlaes -awake person, 
—iman, woman jar everywhere, with everybody 
aa is selling far. 3 wae mone 8u habs vings, Stee Steel 
rtrait of wuthor. Agents! "don't miss this chance. Money for 
ou in this work. Terms s Biles portienlorly to readers o 
the Independent, in every Western A) . B. 
Free. Reader! "write ate once for full particulars aC Sree ) Address, 
- D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Ct. 








AGENTS WANTED FOR 


HOM Eoiie 


IN THE 
By DANIEL MARCHE 
This work teaches how men ns in ‘Bee times 
and how to live in all times. He Ss, AG 
ys.” “itis precious as gems.” b It glows h ie 
bs light on every atin. The style is full and flow- 
. clear li ing Agen pond Lot & a author’s 
THE 


oung 
Clergymen_ in 


I 
$18 Arch st., ‘Philadelphia, Pa. 


ACCENTS WANTED FOR 


BEHIND “SCENES 


IN WASHINCTON. 


The spiciest and best sellin we Mob ever published. 
It tells all o- the pean é — sf em. Sen- 
atoriai Briberies, Cong ropes, and 

sells 





PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia 


GENTS WANTED for the new book, 
LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 


Kit Carson 


oy his comrade oe - D.W.C. 
Co. and Surgeon A., from facts Tienes by ate ie 
self. The omy T mip tnots and AutHentic lifeof America’s 
greatest HUNTER, TRAPPER, SCOUT and GUIDE 
ever published. It contains full and eanann dcserip- 
tions of tue Indian tribes ofthe FAR WEST, as seen by Kit Carson, 
who lived among them all hislife. It gives . — at — aon 
aya etoval ah a pot atin for oe 

it isinvaluable, A grand o r 
Our illustrated circulars sent to alle licants, Write and s- 
cure territory at once. DUSTIN, GI & CO., Hartford, Conn, 


















(OREN 
a 


Hiz me ___ It Costs 

RN NOTHING 
7) 

( 


4 


20 engravin 600 _ intensely 

hi interesting su jects, Full to the 

\\ ii) brim of amusement and in- 
\ Wide AS, mrection. Belling rapidly. 

Q ss, East, NEW 

| WORLD PUB. Co. Phila., Pas 

h | West, J. R. KOSTER &'CO.. 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE AMERICAN TEXT-BOOK 


comprises a Library of Useful Information worth fifty 
times its cost. Agents Wanted. Send for circular 
to 





-_ B.C. FISHER & CO.,48 Beekman St., N.Y. 





AGENT'S BEST CHANCE! 


pene men by the oldest and best agents. w © are 

oy territory for wmagent and — 

— ore enondt send for 

Oircuiar and judge J for yours.” F 3 Now Englar ‘ i 
IKEN, 21 Brom 


ess D. L. M ela . Bos 
Other Btetes 1 11 s inriume bon Philadelphia, P Pa. 


WALUABLE CATALOGUE FREE. 
INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., New York. 


E i 








TO ALL HAVING SPARE TI 





PLUCKY AGENTS 


“ean easily make $150 and over per mcnth selling our 


Modern and Reliable Maps and our Pepular 
Pictorial Charts. Terms and Catalogues free. 
E. C. BRIDGMAN; 5 Barclay 8t., N. Y. 


wen PI ees, or FRAMES at 
RICES. Write for 
REL OATALOGUES, AGENT cet 


Publisher, 06 Head Heads Bireet, New York, 








Agents Wanted. 


We are in want of competent and respectable Ladies 
and Gentlemen to canvass for 


THE INDEPENDENT. : 
We are prepared to offer Agents 


Great @idibements 
AND THE 


Most Liberal Commissions. 


This is a rate opportunity for clergymen, teachers, 
and students, or any other intelligent person, as a pair 
of beautiful chromos, 

GOOD-NIGHT FROLIC, and SO TIRED, 
well worth $20, will be given to every new $3 sub- 
seriber to THE INDEPENDENT, thus making the 
canvassing not only a pleasing recreation, but a profit- 
able business, 

For @ more full description of these premiums see 
another eolumnof this paper. If you wish for good 
territory, send at once for circulars and terms, 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 
No. 3 Park Place, New York. 


Post-office Box 2787. 
OUTSIDE 


WASHINGTON n> rxsrox, 


TS P caoital vonty. oh, the onl 
history. of our eliencles, abu ity. 








graphically rtrayed by Guo. ALF. TOWNSEND. Bold, 
—_ t yu i and. Lob) we Ying JOMDEEY fully 
. ongressio na Full 
detail Elega ie ady. For 
— rms ere iy Tas enrTs & CO., *artford, 
= emer Ii; 8. M. BETTS & CO., Cincin- 





3 | PROF. WISE’S BOOK 


“THROUGH THE Air!’ Forty years’ adven- 

ture in the clouds. Complete history of Balloons and 
SS to make and manage them. Full of Thrilling In- 
cidents and Hairbreadth Escapes. Life of author. 
The most Stee and exciting volume ever issued. 
Protest oy neees 

TU SELL BEYOND PRECEDENT ! 
Agants should send one dollar for gute, Address 
AY PUBLISHIN Ce. 

Philadeipnas, New York, pat eae or Chicago. 











Agents Wanted: 


D FOR CATALOGU 


DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., NEW YORK. 


MORE ACENTS WANTED. 


The Colby Washer and Wringer we proving the 
most successful machines ever made for the p’ 4 
Agents are doing splendid. If you want a good, pay- 
ing, reliable, an onorable business, send for 
circulars. 
Exclusive tersitory assigned as long as you work it, 
but no rights sold. Address 
COLBY BROS. & CO. 
Reading, Mich. 
35th Phousand an Preston gale Increasing. 
Ov0 more LIVE A Ss wanted for our 


LIVIN GSTONE 28 5 yrs. in AFRICA 
ver 600 pages pons $2.50. Look out for inferior works. 

Send for circular _preat of the greatest ya 

of the season. Rep rt just in, 184 subs. in six da: 
HUBBARD BROS., Pub’s, 723 Sansom St., Phils. 


AGENTS !—For sample (free) a of that most fas- 
cinatin; book | on Africa and ta ex orers 
A mdb ate ARB Price, $3.50.) 

Ahares MUTUAL PUBLISHING CO., Hartford, Ct. 
TO BOOK AGENTS. Wanted, a General 


_ in every State in 
the Danton : fora Greet Book, appear this fall, to 
= sold y by subscript 

















ion. A’ es ty, superbly got- 
n up. Pevtealars on applicatio 

Local ~ ane will be wanted everywhere. 

Addres SHEPARD & GILL, Boston. 


$13 PER DAY, Aste! 


—s ents. 200 per cent. profit. Send % 
ple & particulars. STAC LE, 62 John 8t., N.Y. 


$412.80 IN FOUR WEEKS’ Sar he 








was one agent’s profit on Bryant’s Libra y 
and Song ; $70 in one week on The New He 

Manual, by Miss er and Mrs. Stowe. 5. 8°86 ive 
man or woman can have an agenc gt 
CO., New York, Boston, Chicago, an 





$50 WEEKLY hanave TEED. 
May be oom so enn ee by persons of 


either sex, wit to present occupation 
Inclose Zoe particulars a three samples one dollar. 
Address Peladsipaia, 


Penn. Can be returned if not cpproved of. 


$72 EACH WEEK. 


ents wanted everywhere. Business se Yee 
ima free. Address J. WO: 
St. Louis, Mo. 








$51 to 3. $20 tr of, behing peopl of ler ser, young 





mene meme! sneney ot We us po & their 

or 

foment G. Sisson & Gor Portland, Maine. 
AGENTS WANTED for Rev. ™: Mosies Punshon’s 

great book. ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 





MEN, Gitte, and Boys wenges | to sell our 
WOMEN, Mi Books: 


Frenc Jowelsy. moos. é g 
th iP \oaelities. \e i orize, 6 
sent ra, FO YicKse RSEaYG OS Karuna 


» Employ- 

es hi at est 
as ust the thing 

he to - 


t ti mi Pays co. 
mip mtire timevat he : = ts is IMMENSE. 
te At Once to GE co., 


783 State St., CHICAGO, we 


MONEY MADE RAPIDLY WITH STEN- 
ciland Key Check Outlfits. Catalogues, samples, and full 
particulars free. 8, M. Spencer, 117 Hanover St., Boston, 


PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 














THE UNITED STATES ORGAN, 


THE BEST ORGAN EVER OFFERED 
TO THE PUBLIC 


in Style, Tone, and Finish. Special terms to the trade. 
Send for Circulars. 


Whitney & Raymond, 


120 CHAMPLAIN STREET, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


WATE ERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 
are the most beautiful in 
». Style and perfect in tome 
_ ever made. _ The C 

_ CERTO STOP is the best 












7 RING, while its IM- 
ITATION of the HU- 
] MAN VOICE is SU- 

PERB. Terms liberal. 


ji = A ti | 
lh tenet 


u 
dispose of 100 PIANOS and. ORGANS of first- 
class makers, including WATERS’, at ex- 
tremely low prices for cash, or part cash, and 
balance in small monthly payments. New 7% 
Octave first-class PIANOS, all modern im- 
provements, for $27 cash. Organs $55. $75. 

Oo ror 61 pear $100; 4-STOP. 3 
$l O: SLOTOF u rdSe ILLUSTRATE 
CATALOGUES MS ILET for one stamp. A large dis- 
count to Ministers, Churches, Sunday-Schools, Tem: 
ance Societies, Lodges, etc. AGENTS WANTED. 

















THE NEW SCALE 





27 Union Square, N. Y. 


Dunionbtedly the best Square Piano made 


end for Circular with Illustrations. 


Prices ranging from 350 to 700 dollar's 


Every Piano WARRANTED for Five Years, 


Church Organs. 


FOR OONGREGATIONAL SINGING 
PRICE $500. 


Comprising a full Diapason of genuine Orgen Pipes of 
great strength and pervading character. Something en- 
tirely new and far excelling anything else. Send stamp 
for circular, 


E.&C.C. HOOK & HASTINGS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


CHAMBERS’ 


STERLING PIANOS. 
Unrivaled Square and Uprights. 


"i Risa SAFE OFFER.” 


ts, dealers, and all wishing to buy Pianos are 
at ‘> on for information, Circulars, and a 








ts, Guaranty unlimited and — guaran 
ur “ Sprc1aL Sars Orrer.” dress 


igh T. H. cuiueehat & SON, 
_Now 101 Fourth Avenue 


e can sell First 





Bankers, ay en 
our P 
ere you aon 


cular, in which we fefer to over ver BOO 
fe (some of whom you may _ know walang 
in 44 States and Territories: “Please 








WF Yas Plano Cow 810 Broadway, MeV. 





| 


IS TE GK arc 2IANOS 


are the BEsT, 
SEWING & WASHING MACHINE 


THE BECKWITH 


PORTABLE 
Family Sewing Machine, 











On 30 days Triat. 
$20 refunded in 30 
days on return of 
Machine, if desired, 


With Strength, Capacit 
any, regardless of cost. 


and Speed equal 
ith Semi-Guidins Tet 
and Automatic Stitch Fastener. All other Machines 
require the movement of from 2% to 30 pieces to 
ove Wy stitch—this requires but Two! Here itisa 
symbo 


| of symplicity and strength; wiru wo ton. 
SOME TREAD OF THE TREADLE. For full particulars 
send for Circular—then buy no other until you see 
the Machine, for “seein ne is believing.” “Agents 
wanted in town in the country. ne arovent 
with the order the balance can be C. 0. ts 
must pay full price for single Machines, per & 
on first to be deducted when six Machines are paid 
for. Terms to agents, cash with order, or (,0,D, 


Near 17th st, PECEWITHS. M. 00., 862 Broadway, 1.7, 


HOUSEHOLD BLESSINGS, 


Speciallv adapted to and Extensively used in 





COLLEGES, 


CONVENTS, 
*SAITINVA 
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QUILT. 
BY FANCHON, 


uyy dear little pedquilt,” said Bessie, de- 


wale ae the bright pieces were spread out 
to view, 

Cut gmoothly and basted in couples of yellow, 
White-dotted, with purple and scarlet and 
blue. 

t call it your bedquilt until it is fin- 


ished,” 
said Nurse, who was fixing the needle and 
thread ; 
“A good many stitches and plenty of patience 
Before this fine patchwork is spread on a 
bed. n 


“Never mind, » gaid Bessie, “I'll make a be- 


Don’ 


»  ginner. 
“Here! goes my first patch, red as rosebuds 


and blue. 
One half hour a day, when I’m dressed for 
my dinner, 
Mamma gives for sewing. I guess that will 
do.” 
She sewed away bravely. Nurse showed her 
the manner 
Of taking small stitches, all straight in a 
row ; 
But slowly and slowly, for sure as she hur- 
ried 


Thread broke, needle pricked, and knots 
bothered her so. 


Fifty days, and so slowly! while Bessie was 
tempted 
To say that her bedquilt would never be 
done; 
But at last the bright squares were sewed fast 
together, 
And then a blue border around them was 
run. 


The very next day Mamma sent invitations 
To well-behaved children, who lived close 
around, 
To come to a feast and a regular ‘‘ quilting,” 
When ‘“‘at home”? for five hours could 
Bessie be found— 


From ‘“‘ two until seven.’” All games you can 
think of 
Were played in the garden, beneath beech 
trees high ; 
At sundown a table was spread in the arbor, 
. With dishes delicious to palate and eye. 


lemonade, nuts, and kisses, raisins and 
mottoes ; 
_ Bread sugared and buttered, and apples in 
spice ; 
A pink china tea-set to grace the occasion, 
And flowers in vases that sparkled like ice. 


From supper the party went straight to the 
playroom, 
~ Where tall candles twinkled around a small 
bed, 
O’er whose ruffled pillows the now famous 
bedquilt 
As smooth as a picture in grandeur was 
spread. 
But wonder of all was what lay underneath 
F it! 
Even Bessie herself was lost in surprise. 
Two lovely twin wax dolls, one dressed in 
pink gauzes, 
The other in satin as blue as the skies, 


One flaxen-haired, light-eyed; the other a 
‘ brunette, 
With flashing black glance and_ braids 
brown as the ground. 
diss Patience, the fair one, and Miss Per- 
severance, 
Her sister—these grand names on cards had 
. been found, 


With these two pretty ladies the guests were 
enchanted ; 
Dolls quite so delightful they all said were 
rare. 
But Bessie’s reward and surprise were not 
ended ; 
What more do you think was deposited 
there ? 


Two trunks “by express” for the twin 
waxen dollies, 
Two tiny chests, packed full of muslins and 


lace, 
To be made into frocks and nightgowns and 
aprons, 
Cut neatly in patterns designed with rare 
grace, _ : 
“By the time these are hemmed and plaited 
and ruffled,’ 
Said Nurse, “Ido think that our Bessie 
will know 
How to make little garments for, real live 
babies, 
To keep them from crying when wintry 
Winds blow.” 


THE LITTLE BROWN QUEEN. 4 
BY PAUL COBDEN. 


“You needn’t be straining your eyes 
through that fence, for there’s nothing in 
there for you to see. Lots of things there, 
though, for other folks’s eyes; but not for 
such as you, Jane Ann Joyle. So you may 
just run along up to the pasture after your 
cows. Start now, cow-girl, for its getting 
late and the folks all around will be waiting 
for the night’s milk.” 

The young girl addressed as “ Jane’'Ann 
Joyie” and “cow-girl” seemed not to hear 
what was said to her; but continued to stare 
through the fence at the rich, bright flowers 
that made Mr. Ritchie’s grounds so gay and 
inviting. 

“Oh! what.a beautiful place it is!’ she 
said to herself. “It.is the most beautiful 
house and grounds in all thiscity. And Mr. 
Ritchie lives there alone with bis mother and 
the servants. He hasn’t any child, or any 
wife either. What a pity!’ 

. The little girl shook her head sadly, asshe 
continued to talk to herself. “I don’t love 
my stepmother, and I’m sure she don’t love 
me, and she isn’t really any relation to me. 
All she wants of me is to get work out of 
me. She couldn’t live even in that little 
shanty if she hadn’t me to work for her. 
She isn’t too good any way to go to the poor- 
house, and she’d have to go if I didn’t stay 
with her and drag wood from the woods 
and drive cows te and from the pasture. 
She thinks driving cows is pretty good busi- 
ness; but she’d have to give it up if I 
weren’t around. Shecouldn’t do it herself.” 

While Jane Ann Joyle, or Jennie Joyle, 
as the school teacher called her, was reliey- 
ing her feelings by talking to herself, some- 
thing in her nature that was very sweet and 
good suddenly asserted {teelf 

“TI oughtn’t to try to get away from her, 
even if she is hard and disagreeable,” said 
Jennie. ‘‘And didn’t I hear Mr. Saxton 
say in the pulpit last Sunday, when I was 
listening in the porch, that folks didn’t live 
forever in this world, and that if we trust in 
God and bear everything as well as we can 
it'll all come out pleasant and just right at 
last? So T’'m going to do it,and not run 
away from old Ma’am Joyle, as the ugly 
boys call her. If she makes me wear mean 
brown clothes and won't give me any of the 
pasture money, I’ll bear it as well as I can.” 

Jennie went on, nearly a mile, up to the 
pasture, and drove down Mr. Ritchie’s cow 
and three others. Mr. Ritchie’s cow she 
turned into his lane; and, as she hadn’t far 
to go with’ the others, she came along by 
the schoolhouse, just as the ringing of the 
bell sent a crowa of children pouring out 
into the street. Jennie walked slowly along, 
not from any vulgar curiosity, but from real 
heart-hunger to hear about children’s pleas- 
ures; she had so few herself. 

‘¢ We'll have a splendid play party!” ex- 
claimed Gracie Lee, the liveliest and mer- 
riest of all the girls. Jennie was all absorbed 
in Gracie Lee’s soft white cheeks and blue 
eyes, and thinking to herself how delightful 
it was to have a pretty face, when she was 
startled by a heavy, coarse voice behind her. 

‘* What are you tagging along for after 
gentlemen’s daughters? ‘You are always 
trying to see or hear something that isn’t any 
of yourbusiness. Take yourself out of the 
way, and be quick about it, too, Jane Ann 
Joyle. I presume your cows are waiting for 
you to drive them back to the pasture.” 

Jennie gave a nervous spring, and looked 
around, and there stood Richard Fox, the 
boy who had insulted her for looking through 
Mr. Ritchie’s fence. 

Gracie’s ears were as quick as Jennie’s to 
catch the coarse voice and rough words, and 
she was not long in saying: ‘‘ You'd better 
take yourself out of the way, Richard Fox. 
T'll report you to Prof. Malden for being so 
rude to Jennie Joyle. Come, Jennie, walk 
along with us; we'd all like to have you. 
We've started for the woods, and you go to 
the woods so much that you can show us 8 
good place for our May party. We're going 
to have one next week, and we sball invite 
you to it.” 

“Oh! no,” replied Jennie, blushing, as 
several of the girls turned round and joined 
with Gracie in inviting her to come to their 


. party. 


‘“Why not?” said. Gracie. ‘You've 
always been to Prof. Malden’s. school: until 
this summer.” 
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“ Well; I don’t think I shall ever go to | 
Prof. Malden’s school again, or to anything 
else that’s good and pleasant. I’ve got to 
work for—I don’t know how many years.” 

‘+But you can'come to some of our partics 
in the woods. I’m sure you can. And you 
must come to our May party, next week.” - 

‘*Oh! no,” repeated Jennie. And she 
added, with some hesitation: ‘I haven't any’ 
party clothes. I haven’t even good everyday 
clothes. Besides, I’m”—— 

‘* Besides what?” asked Gracie, as Jennie 
seemed slow to finish the sentence. 

“T was going to ‘say, besides I’m ‘little 
and brown. : I’m little because I’ve worked 
so hard that it. has stopped my. growing ; 
and somehow'I can't ‘help seeing that I’m 
brown as‘ well as little. Td give a great deal 
to be white, like you.” 

“Why, I'm what’s called .a blonde, and 
youre a brunette; ‘but brunettes are very 
much admired,” said Gracie, with a com- 
forting smile. 

‘“ But your hair isso beautiful—so soft and 
silky,” replied Jennie. 

‘““Why, my hair is almost as white as if I 
were a. grandmother; but no matter about 
our hair or our faces, or anything else about 
us, you are coming to our May party next 
week, and we’d like to have you go out to 
the woods with us now and help us select a 
place.” 

“I’m much obliged to you for asking 
me,” said Jennie; “ but”—and she colored 
as she said it—‘I have the care of three 
cows that are kept in John’s pasture, and I 
brought them down a little while ago, to be 
milked, and it’s about time for me to drive 
them back. I don’t like to be a cow-girl; 
but I can’t help it. Mr. Ritchie: gives 
mother (my stepmother, I mean) a dollara 
week for taking care of his cow, and the 
two others give us five shillings each. I 
have to go early to the pasture every 
morning, after the cows, and then drive 
them back; and I have to do the same 
every afternoon.” 

“That's a great deal for you to do.” 

“T know it; and sometimes, when I feel 
ugly, I think I won’t do it any more for 
old Ma’am Joyle—oh ! I didn’t mean to call 
her that. It slipped out of my mouth before 
I thought. But I’m not so ugly only once 
ina while. I shall stick to my stepmother, 
of course, and do all I can for her.” 

The school-girls had all gone on, leaving 
Gracie to follow with Jennie; but Jennie, 
much as she wanted a stroll in the woods, 
was obliged to tear herself away from 
Gracie and go for the cows. 

The next day she was surprised by an in- 
vitation, through Gracie, to be the May 
Queen. A place had been selected in the 
woods, and there was to be not only a May 
party, but a May Queen. | 

The invitation came on pink paper, in a 
pink envelope, and there was a rose gerani- 
um leaf inside, and it was all so unexpected 
to Jennie that it marked an era in her life. 
But to be the May Queen of such a party 
was something she could not think of. ‘I 
should be a little brown queen,” she said to 
herself; “and all the girls and boys would 
stare at me, and I couldn’t keep my natural 
color a minute.” 

And yet the invitation made Jennie feel 
proud and happy; and when she went up to 
the pasture that night, to drive back the 
cows, she didn’t forget to take with her the 
little pink note. There she sat down on a 
log, and read over the note, and examined 
the paper, and looked again and again at 
the geranium leaf, and was glad sbe had 
come to so much honor. Then she looked 
into the brook, and as she saw her face re- 
flected there she said to herself:.‘‘ I’m little 
and brown; but I’m ‘not very bad looking, 
after all, and if I was only dressed up like 
the other girls may be I'd make as good a 
May Queen as any of ’em. But then they’d 
stare at me, just as everybody does at May 
queens; and I'd be very uncomfortable, for 
I’m not used to such things.” 

Jennie, though talking to herself, was 
talking aloud. She felt very unrestrained 
out in the pasture, where she thought her- 
self alone with the birds and the cows; and 
she not only talked, but looked again and 
again in the brook, and made up her mind 
that all she needed to make her a handsome 
girl was ‘‘ such clothes as other girls wear.” 

“ But, of course, I can never have them,” 
she said3° “for I’ve got to stay with: my 





stepmother and lug wood from the woods, 


and drive cows to the pasture, and wear ‘ 


old brown clothes. No,I can’t be a May 


Queen, for I couldn’t be anything better ; 


than a little brown queen.” 
| Jennie had no idea that Mr. Ritchie was 
anywhere near; but there he was in the 


pasture, hidden behind a large oak, and he ° 


had heard all she had said. He had taken 


& stroll ‘across lots,” and his. walk ‘lay ' 


through the pasture; but, like Jeunie, he 


expected to meet only cows and birds, and” 


when! he found a young, brown-eyed, 
brown-haired, and very pretty girl sitting 
on a log, talking to herself, and when shs 
told him that she was the little girl who 
drove his cow to and from the pasture, he 
was surprised. 

‘* Pretty and - neat,” he said to himself. 
‘Chestnut eyes, chestnut hair, 
father and no mother,” Then he sat down 
on the log and talked to herina fatherly 
way. ‘‘Did you ever see my flowers and 
birds, Jennie?” 

““Oh! yes, sir. I look through the fence 
every day when [I bring the cow down and 
when I take her back, and it seems as if 
they were all my own.” 

‘And how would you like to have them 
for your own?” asked Mr. Ritchie; and he 
looked steadily into the brown eyes that 
looked at him with surprise. 

‘“ Why, they couldn’t be mine!” answered 
Jennie. ‘And Mr. Saxton said in the pulpit 
once that the poor ought not to envy the 
rich, but enjoy everything they can. And 
that I try to do. I enjoy everything in 
your yard, and I enjoy being up in this 
pasture ; although I’m so proud that I-some- 
times feel ashamedto beseen driving cows. 
But then I’m not a lady, and oughtn’t to 
be above my work. Richard Fox says the 
Lord didn’t make me a lady, aake noth- 
ing but a little cow-girl; but i'm sure I 


know about as much as the other girls, for, 


I studied hard when I went to school,” 


“‘The Lord did make you a lady, a genu~ ; 


ine lady,” replied Mr. Ritchie, indignantly 


** And I'd like just such a little lady in my - 


house, to make bouquets for my vases 
and help me spend my money. I-:never 


hear the merry laughing of young people in. 


my yard except when I invite a few to 
come and see me; and my mother. thinks, 
as I do, that I ought to have some one there 
all the time. Now, if you'll come and live 
with me and be my daughter, I'll give you 
everything you want and try to make you 
very happy.” 

Mr. Ritchie added, with a smile: 

‘“‘[f you are not willing to be a May 
Queen, because you think you‘ would be 
nothing: better than a little brown queen,’ you 
can be 8 queen in my house.” 

Such an offer--an offer of everything she 
wanted—was too much for Jennié, and she 
buried her face in her apron and cried. As 
soon a8 she could speak, she said: 

“Td be the happiest little girl in the world 
if I could live with you, Mr. Ritchie; but 
I'm sure it wouldn’t be good at all in: me to 
leave my stepmother to drag all the wood 
and drive the cows. Idon’t love her very 
much and nobody does. The rude street- 
boys all call her old Ma’am Joyle; but 'm 
sure I oughtn’t to leave her all alone.” 

‘“*Noble, heroic soul!’ thought . Mr: 
Ritchie, as he said: “ You are worthy of all 
praise, my little girl; but I want to lift you 
up out of your trials and troubles. For 
more than a year now I have been thinking 
seriously of taking some pretty little girl to 
my heart and home, and I’m sure I needn’t 
go out of this pasture to find one.” 

“How can he call such a little brown 
thing as I am pretty?” thought Jennie. 
But the brook had teld-her she was “‘ not 
very bad looking”; and now, after what Mr. 
Ritchie had: said, she was sure she was 
somcthing more than “not very bad look- 
ing.” 

Her heart beat fast as she thought of the 
great change there would be in her life if 
she should leave her hard, uncomfortable 
home: and go and live with Mr. Ritchie. 


And she tried not to think of it, for she was ° 


sure it would be wrong to leaye her step- 
mother. 

But good things were in store for Jennie 
Joyle: A new and happy life was about to 
open‘before ber, For three months more 
she :worked faithfully, dragging wood and 


driving cows. At last a slow fever endedo: 
her stepmother’s life, and then .Mr/Ritchig « 











took her to his beautiful home and called 


and no. 
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her hig @aughter and gave her everything 
her heari could :desire. 

But she never forgot that. she was once 
poor ‘and, used to stand’ and. look longingly: 
through the fence at the grand house and 
beautifal flowers. .And.her heart always 
warmed toward all poor, children who, in 
their brown and patched clothes lingered 
by the fence and longed for all the beautiful 
things inside. 

Her little brown hands grew soft and 
white ; but many a bouquet of bright flowers: 
they handed through the fence to’ the poor 
who stretched out their hands for them. 


a RN I 
PLUNDER, 


BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 








Your genuine country boy is a born free- 
booter. The blood of his marauding Nor- 
man ancestors is fresh and hot within him, 
and no grim old baron of them all ever 
swept down from his castle to harry a pass-’ 
ing cavalcade or hunted the savage game 
for the feasting of his savage household 
with greater zest and delight than the boy 
wrests from field and wood the precious 
plunder with which Nature perpetually 
tempts his instincts. 

No time or place are barren to him; no 
possible booty is altogether worthless. 
Winter locks his treasure-houses in vain 
agaiist his invasion. When every spicy 
root is’safe beneath the iron-clad earth, let 
a deep white snow drop over everything 
and force the hungry rabbit from his lair. 
The keen-eyed school-boy scents the game 
afar, and is after it, club in hand, ruthless as 
@ young savage in the deadly chase. There 
js nothing of the epicure’s gusto in the sat- 
isfaction with which he holds up his pretty 
victim. It represents to him not food, but 
plunder: Lift for a day the snowy blanket, 
and his grasping fingers will fill themselves 
with .the berries of the wintergreen and 
partridge vine, drag up mosses and ground 
pime and creeping jenny, and gather loads 
of “smooth red osiers and branches of fra- 
gtent birch, the one enemy that he heartily 
loves: As spring advances, every day widens 
his foraging ground end adds to the rich- 
ness of his booty. Trust him for knowing 
the hour when the sap begins to run and 
when the sprouting beech-mast is in finest 
flayor. Nothing comes amiss to his appe- 
tite, from the dubious-looking swamp-ap- 
ples, which you fondly hope are not worms’- 
nests, to the luscious wild strawberries, for 
which he dares to invade the best mowing 
lot. He will risk innumerable stings to pos- 
sess himself of the scanty nectar in a hum- 
ble-bee’s nest, ousting. without remorse the 
grubby young bees, that a Digger Indian 
would doubtless find the most toothsome 
part of the’contents. What ruin of trowsers 
is too ‘dire to brave when flag-root may be 
digged.with a sharp stick from the soft mud 
of the meadow, or flag-buds gathered by 
handfuls—those small green spikes, of aro- 
matic flavor, whose remembrance even now 
fills me with longing. 

‘What groans and back-aches come of a 
day’s corporeal garden work—hoeing, or 
weeding, or gathering currants for the an. 
nual solemnity of ‘‘ making jel.” » But, if 
you would: know the difference ‘between 
garden palings and hedges of elder and 
wild rose, thickets of sweet fern and bay- 
berry and tumble-down walls, run over by 
low blackberry vines, send your boy a-field 
for berries, and no matter if the thermome. 
ter under the shadow of your maple creeps 
up and up to a horrible altitude, he will 
make a triumphal progress through his 
tributary domains and come home with his 
spoils exultixg” In the intervals of berry 
gathering he has digged for an hour at a 
woodchuck’s hole on a bare hillside; he has 
knocked down halfa dozen green, puckery 
apples,and swallowed them without a grim- 
ace; he has found a sassafras bush, and 
eateh the top and as much of the root as he 
could get out with his jacknife; he has re- 
galed himself.on cho ke-cherries' and green 
hazelnuts; and finally taken a wade and 
@ bath in a shallow brook, his feet in the 
clear cold ‘water and his back broiling in 
the sun. Does it hurt him? Not at all. 
Nature takes admirable care of:her free- 
booters, Your boy is an ungrateful ani- 
mal. Present him with a bushel of nuts, 
and you will not move him to any lasting 
sensation; but will you measure nuggets 
of gold against the capfyl of bazlenuts he 





“has pulled from the bushes after a tramp of 














miles, in spite of the'experience of his few 
years, which assures: him» they are’ sure’ to 
prove wormy delusions? The juiciest pippin 
has not the flavor of those stray gleanings of 
the harvest, clinging here and::there among 
the yellow leaves, mellowed little by frosts: 
and struck through and! through by» the 
autumn sunshine. What.a triumph to bring 
down by adexterous throw one that had: 
swung safely on a pendant limb or been 
snugly ensconced behind a breastwork of 
sturdy branches. Dearest of all plunder are 
the chestnuts, holding just enough of defiance 
in their prickly armor to stir all the boy’s 
eager blood. Have you forgotten the signs 
of the times, dear Greybeard, and how you 
knew. when the frosts had unlocked the 
clustered caskets, and the rollicking wind 
had shaken the plump brown nuts from their 
satiny bed?’ Do you remember how thesun 
went down in a red western sky, with gray 
clouds here and there, betokening a gusty 
night, and how in your beds you heard the 
windows rattle and the cherry tree creak 
against the roof, and chuckled with delight 
to think how the stiff old chestnuts were 
taking it and what glorious fun there would 
be in the morning. Ah! and there was fun. 
Was it you that waked first, or Johnny, to 
find the wind gone down, and the gray 
silence of a frosty morning over everything ? 
How you laughed and chuckled under ‘your 
breath, as you slipped into your clothes, and 
tiptoed down the creaking stairs, into the 
great dusky kitchen. The empty fireplace 
looked lonesome, as if ghosts had been sitting 
around it; and a little cricket kept up his 
shrill cheep, cheep on the hearth. ‘You 
knew where the baskets hung, behind 
the door in the milk-room; and you knew 
where the doughnuts were, or thought you 
did,’ and plunged your hand into the big 
stone jar of cider applesauce. Never mind; 
it was no hard job to lick it clean, and 
Johnny had better luck with his experi- 
ments, so’ you were ready to sally forth, 
Barefooted across the rye stubble—it makes 
you shiver now to think of it—then through 
the intérvales and across the brook, to where 
the chestnuts stood on the hillside, over the 
low wall with a wild whoop, all‘ fealty and 
brotherhood forgotten’ in the mad race for 
the precious booty. 

Ah! Greybeard, has plunder lost its charms 
for you yet; or do you sometimes waken in 
the strange stillness of a frosty morning and 
fancy you hear the nuts dropping, until all 
the boy is alive in you again? 





TO THE FRINGED GENTIAN. 


Tov blossom bright with autumn dew, 
And colored with the Heaven’s own blue, 
That openest when the a light 
Succeeds the keen and frosty night— 


Thou comest not when violets lean 

O’er wandering brooks and springs unseen, 
Or columbines, in purple dressed, 

Nod o’er the ground-bird’s hidden nest, 


Thou waitest late and com’st alone, 

When woods are bare and birds are flown, 
And frosts and shortening days portend 
The aged year is near his end. 





Then doth thy sweet and quiet eye 
Look through its fringes to the oky, 
Blue—blue—as if that sky let fall 

A flower from its cerulean wall, 


I would that thus, when I shall see 
The hour of death draw near to me, 
Hope, blossoming within my heart, 
May look to Heaven asI depart. 


— William Cullen Bryant. 
ee ___—— 


ELEPHANTS, 


THE popular notion of elephants is ordin- 
arily derived from the courts and camps of 
the East. They are rightly enough believed to 
play a prominent part in reviews, Durbars, 
cot other solemn pageants in which Oriental 
magnificence is seen side by side with Brit- 
ish symmetry andorder. Most Englishmen 
are aware that a considerable number of the 
tigers annually slain in our Indian depend- 
ency are shot by sportsmen securely seated 
in howdahs on the backs of elephants; but 
these useful beasts are employed for many 
domestic purposes, and are often maintained 
all over India by native gentlemen who 
never faced a tiger or handled a gun in 
their lives. 

Landholders and English gentlemen en- 

ged in commercial or agricultural pursuits 
fr the interior of the country find such an 
animal to be well worth his keep in many 
ways. It bringsin the collections of rent 
from an out-station to, headquarters. It 
takes important letters or supplies right 
across country. It will carry half-a-dozen 








the vageats. of a factory to travel 
about with security against accidents or 
robbery. Where roads have not been con- 
structed, or are impassable for vehicles 
during ‘the rainy season, the elephant is 


equal to any emergency,, To swim rivers, 


to skirt or wade through swamps, to step. 
cleverly over fences, to fray a path through 
reeds, to break down forest trees firmly con- 
nected by long trailing is @ com- 
paratively easy. task to this: sagacious, pow- 
erful, and obedient seryant. Itis true that 
three or four milesan hour is the average 
rate of progress, and that it is hardly fair to 
exact of an animal more ‘than fiftcen or 
twenty miles of march in the day. It must 
be admitted, too, that practice is necessary 
to accustom the traveler to the motion and 
that the paces of all elephants are not the 
same. Some are so smooth as almost’ to 
invite slumber ; on. others the unlucky occu- 
pant ofthe cushion rolls about as at sea, and 
arrives at his journey’s end with sore pains 
in all his joints. But the docility of the 
beast and the security of this mode of con- 
veyance are, where rapidity of communica- 
tion is not essential, of the very greatest 
convenience to residents in the plains. The 
owner of an elephant has, besides, a far 
greater ay of respectability.than the 
owner of a gig. It is not to be imagined, 
however, that elephants cost nothing or can 
prosper without care and attendance. A 
prudent person will guard his elephant from 
the deluge of a tropical rain, and to this end 
a high-roofed barn must be constructed,with 
open sides, large enough to admit something 
of the sizeof an ordinary haystack. Then 
the bath is as indispensable to the elephant 
as it was toan old Roman ora good break- 
fast to the juryman of Dickens; and after a 
daily plunge and a swim, during which 
nothing is seen of the animal but the tip of 
his trunk, it lays down on its side at a signal 
from the driver, and submits to be oiled, 
cleaned, and brushed, while thorns or foreign 
substances are extracted from the toes. 
When these operations are concluded, a 
chain is fastened round one hind leg and 
made secure to a post or tree;and the re- 
mainder of the day is passed by the elephant 
in obliterating the traces of the bath by 
showers of dust or in driving away the flies 
with a leafy branch. The food generally 
consists of several pounds of coarse rice, the 
stem of a plantain tree, and a whole cartload 
of tender branches,recently cut, To procure 
this latter supply is the daily duty of one of 
the attendants; who in Indian phraseology 
is termed ‘a mate,” the title of Mahout 
being reserved for the head keeper. Not 
every kind of leaf is palatable, and whole 
tracts of country covered with forest trees 
are absolutely useless for the feeding of 
elephants, hen on a march orin jungles 
elephants will endeavor to feed all day and 
will snatch at anything edible. 


Formerly, in the Gangetic Delta an ele- 
phant, with its two attendants, cost little 
more than £2amonth. The amount is now 
fully double, and in other and dryer parts of 
India, where forage is scarce, it reaches the 
high figure of £6 or £7. Elephants are also 
very liable to be disabled by sore feet or to 
get out of condition. Thorns, stumps, and 
stones cause laceration and lameness; sores 
and ulcers arise from neglect or carelessness 
in fitting on the howdah; and internal dis- 
orders are betrayed by the animal itself, 
which literally consumes lumps of earth to 
show that it needs a purgative, 

Sportsmen accustomed to the jungles well 
know that there are only two or three 
places where a shotis effective. Either the 
charge of the animal must be awaited, and 
the aim must be taken at the hollow just 
above the trunk; or, if the sportsman has 
not coolness enough for this-venture, a side 
shot through the eye willdo equally well. 
More than forty. years ago the elephant that 
went mad on Exeter Change exhausted 
something like a barrowful of bullets before 
he could be destroyed, the assailants being 


either ignorant of the vital part or being 


unable to catch the animal in the necessary 

osition. It is well known that the late 

ajor Rogers had killed some twelve bun- 
dred wild elephants in the jungles of Cey- 
lon, and rarely failed in dispatching his 
victim at one shot. But then, he had thor- 
oughly studied the habits of the animal, 
whether single or in herds, was a first-rate 
shot, and had the assistance of a native so 
cool and a as to be able to walk up to 
a herd and pull the tail of an unsuspecting 
beast, which, in consequence, looked round 
and presented a favorable shot to the ex- 
perienced sportsman. 

Elephants live, it is generally believed, to 
the age of a hundred or a hundred and 
twenty years and average six to seven feet 
in hight, A very .few years since one died 
at Benares which was believed by local 
tradition to have carried Warren Hastings. 
At seventy years old the animal is quite in 
its prime, and will perform long marches, 
beat the jungles for a whole day, and re- 
ceive unmoved the charge of the solitary 
buffalo, a greater test of staunchness and 
confidence than the rush and roar of a tiger. 
The price of a docile elephant, free from 
disease or vice and with many seasons of 
usefulness before it, varies from £60 or £70 
to £120. Much higher sums are constantly 
given for those which have a reputation in 
the sporting world or which are conspicu- 
ous for their hight or symmetry or are 


. An elephant of nine, ten, 


servants, with bed, baggage, and cooking | peculiarly fitted to play a part in festivals or 
social pageantry 


apparatus, to any place where these adjuncts | 
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or necessaries cannot be relied on. It enables | 









or eleven feet is rare, but is magn 
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mony with an tern’ lands 
line of some fifteen or 
valine 

cover’ 


white tents in which a couple. of Engl 
Officials are recording the results of a sury. 
of the country, or have been dealing vc 
useful advice and summary justice to 
whole village population. & 








TIGER-LILIES, 


I 1IKE not lady-slippers, 

Nor yet the sweet-pea blossoms, 
Nor yet the flaky roses, 

ed or white as snow; 

I like the chaliced lilies, 

The heavy Eastern lilies, 

The gorgeous tiger-lilies 

That in our garden grow! 


For they are tall and slender; 
Their mouths are dashed with carming, 
And when the wind sweeps by them 
On their emerald stalks 
They bend so proud and graceful— 
They are Circassian women, 
The favorites of the Sultan, 
Adown our garden-walks! 


And when the rain is falling 
I sit beside the window 
And watch them glow and listen, 
How they burn and glow! 
O for the burning lilies, 
The tender Eastern lilies, 
The gorgeous tiger-lilies, 
hat in our garden grow! 


—Thomac Bailey Aldrich, 





A STUPID VICAR. 





THERE never was in the whole history of 
the Church of England anything go uolorty. 
nate or so stupid as the attitude the clergy ag 
a body seem to be adopting toward the 
laborers and their Union. From Dr, El. 
cott, whose five-minutes’ speech will within 
five years turn the Bishops out of the House 
of Lords, to the last new curate, who is con- 
gratulated on “smashing Tyndall,” the cler. 
ical order seems determined to regard the 
laborers’ uprising as hostile; tiil the poor 
men, who expected help from the clergy, 
are irritated out of all. self-control, and de. 
nounce, in their special organ, the clergy in 
terms very little measured by conventionali- 
ties. The apparent want of clerical sympa- 
thy; the tendency to preach content, when 
every*other class in Englund is allowed to 
get on; and, above all, the callousness with 
which poverty is regarded have turned 
thousands of men who go to church every 
Sunday into bitter enemies, wbo will express 
themselves on the day they gain the power 
with terrible effect. Take, for example, this 
single and most annoying scene, which is 
stated in the Laborers’ Union Chronicle, 
August 30th, to have occurred in Worcester- 
shire last week. The Vicar of Honeybourne 
had been asked to preside at an immense 
laborers’ meeting, and had consented, but 
was too late, and Mr. Yeats, a lecturer, was 
voted into the chair. He was proceeding 
with a very mild and unobjectionable’ ac- 
count of the success of Mr. Arch, when, on 
some allusion to emigration, a voice said: 


‘We need it, sir. Here am I, the father of 
five children, getting 10s, a week, and our par- 
son told me hisself that he would save 62.4 
week out of that.” 

The Vicar (from amongst the crowd) said: 
“So I would. You are very improvident, and 
you will never become independent unless you 
save some of your earnings.” 

Scores of Voices: ‘ What! out of 10s 8 
week? Tell us how to spend it, sir?” 

The Vicar: ‘No, I won’t do that; but I still 
repeat I would save some of it toward making 
my independence.” 

oices: ‘*You could not. Try it on.” 

The Vicar: ‘“‘I tell you I would; and, more 
than that, I do most sincerely object to your 
Union.” 

Mr. Yeats: ‘Then am I to take it, sir, you 
object to Unionists generally ?” 

he Vicar: ‘Oh! dear, no! If I was a me 
chanic, I should be a Unionist. I think all me- 
chanics should be Unionists.” 

Mr, Yeats: “* Do I understand, sir, you are & 
landowner ?”” 

The Vicar: ‘* Yes.” 

Mr. Yeats: ‘I have no need to ask you why 
you object to thezaborers’ Union. But I must 
ask you, sir, to explain to these people ened 
you would spend your money, as you have sa'd, 
to save 6d. a week out of 10s. and keep a fam- 
ily. No doubt out of your income as 4 ied 
and landowner you can easily do so, But it 
a different matter when the sum is only 10s. 
week.” 

The Vicar: “But I say that some women 
make their money go further than others. 

Mr. Yeats: ‘‘ No doubt; but that don’t oe 
the fact you bave not given us an answer on 
how you would spend the 10s. yourself, I : 
feel obliged to you to leave the ladies 4 one, 
and now answer how you would doit your 
self.” iY 

eVicar: ‘ Well, I won’t do it now. 

Mn ¥eats: Then t must tell you that the rea- 
son, sir, is because you cannot da so. we 

A Voice: “ He be like the finger-posts, cal 
so be all the bishops and parsons. | hey po 
the way, but never go themselves. ia 

Mr. Yeats bere tried to resume his lec 7 a 
but before many words had been Weer cat 
him, again referring to the Union, the 


“y dwt ike your Union. Here's the pow! 
ter coming on again, and the farmers will 
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ou all off in the wet weather and on dark. 
”» 


" Voice: “ An so ’un always did, sir.” 

Mr. Yeats: ‘I teil you, honestly, men, if 
you will listen to me, those of you who are 60 
served by being sent home on wet days, I would 
never touch a tool for such farmers on ary 
days: Why should you? If you area weekly 
servant, you area weekly servant, and your 
employers should pay you as such, not tamper 
with you as they like. I only advise you this 
course for your own interests; not for you to 
be usurpers of your Mid eta rights, but be- 
cause we want a fair field and‘no favor.” 

The Vicar: ‘‘ Why don’t the men become 
farmers themselves ?”’ 

Voices: ‘‘ How can us?” 

The Vicar: ‘‘Why, by saving up your 
money.” [Loud laughter.] 

Mr. Yeats: ‘Generally speaking, that would 
be impossible.” 

The Vicar: ‘‘Then why don’t nine or ten of 
you.go to—say Lord Northwick.jAlthough I do 
not know his lordship, yet I know he is sucha 
good-hearted fellow. He would, I am sure, let 

ou havea farm ; and, more than that, he would 
stock it well for you. Then you could become 
co-operative farmers ?”’ 

Mr. Yeats (to the Vicar),—‘‘ Are you in earn- 
est, sir ?”’ 

The Vicar: ‘‘Yes. Then there is the Earl 
of Gainsborough; he would do the same.” 

Mr. Yeats: ‘‘Have you ever asked them or 
heard them so speak?” 

The Vicar: *‘No; I have not.” 

A Voice inthe Crowd:—‘Tf you willlet us 
have a little land, if it’s only an acre, sir, at 
the same rate as the farmers, we would be able 
to do well, and save money then.’’ 

The Vicar: ‘‘I don’t believe it. Your al- 
lotments pow are most disgraceful.” [Intense 
excitement, and but for the timely interference 
of Mr. Yeats the Vicar would have heard some 
unpleasant remarks, as the whole body of the 
people present resented the false and shameful 
imputation. | Mr. Yeats asked the people to 
bear up, as he would have it fairly decided, and, 
turning to the Vicar, he said: “You told me, 
sir, just now, you were a landed proprietor 

ourself. Now, would you have any objection 
o let such a farm and stock it yourself?” [No 
answer.] After a pause, Mr. Yates said: “I 
shall thank you for your answer. We will 
await your reply.’? After a long pause, the 
Vicar, in a very hesitating manner, said 
“Well, no; I don’t think I wilL” 


A procession was then made to the allot- 
ments, to see if they were really a disgrace 
to the village, when it was discovered, as 
usual, that they were singularly well culti- 
vated, infinitely better than the small farms 
around; and the Vicar himself, who is a 
gentleman, was so satisfied that he apol- 
ogized in writing for having ‘‘in the heat 
of debate” so libeled them. But what were 
the laborers likely to think? That their 
Vicar was at once callous, selfish, and rash ; 
callous to their genuine fight with hunger 
hr 10s. a week now means no meat); selfish 
in refusing his own land, while he pledged 
his great neighbors so freely; rash in 
making statements about: the allotments, 
which, having been only nine months in the 
parish, he had hardly aright to make, and 
had at last, being a gentleman, formally to 
retract. Add toall this the brusque assump- 
tion of authority to put down anything he 
did not like, to hurl out such a sentence as 
**T don’t like your Union,” with a clear idea 
that that signified, and the total effect’ must 
have been that the parson was no friend, 
and that if ever the laborers got the vote 
the parson must be voted down. —Spectutor. 





THE chirping and singing of cricket and 
grasshopper are frequently spoken of. But 
they do not sing. They fiddle. By rubbing 
legs and wings together, each in a manner 
peculiar to the species, these insects produce 
the sounds which characterize them. Per- 
haps our best insect instrumental performer 
is the ‘“ Katydid.” Each wing contains a 
little tambourine, and by the opening and 
shutting of the wings these are rubbed 
against each other and produce the sounds 
of ‘‘katy-did-she-did,” which can be heard 
at such a long distance.” 





Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
FOR PURIFYING THE BLOOD. 





icting. 

— es the blood, purges 

= out the lurking humors in 

the system, that undermine 

health and settleinto trou- 

blesome disorders. \ 

‘ tions of the skin are the ap- 

Dearance on the surface of humors that should be ex- 

elled from the blood. Internal derangements are the 

See aination of these same humors tosome internal or- 
substanc 


ey 

disappear, such as 
i 9. L ‘J 
ar the Geta 


Erysipelas, Pimples. 
3, Tetter a 


mach, 
ve Diseases 


diserse Drove Dyspepsia, Hmactation. and Gen- 
eral Deditity. With their departure bealth returns. 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J.C. AYER & CO., 


LOWELL, MASS., 
Practical and Analytical Chemists. 


ony BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS IN MEDI 





THE INDEPENDENT. 





What Shafl'l Do With My Money ? 


information as .to: best and safest in 
ment SEND TOR A CIREOL A ia eatab: 
lished Banking-house of = | 
CEO. P. BISSELL.& CO., 
Hartford, Conn., 
who have for twe' ears sol ities de- 
seribed in hor frrenty_ years 0 o cnnts at thera 


and no buyer ever lostacent or ever waited a da 
for his interest after it was due. y. 


For our reliability we refer. to_ Bank of New Yor 
Vermilye & Co.. N. Y., or the old Hartford ™ 


VIENNA 


PREMIUMS. 
THE WILSON SHUTTLE 


SEWING MACHINES 


Received the Grand 


PRIZE MEDAL 


AND MEDAL OF HONOR 
FOR THE 


BEST SEWING MACHINE, 


THE BEST-MADE SEWING MACHINES 
AND THREE 


CO-OPERATIVE MEDALS 


The Best Made Set of Harness, 
The Best Made Side Saddle, 
The Best Boot and Shoe Work, 
And the Best Samples of Cloth 
Sewing. 





No other Sewing Machines re- 
ceived Premiums on their merits; 
which we will prove by evidence at 
our office, and that all reports re- 
lating to the contrary are faise. 


Machines Sold on Easy Monthly Pay- 
ments, 
. SALESROOMS: 
707 BROADWAY, NEW YOKK, | 
and all other Cities in the United States. 


Hallet, Davis & Co. 


272 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, 


Grand, Square, and Upright Piano- 
Forte Makers. 


49 PREMIUMS AWARDED. 


From Herr Bahn, 
LEADING PUBLISHER OF MUSIC IN BERLIN 
“Messrs. HALLET, DAVIS & CO. have introduced 
one of the most perfect pianos, and it was a rich treat 
for me to hear Mr, Rubinstein playing for hours upon 
it. Iheartily subscribe to his opinion of its admirably 
agreeable touch and its grand distinguishing tone.” 








AGENTS :—T. 8. BERRY & CO., 789 Broadway, N. Y. 
W.R. PHELPS & CO., 927 Chestnut st., Phil. 
W. W. KIMBALL, cor. State and Adams 
sts., Chicago. 


BOYNTON’S 
“Improved @as-Tight” Brick-Set and 


Portable “ Salamander”? Furnaces 
for Anthracite or Bituminous 





Coal. 
They are the most POWER and DURABLE for 


DWELLINGS, CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, ETC. 
Also “Our Favorite’ Elevated Oven Range, 


with LARGE OVENS and HOT CLOSET, 
for family use. The best Range sold. 


HEATING, COOKING, AND LAUNDRY STOVES, 
manufactured by 
RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 
Send for Circulars. 232 and 234 Water st., N. Y. 


Western pgene : 
BLISS & BROWN, 82 e street, Chicago. 


KINCSFORD’S 
Oswego Corn Starch 


seasons of CHOLERA OR ANY PREVAILING 
* EPIDEMIC IS A ne HWALTAUL ARTI- 

Fete made fom the most delicate Lg of bye ad 

ERFECT URE. tr) \- 

estion and 8 delicious and most nutritious SUMMER 


D. 
Ls years it has stood unrivaled for purity and 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. Get none but the 


with T. KINGSFORD & SON’S 
name on package. 





F. BE. SMITH & CO.’S 


CRUSHED WHITE WHEAT. 











PURCHASING 


RATTAN FABRICS: 


CYRUS WAKEFIELD 
Autumn ‘and Winter. 


FURNITURE, 


Comfortable, Durabl Light; 
and Beautiful. = 


NEW AMERICAN, GERMAN, AND 
FRENCH DESIGNS, 


CONSISTING OF 


CHAIRS FOR LADIES, 


MANY ORIGINAL ELEGANT PATTERNS AND 
ALL FORMER APPROVED STYLES. 


CHAIRS FOR GENTLEMEN. 


FOR. THE LIBRARY, SITTING, AND RECEPTION 
ROOMS, WITH AND WITHOUT ROCKERS. 


CHAIRS FOR CHILDREN, 
In Great Variety. 


Sofas, Tete-a-Tetes, Lounges, Re- 
clining Chairs, Card and’ Work 
Tables, Flower Stands, Fire- 
wood, Newspaper, Slipper, and 

Music Holders, Toilet and 
Window Screens, Table 
Mats, Curtains, Foot 
Rests, Crickets, 
Etc., Etc., Etc. 


MATTING. 


Mats, Baskets, Brooms, Window 
Curtains, Etc., Etc., Etc. 


perior skill and machinery used in manufac- 





TTAN eDqquaied where elegance of design and 
durability are desired. ‘ 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: 
d Friend Street: 
36 Canal and J 200FF n reets, 


New York Salosroomss sa waneeny Street, 





DEST | 
Instead of Bitter, use Sweet Quinine. 
FURNITURE, CARPETING, ETC. 

















Ten Reasons why the NE PLUS 
ULTRA Spring Bed Bottom 
Manufactured bythe U.S. Spring 
Bed Co., at Springfield, Mass., 
are the best In the world. 


They are all of Tron and Steel except the cushions, and 
are practically indestructible. 

The Herings ove of Sie Dest Tempered. Cast, Bien, of 
spiral or hour-glass form, which proved to be the 
best ever known. 


whatever. 
7% Should a spring fail, it can be taken out and another 
subtituted, without 


and 
give greater rest and comfort than any other. They 
waluable returning.s orig. 
ot ee as pohyan the position of the patient 
changed. 

(3 Wherever introduced, these Beds have given a 
satisfaction no other bed has ever done. ial terms 
given for large orders for Hotels and Public Institu- 
tions. 


Every Bed warranted satisfactory in use or 
money refunded. Send for Circulars and Price-list. 


J. F. PECK, Ag’t. 
Springfield, Mass., May, 1873 


WM. WH. LEE. 


ESTABLISHED 1826. 


DOWN-TOWN FURNITURE STORES. 
25 Per Cent. Saved on First-class Fur- 
° niture. 
Parlor, 
Dining, 
Chamber, and 
Library Suites 


AT 








ATLANTIC FLOUR MILLS, BROOKLYN, N, ¥. 
‘ pre on ¢ ense value—above all others 
use bs. 


peal oth 


im 
F 
ry ete it is invaluable, ‘or sale by all Grocers. Pam- 
Diletatent free. ; 


of. 
the lives and improving the 
ir teats 


WM. H. LEE’S, 


No. 277 Canal St., one door east of 
Broadway, and 199 Fulton St., 
near Ghurch St., W.Yo 





‘PRE seasons rom:| DR. CMLANE'S 


‘Above, CANAL STREET, 
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Celebrated American : 
“WORM SPECIFIC | 


VERMIFUGE. 


—_—lr——— 


SYMPTOMS OF. WORMS, 
Hi Bee countenance is pale and. leaden- 


colored, with occasional: flushes; ora 
circumscribed spot on one or both cheeks; 
the eyes become dull; the pupils dilate; 
an azure semicircle runs along the lower 
eye-lid; the nose is irritated, swells, and: 
sometimes bleeds ; a swelling of the upper 
lip; occasional headache, with humming 
or throbbing of the ears; an unusual se- 
cretion of saliva; slimy or furred tongue; 
breath very foul,-particularly in the morn- 
ing; appetite variable, sometimes voraci- 
ous, with a’ gnawing sensation’ of the sto- 
mach, at others, entirely gone; ficeting 
pains in the stomach; occasional nausea ¥ 
and vomiting; violent pains throughout. | 
the abdomen; bowels irregular, at times 
costive; stools slimy; not unfrequently = 
tinged with blood; belly swollen and 
hard; urine turbid; respiration, occasion- 
ally difficult, and accompanied by hie 
cough ; cough sometimes dry and convul- 
sive; uneasy and disturbed sleep, with- 
grinding of the teeth; temper variable, 
but generally irritable, &c. 

Whenever the above symptoms are 

found to exist, 


DR. C. M’LANE’S VERMIFUGE 
Will certainly effect a cure: 


The universal success: which’ has’ at- 
tended the administration of this prepa- 
ration has been such as to warrant us in 
pledging ourselves to the’ publi¢’ to 


RETURN THE MONEY 


in every instance where it should prove in- 
effectual; “providing the symptoms at- 
tending the sickness of the child or adult 
should warrant the supposition of worms 
being the cause.” In all cases the Medi- 
cine to be given IN sTRICT. ACCORDANCE 
WITH THE DIRECTIONS. 

We pledge ourselves to the public, that 


Dr. C.-M’ Lane's :Veermifuge 


DOES NOT CONTAIN MERCURY 
in any form ; and that it is an innocent pre- 
paration, 2o¢ capable of doing the slight 
est inwury to the most tender infant, 
Address all orders to 
FLEMING BROS,, PitrrssurcH; Pax 


P. 8. Dealers and Physicians ordering from. others thaw 
Fleming Bros., will do well to write their orders dis ‘ 
and take none but Dr. C. M’ Lané’s, prepared by , 

on, Fi h, Pa. To those wishing to give them @; 
trial, we will forward per mail, post-paid, to any part of 
the United States, one box of Pills for twelve three-cent 
postage stamps, or one vial of Vermifuge for fourteen 
three-cent stamps. All orders from Canada must be a¢- 
teens vy Syentz conte extra, 

or sale ru ts and Count: 

9 y Drugg Ty Store Keepers 





THE FIRM OF 


J.T. ALLEN & CO., 


185 & 187 Canal St., N.Y., 
WILL £XPIRE 


limitation Janu Ist, 1874. In consequence of 
ad which they now Offer their 


LARGE STOCK 


$200,000 WORTH 


FINE PARLOR, CHAMBER, 
AND 
DINING-ROOM 


FURNITURE 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
UNTIL JANUARY Ist, 1874. 


W. J. CRAHAM, 


Looking-Classes, 
PICTURE FRAMES, ETE. 
82 BOWERY, 


New. Yorke. 
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‘NOTICES. 


2” All communications for the Editorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to Phe Editer of The Inde- 
pendent, P,-O, Bex 2787. 

&@” All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Editor ; and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henry C. Bowen, Box 2787. 

2” No notice can be take of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer; not necessarily for publication, but as_s 
guaranty of good faith. ’ 

2 We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

2” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


Che Independent, 


HENRY C, BOWEN, 
Eprror, PyBLisHER, AND PROPRIETOR. 











| New York, September 28th, 1873, 
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THE FINANCIAL CRASH. 


Like an earthquake shock the calamity 
has come. The sky had for a week been 
black with ominous clouds, premonitory 
shivers had run along the ground, and men 
were fearing that the imprisoned financial 
forces must find destructive relief; but no 
one could have supposed that when the crash 
should come the first house to fall would 
be so stoutly built and buttressed as that of 
Jay Cooke & Co. We tender to them and 
to the Messrs. Fisk & Hatch our heartiest 
sympathy. If they have gone down, it 
has . been without dishonor, and we 
trust their suspension will be but tem- 
perary. They have conducted suecess- 
fully the’ greatest*financial enterprises df 
the age, and they have succumbed because 
they were too loyal to the railroads whose 
bonds they had put upon the market, and 
in advancing large sums had risked more 
than they asked their patrons to adventure. 
But for enormous and unprecedented drafts 
upon them, they might yet have been able to 
stand. . Messrs. Fisk & Hatch within half 
an hour received demands for $1,700,000. 
The roads whose bonds they have placed are 
all completed and making such large earnings 
as abundantly to justify the wisdom of those 
bankers. They have failed, but the bonds 
of these railroads and of the Northern Pa- 
cific are no less valuable than before and 
are abundantly secured. It is with intense 
indignation that we see the harpies of the 
street planning these unnecessary disasters 

gorging on the ruin of better men. 

But.it would be impossible to form and 
execute such destructive combinations were 
it not true that the indebtedness of our 
people and of our corporations had been inf 
creasing at.a dangerous rate. We know that 
when men are drowning is hardly the time 
to preach to them the moralities, but it may 
yet be 8 good time for them to make resolu- 
tiong. ‘The moral side to this disaster is the 
old Tesson’of frogality, which is ‘the only 
path to solyency. If we would ‘be safe, as 
Well de prosperous, We must pay our way as 
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wégo. If there is a railroad to be built, the 
stockholders must not expect the bond- 
holders to provide a]l the money. Business 
must be reduced just as far as possible 
to a cash basis, remembering the text 
“Owe no man anything except to love 
one another.” This will require the 
cutting down of extravagant expenses; 
but that is what we would have—less jewel- 
ry, less fine broadcloth, fewer fast yachts, 
fewer costly marble fronts, fewer extrava- 
gant clubs, and ‘Yess useless nonsense gen- 
erally. What we want is more work, more 
economy, more honesty, more principle. 
Make the ground solid beneath our feet, and 
we shall have an end to these periodical 
earthquakes, which overturn good houses 
and bad alike, 
RIN 


THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 


Tue Protestant Council, whose sessions 
are to be held in this city during the first 
half of the next-month, does not pretend to 
be ecumenical; but its representatives will 
be drawn from many lands and its orators 
will speak in almost as many tongues as 
were heard on the day of Pentacost. In 
one respect it will differ widely from the 
late Council of the Vatican. Its. sessions 
will be free and its doors will be open to the 
public. The distinguished scholars and di- 
vines who will be in attendance will be re- 
strained in their utterances by no laws but 
those of truth and propriety ; and, if any one 
of them has a speech which he cannot get 
the assembly to hear, he will not be obliged, 
as Archbishop Kenrick was, at Rome, to 
send it off to a distant city and have it 
printed there by stealth. Every important 
transaction of the Alliance will immediately 
be made known to the public; its delegates 
will not, we trust, forget that they are ‘‘ the 
children of the light and the children of the 


” 





“The Vatican Council has been followed 
by a low thunder of protest and defiance 
from almost every Catholic country of 
Christendom. The rulers may all be in 
error; but they declare with astonishing 
unanimity that the action of that Council 
menaces the stability of their thrones and 
the liberties of their people. Nearly all of 
them have accepted the challenge, and there 
is open or suppressed conflict at this day 
between the Roman Catholic Church and 
half the governments of Europe. No such 
result as this will follow the meeting of the 
Protestant Council. Whatever effect it may 
have upon the governments or the peoples 
will be wrought by the silent influence of 
the truth which it disseminates. It assumes 
no sovereignty over kings or congresses; it 
does not even attempt to dictate to the 
churches represented in its assembly; the 
only authority which it exerts is that which 
is found in the reason of its utterances. It 
is a conference of some of the best men 
from the various churches of Protestant 
Christendom to consider the present state 
of the church in the world and to suggest 
measures by which its work may be more 
successfully carried on. 

The topics which will be discussed are of 
very great importance, and it is to be hoped 
that they may be treated in a manner which 
will give us more knowledge and show us 
how to make better use of what we know 
already. 

One day is to be given to Christian Union. 
On this point there is not much that is new 
to be said. We have had a surfeit of talk 
about it and are not on this side the ocean 
eager to hear the old platitudes repeated. 
Any organic union is out of the question. 
If the Alliance should commit itself to the 
schemes of the ecclesiastical cabinet-makers 
it would speedily lose all the power which 
it now possesses. The first thesis under the 
topic of Christian union upon the pro- 
gramme of the Alliance is the platform of 
Tue INDEPENDENT: “ Union by faith with 
Christ the basis of Christian union.” If the 
Conference will only stand by this proposi- 
tion, it will do something substantial for the 
improvement of Christian fellowship. 

The topic of ‘Christian Life” in its va- 
rious phases, as represented in Personal 
Religion, Family Religion, Sunday-schools, 
Revivals of Religion, Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations, etc., will also be dis- 
cussed. The questions here raised are of 
the ¥ very highest interest, and we shall hope 


‘fora useful treatment-of them. The best 





service the Alliance can render is to teach us’ 
how to make our religion live more vigor- 
ously and bear more.abundant fruit. The 
emphasis of the meeting ought to rest upon 
this part of the discussion. | 

_ Under “Christian Missions, Foreign and 
Domestic,” we should expect to gain a large 
amount of valuable information concerning 
the present condition of the missionary 
work. The “territorial division of mission 
fields,” which is to be discussed, is a matter 
that the Alliance cannot legislate about ; 
but it can utter its voice in behalf of “ mis- 
sionary courtesy,” and that is enough. 

‘* Christianity and Social Evils” will in- 
troduce such special topics as Intemperance, 
Pauperism, Prison Discipline, Marriage and 
Divorce, the Labor Question, and others of 
like import. Here, too, is a fruitful field, 
and we hope that it may be well tilled. 

There are two or three topics much 
more delicate than those we have men- 
tioned to which the Alliance will address 
itself and upon which it can scarcely 
hope to secure entire unanimity among 
its members. ‘‘ Protestantism and Roman- 
ism” is one of these. In the view of 
some of its managers, the Alliance is simply 
an army with banners, marshaled for 
warfare, offensive and defensive, against 
the Roman Catholic Church. The occasion- 
al conferences are in this view chiefly use- 
ful ac a kind of ‘Protestant dresm parade. 
We trust that this theory will not 
wholly prevail in this Conference, The 
encroachments of Romanism upon libefty 
ought to be resisted, of course; but the en- 
croachments of Protestantism upon the lib- 
erty of the Catholics are not to be com- 
mended or ignored in any fair discussion, 
and the Alliance should not hesitate to utter 
a Clear protest against Bismarckism and all 
its devices. 

The relations of Christianity to civil! goy- 
ernment will also come under discussion. 
There will be a few Protestants from the 

‘Continent of Europe whose ideas will be 
clear on this question.. We are sorry not to 
see the name of Dr. Pressensé, of Paris, in 
the list of speakers on this topic. If a few 
of the members of the free churches of 
France and Italy could have a fair hearing, 
they could bear some strong testimony in 
behalf of the complete separation of church 
and state. 

In examining the relations of Christianity 
to Modern Infidelity the Conference will 
need the aid of its ablest men. It. ought 
to be possible to put the real’questions in 
debate between the believers and the un- 
believers of modern times into a clear state- 
ment, to discard the side issues, and to rest 
the argument for Christian faith upon ten- 
able grounds. The Alliance needs wisdom 
in the treatment of this theme which is not 
always displayed by Christian apologists. 
It must beware how it puts forward claims 
on behalf of Christianity which cannot be 
established; it must force no fight in which 
it is sure to be beaten. 

We shall wait upon its deliyerances with 
a watchful interest, and shall not fail to in- 
voke for its delegates “the spirif of power 
and of love and of a sound mind.” 

a 


THE AUTHORITY OF POLITICAL 
CONVENTIONS. 


PotitTicaL parties, never more than very 
loose organizations, without any formal 
terms of compact or any authoritative law 
of union, are, nevertheless, a necessity in 
running the electoral machinery of popular 
governments. They concentrate public opin- 
ion and place it in a working shape; and, 
moreover, furnish pledges beforehand as to 
measures and policies in the event of suc- 
cess. The people thus have some assurance 
in respect to the future when casting their 
votes. There are very serious evils inci- 
dental to the existence of such parties; yet 
they are overbalanced by benefits. 

If we have political parties, we must, as 8 
natural and almost necessary consequence, 
have also representative conventions, com- 
posed of delegates that derive their appoint- 
ment and authority from primary meetings 
of the people! The business of these con- 
ventions is to nominate candidates for office, 
to state principles as adopted by the parties 
they represent, and give pledges for the 
future, There is no law other than that of 
usage for their existence or their proceed- 





‘ings. They possess, indeed, no legal char- 
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-acter whatever; but are simply voluntary 
combinations of men for the attainment = 
certain ends. 

How far is the action of such conven: 
tions to be deemed binding upon the mem: 
bers of the party or parties represented 
thereby? Must they, on the score of party 
fealty, endorse it and sustain it whether they 
approve of it or not? This is often a very 
practical question in politics. 

A general answer to the question, by no 
means universally applicable, but simply 
general, is furnished by the fact that no 
political party, however good in its princi- 
ples, can exist asa power unless its mem- 
bers support the action of its representative 
conventions; and in the further fact that 
such conventions can never be expected to 
give effect to all the diverse opinions and 


preferences held by those they represent, 


At best, they can express only the views 


and wishes of the majority in respect to de- 


tails. If there be a minority, then it must 
accept these views and wishes, on the 
ground of its general agreement with the 
majority, or, by withholding its support, 
contribute to the disorganization and de- 
struction of the party. On this ground it 
is a rule of good political common sense 
generally to accept the action of the major- 
ity, indicated by representative conventions, 
even though it may not be altogether agree- 
able to one’s choice. There is no other rule 
practicable in consistency with the life of a 
party. If every person: dissatisfied for any 
reason should adopt the theory of becoming 
a bolter and an enemy, no political organiza- 
tion could hold together for any length of 
time. The theory is the death of party 
power by the process of disintegration. In 
politics, as in other things, all persons can- 
not reasonably expect always to have their 
own way. 

It should be remembered, however, that. 
the proceedings of political conventions are 
not above the higher law of the individual 
conscience or the higher law of God. 
Though generally valuable as a guide to 
action and commending themselves to the 
elector on the ground of expediency, they 
are but recommendations of candidates and 
declarations of principles; and, in respect to 
one or the other or both, they may be 80 
monstrous as to deserve the promptest rep- 
robation and repudiation. The elector. is 


‘not bound by the acts of @ convention any 


further than he chooses to be. He has the 
right, and he should exercise it, of rejudg- 
ing all its proceedings. If it presents for 


his support an unworthy candidate, either 


wholly incompetent or grossly immoral, he 
should, as a duty which he owes to the 
general interests of the public, withhold his 
support, So, if the platform of principles is 
essentially false to truth and justice or 
clearly opposed to sound governmental 
policy, he should take the same course, 
Electors by the exercise of this right will 
most effectually contribute to the purifi- 
cation of politics. They will teach political 
conventions,and the politicians who general- 
ly manage them, that competency and char- 
acter in candidates and correctness in party 
principles are indispensable conditions of 
popular support. 

lf the theory “‘My country, right or 
wrong,” is bad, then the motto ‘‘ My party, 
right or wrong,” is certainly no better. The 
general rule of acting with the party to 
which one belongs has its exceptions, which 
it may require a sound, careful, and con- 
scientious discretion to discern; and when 
these exceptions occur, then it is a duty not 
to support the party, but rather seek its defeat, 
no matter what may come of it, politically 
speaking. The public good is always more 
important than the success of any political 
party. 

Moreover, an exceptional case may be s0 
clear and glaring in its features as fully to 
justify what is known as the: dolt, even if it 
splits an existing party into fragments. By 
a bolt we understand the organized refusal 
of a minority to support the candidate or 
candidates of the majority; and when the 
minority are right in the reasons therefor, 
and the majority are just as clearly in the 
wrong, then an organized bolt is just the 
thing to be done. It is, of course, an 
extreme remedy; yet, if the occasion be- 
as extreme, it is justified by the higher 
claims of the public welfare. Bolters 
who are merely disappointed demagogues 


or ambitious aspirants for notice or office 
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‘pave no followers. But when their 


n is. one of earnest and honest protest 
bad men or bad principles, then it is 
worthy, of commendation and support: 
may be the fact, such sometimes has 
the fact in the history of political. par- 
Ordinary party rules in such cases 
t to give place to the higher rules of a 
sound morality. Political parties whose 
corruptions destroy their just claims to life 
nt to die; and the sooner they are killed, 
- organizations, the better for the people. 
They have Do moral right of existence be- 
ond the period of good conduct. It is best 
that they should disappear, and leave their 
constituent elements to combine on a new 
pasis and under purer auspices. 

We do not, therefore, condemn the ex- 
treme measure of bolting as necessarily an 
offense against the laws of political honor 
or those of morality. Whether it be such or 
not depends entirely upon its occasion. If 
gsingle individual should never follow the 
many to do evil, but should oppose them, 
even if be must do so alone, then a number 
of individuals should never follow a larger 
number with the same result, but should 
organize themselves to defeat the candidates 
or the measures that have no other recom- 
mendation but that of numbers. Bolters, 
however, should recollect that, in respect 
to party organizations, their action is ex- 
ceptional and revolutionary ; and, hence, 
they should be prepared to take the conse- 
quences, while accepting and performing 
the duties of the new position. If: they 
have a good cause, they stand a fair chance 
ofultimately securing the public favor. Let 
them manfully show their cause and make 
the most of it. There isa high degree of 
probability that, if it deserves to win, vic- 
tory will in the end perch on its banner. 
Their movement may be the germ of an 
organization that will create a new party and 
place the management of public affairs in 
wiser and better hands. 





EMASCULATED GOSPEL, 





‘Tame has been a great deal of talk about 
itlately; we have waited to hear what the 
doctors had to say, and now it is our turn. 

Undoubtedly there isa great deal of it. 
Ittrickles ina feeble stream from many a 
pulpit; it slides in an ineffectual current 
through the columns of many a religious 
newspaper; it gathers in sluggish and un- 
fathomable depths about many a theological 
seminary. It is the great curse of our Chris- 
tianity, this emasculated Gospel. Itis the 
one evil of the time which THe INDEPEND- 
ENT hates most and most longs to see abol- 
ished. The good doctor who laid upon it 
the blame of the Methodist declension in 
this city was not,far out of his reckoning. 
Not only the Methodists, but all the rest of 
the sects have suffered from its devastations, 
Itcripples our faith ; it dulls our vision; it 
weakens our grasp of things unseen and 
eternal. If we could only get rid of this 
emasculated Gospel, if we could only have 
the Gospel preached from all our pulpits in 
itsnative freshness and vigor we should soon 
see better days in our churches. 

For what is the Gospel? It is the good 
news of salvation through Jesus Christ. 1t 
is the proclamation from the highest 

Heaven of ‘peace on earth, good will to 
men.” It is the manifestation of God to 
men in the person of the God-man. It is 
the announcement that there need be no 
longer estrangement and enmity between 
man and his Maker, because God has come 
down to man through suffering and death 
tosave him from his sins, to comfort him 
in his sorrows, to help him in his infirm- 
ities, to lead him out of the darkness of 
doubt and despair, into the path that 
shineth more and more unto the perfect day. 
That is the Gospel. Preaching the Gospel 

proclaiming these facts, making known 
these good tidings, lifting up to the sight 
of all the likeness of this Divine Saviour. 

There are several ways in which this 
Gospel can be made of none effect. In the 
first place, its truth can be denied altogether. 
The fact that God has sent his Son or any 
other accredited ambassador into this world 
With messages of pardon and salvation can 
bedisputed. Not only the Incarnation, but 
every other direct revelation from God to 
man may be pronounced fabulous and. ab- 
surd. But rejecting-the Gospel: is a differ- 
Us thing from mutilating and devitalizing 
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it. Infidelity is not the evil of which we 
complain. 


In the second place, the power of the Gos. 


pel message can be weakened by denying the 
fact of sin. Those who teach that miscon- 
duct is only malformation, that what we 
call moral evil is only one form of good, 
that there is no moral depravity in man 
which needs to be conquered by Divine 
grace do away in great part, if not wholly, 
with the need of a Gospel. 

In the third place, the Gospel is shorn of 
its power by telling men that they have no 
freedom to accept it. There are materialis- 
tic fatalists and there are _ theological 
fatalists:' We know not which does most to 
cripple the Gospel. To keep bidding men to 
repent, and yet keep assuring them that re- 
pentance is not within their power; to hold 
up before them the salvation which Christ 
has brought and mock their hope with the 
assertion that the gift is utterly beyond their 
reach, is to make the word void in the most 
effectual manner. 

But the worst injury that the Gospel suf- 
fers is at the hands of those who reduce it to 
agrtim and jointed skeleton of dogmatic 
statements, The Gospel is life; these men 
grind it to dust, and mold the dust into 
forms of their own imagination. The Gos- 
pel is simple and easy to be understood. It 
is just the good news of love and help from 
God to men. But these men entangle the 
message in a snar! of philosophical state- 
ments that no man -an understand and that 
no man of sound y:idgment can accept as 
true; they encun}er it with statements 
which offend the moral sense of mankind; 
they veil it in contradictions, which they 
call mysteries, until the blessed Gospel be- 
comes a bewildering maze of scholastic 
speculations and all its life and vigor are 
destroyed. Nothing is so concrete, so per- 
sonal, so practical as the Gospel; nothing is 
so abstract, so vague, so impossible as that 
which they substitute for it. .To believe in 
a Saviour, to trust and follow him—that is a 
very simple matter; to rely for ‘salvation 
upon a scheme whose logical relations are 
not clearly apparent and whose exposition 
raises more questions than it settles—that is 
sometimes very hard indeed. 

We join, then, with all those censors of 
the time who have united to denounce an 
emasculated Gospel. In the olden time 
there were those who made void the law 
by their traditions; in the latter days there 
are those who make void the Gospel by 
their speculations. It was of such as these 
that Paul was thinking when he wrote: 
‘For Christ sent me not to baptize, but to 
preach the Gospel; not with wisdom of 
words, lest the Cross of Christ should be 
made of none effect.” 

It any man be put in trust with the Gos- 
pel, let him preach it, and beware how he 
despoils it of its native vigor by mixing 
with it the refinements of human pbhiloso- 
phy. If he is sent to preach Christ, who 
ever lives, let him not preach Calvin or 
Arminius, who died long ago. 

Nee EEE 


THE SECULAR SIDE OF THE 
CHURCH. 


Tue Christian Advocate, of this city, in an 
article on the ‘taxation of church proper- 
ty,” accepts the American proposition which 
demands ‘‘ a complete separation of the state 
from the church.” Zhe Advocate, neverthe- 
less, thinks, evidently with some reservation 
of doubt, that the exemption of ecclesiastical 
property may be defended in consistency 
with this fundamental doctrine of our polit- 
icalsystem. It says: 

“But the granting of the absolutely secu- 
lar character of our Government by no 
means determines this question in favor of 
non-exemption. Churches and religious in- 
corporations have a secular as well as a re- 
ligious side; else, they would not seek for 
and be conceded a legal status; and this sec- 
ular side brings them into the legitimate 
province of a purely secular government, to 
be in so far (quoad hoc) governed by the state, 
and, by parity of reasoning, to be fostered 
by it, if thought best for the civil and social 
welfare of the community.” 

Exemption on this ground The Advocate 
regards as liable to abuse, and admits that 
those who oppose all such exemption hold 





a “consistent” position, “ possibly the only 


tenable one.” Though not prepared “to 
propound a theory,” it, nevertheless, makes 


‘a suggestion, in the form of a query, as fol- 


lows: “How would it do to exempt each 
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church to a given amount—ten, twenty, or 
fifty thousand—and tax all beyond?” The | 
Advocate on this subject is manifestly in the 
stage of formative reflection; and from its 
candor and ability we can hardly. doubt 
whether it will come out right in the end. 

As to the ‘‘ secular side” of the church, 
we grant most freely that there is such a side. 
It consists in the church ‘being @ civil cor- 
poration, as such regulated by law and in- 
vested with the general rights of such cor- 
porations. If it holds property, it so holds 
it on its secular and not its religious side, so 
far as the state has anything to do with. it. 
This is precisely the “ side” in view of which 
we claim that, like any other property- 
holder, the church should pay taxes on the 
property it holds, We propose to tax the 
“secular” side, and let the ecclesiastical or 
religious side entirely alone. It so happens 
that achurch in this country is a duplex 
organization, being purely ‘‘ secular” in one 
aspect and as purely ‘religious’ in the 
other. Now, for the state so to deal with the 
“secular” side of the church for any reason 
as to make itself the patron and supporter 
of its ‘‘religious” side is manifestly to fly 
in the very face and eyes of the doctrine 
which requires “a complete separation of 
the state from the church,” The separation 
upon this supposition is by no means “ com- 
plete.” The state patronizes the “ religious” 
side through the “‘secular.” Its logic may 
be based on ‘‘secular benefits’; yet its 
patronage of religion at the public expense 
is none the less real on this account. In 
plain words, state and church are united in 
the matter of fostering and supporting the 
latter through the agency of the former. 

The Advocate states this point strongly and 
clearly in the following passage : 

‘* It must be borne in mind that the ex- 
emption from taxation of a part of the prop- 
erty of the commonwealth is indirectly levy- 
ing an additional tax on all the property not 
so favored. Ifa tenth or a hundredth part 
of the property of a town or. municipality 
consists of churches which are not taxed, 
then the taxable part of the property of such 
towns is, on account of such exemptions and 
for the benefit of such favored corporations, 
taxed additionally to make up the deficit. 
All the farms and manufactories and ware- 
houses and dwellings of the town are thus 
taxed to support the churches.” 


It is hardly possible in more. effective 
words to state the objection to the exemp- 
tion of church property. Moreover, if the 
exemption is, nevertheless, to be defended 
on‘the ground of the ‘‘secular’”’ benefits 
yielded by the church to the state, as The 
Advocate thinks it may be, then the argu- 
ment is just as good fora complete union 
between church and state. The great reason 
for such a union that has been assigned in 
ages past is drawn from the contribution 
which the church makes to ‘‘ the civil and 
social welfare of the community.” From 
this fact ‘‘it has been argued that the state 
ought to support the church, either in whole 
or in part; and, if it thus supplies this sup- 
port, it has again been argued that it ought 
to control the church. The logic at last 
ends by putting the church into the hands 
of the state, It first patronizes and then 
governs; and then we have church and 
state in full blast. The Advocate certainly 
will not proceed to this result ; yet, so far as 
the argument is concerned, there is no 
stopping short of it, provided we admit the 
validity of the reasoning at all. Tax ex- 
emption is simply one stage of the union, 
and the reasons for it are just as good for all 
the other stages. They prove too much. 

As to The Advocates query about taxing 
church property beyond a certain amount, 
and exempting all below this mark, we 
hardly think that it willdo. If the principle 
of exemption be a. sound one, then all 
churches should enjoy its benefits. If it be 
unsound, then these benefits should be de- 
nied to all. The adoption of Zhe Advocate’s 
suggestion would exempt far the largest 
part of the church property in the land, 
since it would fall within the non-taxable 
limit. ‘‘ Poor churches,” as they are called, 
own but small amounts of property; and, 
hence, under a system of equal taxation, 
they would have comparatively light taxes 
to pay. These taxes they are, for a rule, 
just as able to pay as the rich churches are 
to pay larger amounts, Moreover, if we 
adopt the principle of exemption in refer- 
erence to the poor church, then, by parity 
of reasoning, we ought equally to adopt it in 


“reference to the poor citizen, who bas but # 


“small aifiount of property and has to struig- 








meéet. His claim on the score of poverty is 
just as good as that of the poor church, 
His family wants all he can earn as really as 
the poor church needs all it can raise; If 
poverty be a good plea, he certainly should 
not be taxed to support the rich or the poor 
church. 

For these reasons, which we have not 
space to expand, we do not think that the 
suggestion of Zhe Advocate at all meeis the 
case. It is not a practicable one, .The real 
remedy is non-exemption. All the argu- 
ment that is good at all goes the. whole 
length of the idea, and to stop short of it 
is mere patchwork. We anticipate that The 
Advocate, when it reaches a conclusion, will 
come to this result. 


Editorial Notes, 








Tue Herald stultifies itself by continuing its . 


silly warnings against ‘‘ Cesarism’’ in the very 
same number in which it is forced to chronicle 
the resolute refusal by the President to contra- 
vene his understanding of the law by issuing 
the greenback reserve. The bankers spent 
Sunday in begging him to do it. They pre- 
sented every argument, they brought forward 
Senator Morton and Reverdy Johnson to prove 
the lawfulness of the unlawful; but the Presi- 
dent was firm asarock. The assurance that 
Congress would uphold him if it were illegal 
and that desperate disease demanded desper- 
ate remedy was all of no avail. He hud his 
mind made up as to what the law would allow, 
and would not be stirred from it if the heavens 
were to fall. And this isthe man whois to 
ride on horseback to the throne. 


Toe New York World gravely argues the 
question from day to day whether the Demo- 
cratic party is dead or alive; and, if not dead, 
whether it is likely to die. Of course, its diag- 
nosis is favorable. It sees no analogy be- 
tween the case of the Democratic party and 
that of the old Federal party, that became 
defunct many years since, or between it and the 
Whig party, that was superseded by the Repub- 
lican organization. In one respect the World 
is quite right. Both of the obsolete parties 


resentative men, when compared with the mod- 

ern Democracy;'and yet they died. Democ- 
racy must accept the same fate. Indeed, the 
diseussion of the question whether it is 
dead or alive, and, if not actually dead, 
whether it is about to die, in the 
grave manner of the World, is a virtual con- 
fession that it is about time to apply to some 
political surrogate for letters of administration 
upon its assets. The pro-slavery record of 
Democracy and its anti-war record during the 
Rebellion have settled the question that the 
American people will never again trust it with 
power. Politically it has committed the unpar- 
donable sin, and must go the way of all sinners 
whose case is past hope. Let Republicans take 
warning, and not glory in the assumed strength 
of mere party ascendency. There is a moral 
providence for political parties as really as for 
individuals. 


Ir the speech of Farmer Smith, of illinois, 
lately reported in the papers, be any index of 
the farmers’ movement, it is destined to doa 
great deal of good. 
turists are not, as Mr. Smith shows, all the 
work of the railroads. Wastefulness, careless- 
ness, lack of thrift and foresight are largely 
the causes of their griefs. By frugality, by 
vigilance, by co-operative methods they may 
greatly reduce the balance against them. 
Above all, let them heed this sound and man- 
ly advice from one who has gained their confi- 
dence: 


“You would be all the better for coming to- 
gether here to-day even if you had just talked 
to one another and never beard a word from 
this platform. You will go home better men 
and women, with higher and nobler purposes. 
Let me repeat what Col. Coleman said: ‘ Cul- 
tivate more brains and less corn,’ and you will 
be the richer in the end. Make your houses 
the pleasantest places on earth for yourselves 
and your children; surround them with all 
beautiful things; fill them with books and pic- 
tures. No matter if you do not have quite so 
much money when you die; you will not be 
half so sorry to leave it. The man who has 
only a thousand dollars when he dies can only 
be a hundred thousandth part as sorry as Van- 
derbilt, with his hundred millions. Let us live 
while we live for pure, rational, . intelligent 
happiness. I determined years ago to get as 
much of it in this world as I could. Rational 
‘happiness does not consist in getting drunk 
nor beinga beast; but in the cultivation of the 
higher faculties of the mind, which make man 
God-like.”’ 


Tue members of Congress are in the habit of 
drawing their salaries month by month and 
giving their receipts for the several amounts as 





“Congress. Wheb, thereforé, of thé 34 of last 


gle liard to make both ends of the year. 


were princely in their virtues and in their rep-' » 


The ills of the agricul- 


they are drawn. This was undoubtedly the fact * 
‘in respect to the members of the Forty-second 


eee 


a me, 


eee 











March, the day immediately preceding the dis-; 


solution of Congress, they voted five thousond 
dollars to each member as additional compen- 
sation for past services, under a salary rate 


fixed by law atthe time of rendering them, 


they did so with the fact staring’ them ‘in the 
face ‘tbat they had already been paid in full’for 
these very services, with the exception of the 
last month, and that they had given their re- 
ceipts for the same, Their salary account with 
the Goyernment had already been. settled, with 
the single exception of a month’s pay; and of 
this fact their own receipts furnished the legal 
evidence. They had no further claim, by their 
own showing. Now, gentlemen, wasit honorable 
for you to use your legislative power to open a 
settled account and vote five thousand dollars 
of the public money into the bands of each 
member of Congress, on the theory of increas- 
ing congressional salaries? The people an- 
swer this question with a. most emphatic neg- 
ative. We pronounce the whole thing a pure 
grab, % dishonorable. plunder: of the. National 
Treasury under the forms of law. A grosser 
abuse of legislative power cannot well be con- 
ceived. 


Tue question as to the successor of the late 
Chief-Justice Chase is one of prime interest to 
the whole country. There is no more import- 
aut office in the land; and President Grant will 
probably perform no act of greater: responsi- 
bility than that of nominating asuitable incum- 
bent for this high station. Several: ¢minent 
names have been suggested ; yet the President, 
with his usual self-possession and reticence, 
has managed to keep his ‘counsels to himself, 
so far as the general public are informed. 
Whether he will select some member of the 
Supreme ‘Court of the United States, or go ont- 
side for a candidate, no one but himself seems 
to know. Naturally, he will make the selection 
from the ranks of the: Republican party, asa 
duty which he owes to the party. This, 
as. we have no doubt, is a settled 
point in the mind of the President. Nor 
can there be any valid objection to such a 
course. The party is certainly rich enough in 
able lawyers to furnish at least one man who is 
abundantly qualified for the position, Sincerely 
do we hope that, whoever may be the nominee, 
he will bea man who will ever afterward be 
content to be simply a judge, wholly a judge, 
and nothing else. _The President ought to have 
an assurance beforehand to this:effect. Chief- 
Justice Chase betrayed great weakness, and did 
himself much damage, in the estimation of the 
people, by wishing to be President. The passion 
was so strong that he became virtually a pol- 
itician, wrote letters which ought never to have 
been written, substantially ignored the claims 
of the Republican party, and even courted the 
favor of Democracy. The people do not desire 
to witness.a second example of this kind; and 
the President should exercise his sagacity in 
selecting one who will bid farewell to all earthly 
ambitions and be entirely satisfied. with, the 
high honor already gained. No man is fit for 
the place who wants any further promotion. 


Tue Springfield Union nominates the editor 
of the Springtield Republican for mayor of that 
beautiful city. The Union is a little facetious 
at the expease of Mr. Bowles—representing 
him as ‘belonging to neither political party or to 
both, as individuals might choose to class him,” 
and remarking upon the fact that “ no one else 
in office has ever been entirely satisfactory to 
him.” In the main, however, the Union is 
both just and generous. It says: 

“He is not an office-seeker, and one strong 
argument in favor of making him mayor is that 
he does not ask for the place. But he bas also 
rare qualifications for the position. He has 
great administrative and executive ability. He 
has to an extraordinary degree the courage of 
his convictions. He is as honest as he is bold, 
and would neither direct public improvements 
where they would especially benefit his own 
real estate nor would he shut his eyes and allow 
the real estate of others to be bettered at the 

eneral cost. In favor of needed improvements, 

e knows the value of economy; and,if he did 

not reduce expenses, he would make certain 
that the city got its money’s worth.” 
We should not be surprised to see Mr. Bowles 
placed in office by & spontaneous uprising of his 
feliow-citizens, irrespective of party. If such 
are the rewards of independent journalism, who 
wouldn’t be an independent journalist ? 


Tue Radical Probibitionists of this state haye 
held their convention and nominated a ticket 
to be supported on the prohibition principle, 
pure and simple. In their resolutions they 
severely arraign the Republican party as being 
faithless to its pledges on the temperauce ques- 
tion, It is quite true that the Republican party 
is not and perhaps never. will be.a Prohibition 
party after the type of those who so sharply 
condemn it. It is doubtful whether it could be 
without losing its ascendency in this state. Yet 
temperance men who look broadly at the sub- 
ject will bave no difficulty in seeing that the 
Republican party has given the state no small 
amount of legislation in the interests of 
temperance, and that the. prospect of any 
further legislation in the same direction is 





identified. with its continuance in power. Of; 


' course, there is no hope that these, radical -pro- | 


hibitionists can do anything in the way of legis-, 
lation, since, as compared with the aggregate 
vote of the state, they hardly amount to a cor- 
poral’s guard. The wise way, therefore, for 
temperance men, atleast for ‘the ‘presént, is’ to ’ 
give their: support to the party that can and 


» will'\do most-for their cause; and thus contrib- 


ute.to keep Democracy out of power-+the party 
whose antecedents show a very intimate alliance 
with the rum and grog-shop interest, at. any 
rate, this is our view as to what temperance 
men had better do. : . 


We have received a number of communica- 
tions from our readers in regard to our recent 
utterances: in respect. to the tax: exemp- 
tion of ecclesiastical property—some highly 
commending. our views of this question, 
and others as strongly dissenting. there- 
from. These correspondents may be assured 
that we have carefully noted all their points. 
While we have not space for a reply to criti- 
cisms in detail, or to answer the various ques- 
tions proposed, we do not intend to treat either 
with indifference; ‘*Clericus,” for example, 
will, by reading Tae INDEPENDENT on: the 
“reasons for tax exemption,” find what we 
deem a.sufficient answer to his note; and the 
same is true of ‘‘Equality.” Without re- 
ferring to the communications of either, 
we designed to give a fair statement 
of the substance of what both had writ- 
ten, among the “reasons for tax exemp-- 
tion,” replying to the ‘same by showing that 
the ground, in our judgment, isnot well taken. 
We have by.no means finished this: discussion, 
and shall try to profit by all that our. corre- 


‘ spondents may wish to say, whether in com- 


mendation or condemnation. Our exchange 
papers contain abundant evidence that the 
secular and religious press is giving to the 
topic more than common attention. We trust 
that this-attention will not be relaxed, and that 
now the whole subject will undergo a thor- 
ough and exhaustive investigation. It has 
slept quite long enough as a practice of legisla- 
tion. 





Tuenr is a question pending before the Board 
of Education of this city as to what the charter 
passed by the last legislature means when it 
says that ‘‘no money belonging to the City or 
County of New York, raised by taxation upon 
the property of the citizens thereof, shall be 
appropriated in aid of any religious or denom- 
inational school.” ‘I'wo reports have been pre- 
sented to the Board from the special commit- 


-tee to whom the subject was referred—the 


majority report taking the ground that the 
language does not ‘forbid the continuance of 
aid to certain corporate schools not under the 
control of the Board, and, the minority 
report insisting upon the opposite view. 
The finance committee of the Board, con- 
curring with the majority report, have rec- 
ommended an apportionment of one hun. 
dred thousand dollars to these schools for 
the current year. We have not space to dis- 
cuss this question in extenso. Yet we are per- 
suaded that the Board will make no mistake in 
placing a rigid construction upon the law. If, 
as a matter of fact, the schools that ask for this. | 
aid from the. public treasury are practically the 
instruments and agencies of religious or de- 
nominational teaching to the pupils, then they 
are excluded by both the letter and spirit of the 
law. Thelaw ought not to be evaded by any sys- 
tem of special pleading. The schools certainly 
are not public and not in any sense under public 
control. They are strictly private; and, although 
they are doing a good work, they are not insti- 
tutions for whose support the state should ex- 
ert the taxing power. Weare increasingly con- 
vinced that the state should leave all private 
schools and institutions, whether religious or 
otherwise, to the generosity of those who orig- 
inate and manage them, and confine its support 
to such as are created and conducted by its own 
authority. Any departure from this principle 
involves more evils than benefits. It opens the 
way for gross abuses. 


Tue failure of The Graphic balloon is not 
likely to be the end of the attempt to cross the 
Atlantic through theair. The Graphic publish- 
ers protest that they will certainly repeat the 
attempt, and we are inclined to be so credulous 
as to believe them, and to believe also that 
their last attempt was made in good faith, that 
the balloon was strong, apd tbat’ its collapse 
was due. to mistakes or accidents for which 
they are not responsible. The old balloon is 
now being cut down, and ascensions are prom- 
ised in it by Messrs. Donaldson and Lunt. 
Professor Wise makes no reply that we have 
seen to the charges affecting his habits of so- 
briety. But those who put not’ their trust 
in the Messrs Goodsell, with whom, we be- 
lieve, this was a personal venture, and not 
backed. by Zhe: Graphic Company, will be as- 
sured by the promise of P. T. Barnum that next 
summer he will send a silk balloon, across the. 
Atlantic, if it costs fifty thousand dollars to do 








}t%, He proposes to have it made in England, 


“SHE INDEPENDENT. 


oad Drapes te Amparion, alter making an oxperi- 
mental trip from the Sydenham Crystal Palace 
grounds. He will do it if any man can, and we 


wish each party suecess in its attempt to out- 


strip the other. 


Dr. Foutrox is knowa in Boston, where he 
used, to live, much better than in Brooklyn, 
where. he now lives ;. and the following excel- 
lent notice of him in the Boston Watchman and 
Reflector, one of the most influential of the 
Baptist journals, will be of interest-to Brooklyn 
readers : 


“Dr. Fulton has a long; rambling letter in 





The Standard, headed * Thoughts on Leaving | 


Boston.’ Paul felt like a ‘fool’ when, once in 
his life, ee to do alittle glorying. We 
don’t know how Dr. Fulton felt when writing 
his letter; but we know how some feel on read- 
ing it. Itis a pity he cannot spare the denom- 
ination such exhibitions of himself. We can 
stand them, of:course. Still, it: is somewhat 
mortifying. He is a good preacher and has 
done good; but it seems as if he could not 
touch a newspaper without a decided moral 
shrin It was a conviction of this, we sup- 
ose, that led the leading brethren in 
is chureh to withhold their ‘assent ‘to his 
having a per of his own. They did 
not believe it would do either him, the church, 
or the common cause any good. Indeed, 
Dr. Fulton himself once confessed tous person- 
ally. that, he was not made to be an editor; that 
he should run a paper all to smash in six 
months; that he had tried it. once, and did. 
The poor cave-dweller could not have ‘a me- 
dium of communication with the outside world,’ 
and yet’ he told his church that he had written 
cnongh: for the press right along to keep, sev- 
eral dailies going! But ‘Spurgeon is not con- 
fined to'his Tabernacle. He reaches England 
and. the world, because he has. men. about 
him great enough to let him. do or be all 
that God’s cause demands.’ Yes; but the 
trouble is,: Mr: Fulton is not moor pe - and 
the men about him were wise enougti to know. 
it, even if they were not great men; for such 
knowledge did not demand great wisdom.” 


[t is undoubtedly flat blasphemy to talk like 
this about the man whose advent in Brooklyn 
is going to inaugurate a new era, not only there 
but throughout Christendom ; but The Standard 
will see that brag and bumptiousness are not 
admired by the Boston Baptists any more than 
they are by THz INDEPENDENT. 


Tue ocean telegraph man has the same in- 
tense passion for gaining and keeping “ inform- 
ation’’ which characterizes our fellow country- 


man, Mark Twain. He does occasionally “leak” 
. & little, butit is obvious that he tries very hard 


to suppress in his dispatches all the facts that 
come to his knowledge. Thus we have during 
the last week this intelligible message from Lon- 
don: : 

‘“‘ At the session of. the Old Catholic Congress 
yesterday, Dr. Wolck, of Augsburg, made a bit- 
terattack on the French, accusing them of pro- 
voking the late war and holding them responsi- 
ble for all its horrors. The speech caused a 

ainful sensation. Pére Hyacinthe and’ other 

rench : delegates were deeply offended and 
withdrew from the Congress,” 
We suppose that reference is made to the Old 
Catholic Congress which was to assemble about 
this time at Constance; but the cable man has 
not apprised us of the meeting of this Congress 
and this is the only item of news about it 
which he has deigned to send us. We are 
sorry to hear that the German‘and “be French 
Old Catholics have fallen out, and we hope that 
the. fuller intelligence brought by the mails 
will put a pleasanter face upon the transaction. 


Ir is not a very uncommon argument in favor 
of giving a definitely Chri8tian character to our 
schools and other governmental institutions that 
our people are nearly all Christians, and that the 
few Jews, Atheists, and heathens have no rights 
which.we are bound to respect, so long as they 
perversely refuse to profess Christianity. In 
our view, even the heathen have rights in the 
government if they help to support it, and how 
they look upon this matter where they have the 
the majority of population appears in a curious 
difficulty just now occurring in Bengal. The 
lieutenant-governor gave something of a sub- 
sidy to the Christian mission to the Santhals, 
basing it on the plea that the Santhals had no 
religion of their own, and that, therefore, no 
injury was done to any of the rival religions 
of the country. Hereupon there appears a pro- 
test from a society utterly new to us—the 
“Society for the Protection of the Hindu Reli- 
gion’’—against the grant, and further demand. 
ing that if the grant is not withdrawn a similar 
one be made to this society, ‘“* to engage pundits 
as teachers to the mass of Santhals for religi- 
ous, moral, and other instructions, they being, 
in our view, Hindus, and as such entitled to 
their primitive faith.” The lieutenant-govern- 
or must be quite ax much puzzled what to do 
with this remonstrance as were the city fathers 
of San Francisco with the petition of their 
Chinamen. He must in consistency either give 
the money to the society for the promotion of 
heatheénism or withdraw it from the society for 
the promotion of Christianity. What would the 
Christian Statesman recommend ? 





We have, occasionally looked over a collec- 
tion of coins collected by some amateur, who 
would have it that his hobby was an’ excellent 
device for the study of history; but we do not 









remember seeing the hundred-mohur 


“whose intrinsic value must be Dearly or 


equal to the fictitious value of the half’ ‘ire 
1802, which would, we presume, easily wd 
mand from five hundred to a thousand dollars 
for either of the two known fair Specimens, 
But the hundred-mohur gold piece is a sta 
coin, having the weight and value of eighty 
golden eagles, four inches in diameter ang half 
an inch thick, with its disk covered With Per. 
sian poetry and prose, setting forth its date in 
the reign of the magnificent Aurangzebe, bei 
the year 1083 of the Hegira or 1671 of our a 
A gentleman in Benares writes to the, Mussoorig 
Season describing one that ‘he has seen and 
tells us that it looks very fresh and new, in spite 
of its two hundred years, which ‘is quite cred. 
ible, seeing that it is not likely to have been 
much knocked about the world. Sixteen hun. 
dred rupees isnot.a sum which. would be 
thrown out in change to a customer every day, 





CERTAIN paragraphs relative to Japan haye 
gone the rounds of the newspapers in both 
hemispheres, which, though they may be spicy 
and interesting, are not true. Thousands of 
newspapers have said, and millions of thep 
readers have believed the saying, that the 
Japanese Government had issued edicts com. 
pelling the people to cut off their top-knots, to 
give up the use of rice for food and to eat 
bread, to take away the soft mats out of their 
houses, and to refrain from expectorating fn 
the public streets, on pain of being fined, Ay 
of these hypothetical edicts or prohtbitiong 
issued only from the brain of some Bohemian, 


desperately at a loss for sensational items, . 


No such edicts were ever issued. The na- 
tives of the “Land of the Gods’? still eat 
boiled rice for breakfast, dinner, and supper, 
and without sugar or raisins. The normal Japs 


. still squat or sleep on their soft mats. But they 


are not. yet.so bighly civilized as to chew to. 
bacco; hence, their expectoration in the public 
streets or elsewhere does not need to be fined, 
Finally, though the people are encouraged to 
amputate their gun-hammer top-knots, they 
are not forced to do so. The policemen are 
armed with batons, but not with scissors, It 
really seems cruel for us thus to state facts 
that rob whole chapters of wise dissertations, 
columns of advice, and scathing paragraphs, 
written for the edification of the Japanese, of 
their raison @etre. 


»...A correspondent of the Southern Church 
man is greatly shocked to find that the services 
of the annual conference of the Confraternity 
of the Blessed Sacrament were held on the fes- 
tival of Corpus Christi. He says: ; 

“TI could not find the festival of Corpus 
Christi, which they commemorated, on our 
own list; butam informed that it was instituted 
by the Pope of Rome in 1264, on the authority 
of one Juliana, a nun, who, while looking at the 
full moon, saw a gap in its orb, which was re- 
vealed to her to signify that there was a festival 


‘ wanting in the Church—viz., for the adoration 


of the body of Christ in the consecrated host.” 
Of course, Corpus Christi is not on the calendar 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, which does 
not see the actual body of Christ in the blessed 
sacrament; but we would inform the corre- 
spondent that it is one of the especial objects 
aimed at and proclaimed by this Confraternity, 
as good Episcopalians ought to know, to re 
store this most holy festival, so dear to all those 
who believe in the Real Presence. 

....We must take back what we lately said 
to the credit of Bombay. The government has 
decided that women are not entitled to munic- 
ipal votes, their secludedness, it is claimed, 
being too great an obstacle. But we suspect 
there is some English prejudice at the bottom 
of this, forthe female sex in India has never 
been subject to the legal disabilities which have 
fettered their sisters in England. They inherit 
and hold property independent of their hus- 
bands, and transact a considerable amount of 
domestic business, including the management 
of extensive properties. Writers of Maratha 
history have borne uniform testimony to this, 
and Parsee ladies in Bombay are known to 
transact large money dealings and such like 
affairs, Females are also capable of holding 
office and of performing their duty by deputy. 

...-The following shorter catechism for 
financiers comes very near being justified by 
recent events : 

Q. Why are trust companies so called? 

A, Because they cannot be trusted. 

Q. Why are the officers of monetary institu- 
tions called directors ? 

A. Because they know nothing whatever 
about the direction of the institutions with 
which their names are connected. 

Q. Why are certain railroad stocks termed 
securities ? 

A. Because ‘nothing in the world is 60 in- 
secure. 

...-Dr. Joseph Parker, of London, author ot 
“Eece Deus,’’ spoke in the Congregational Min- 
isters’ Meeting at Boston, the other day, and 
among other things said this: ‘‘ Weare mos 
one; btethirén. English and Americans, wetiave 
one Lord, one faith, one baptism, and {drop 
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ping his voice] I_hope it won’t be long before 
we'll have only one currency.””. Some of us 
would Lave been brave enough to say that last 
sentence without dropping our voice at all, 
during the past week. Dr. Purker said ‘‘he had 
come to this country hoping to hear considera- 
ple American ‘preaching; but so. far hebad 
heard only considerable organ.’? But some of 
our organs have sermons in them—Dr. Fulton’, 
for instace. 

4..-Letters which we have. received by the 
Jast, mail from Japan make no allusion to the 
reported order that the Japanese students in 
foreign lands have all been ordered home, on 
the ground that they are not making satisfac- 
tory progress in their studies. We presume it 
is a canard, based on the fact that an order was 
given to 36 students to return, but afterward 
countermanded. Those in this country have 
almost without exception made excellent prog- 
ress in their studies, and we cannot believe that 
any of them have received the order reported. 


....Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was not far out of 
the way when she. characterized The Index as 
paving for its sole watchword “‘ Delenda est 
Christianitas.” . The editor protests against it as 
a misjudgment, and contends that his “ whole 
object is affirmative, not negative.” But, if he 
will read over with care his own editorials 
about “Agitation,” in the first number issued 
at Boston, in which the mission of The Index is 
deseribed, he will discover that the affirmative 
aspects of his work get a very indifferent pre- 
sentation. 


....Dr. Cuyler did not mean to say that the 
Adirondack region was more than twice as 
largeas the state that contains it. He writes.us: 

“Ep1ToR OF THE INDEPENDENT :—In one of 
my articles on the Adirondack region I inad- 
yertently stated that itcovered 125,000 square 
miles. Ishould have said 2,500 square miles 
Lést Ishould add one more tothe many inac- 
curate statements made already in regard to 
that attractive region, please publish this cor- 
rection. T. L. CuyLer.”’ 


...-Let the editor of the Church Journal keep 
biseyes open. The following paragraph from a 
Low Church English paper will tell him bow to 
recognize the members of the Confraternity of 
the Blessed Sacramert: ‘Many of these Con- 
fraternity people,” says the Fock, ‘‘ are still on 
their travels. They may generally be recognized 
by a little tin or silver badge (or medal), 


ichthus-shaped’’—that is, fish-shaped, we sup-. 


oose—‘‘ which they wear round their neck o, 
on their breast. Our friends would do well to 
avoid them.” 


we... We know of at least two young ladies 
who are preparing to ask this fall for admission 
to Columbia College. The charter of the col- 
lege declares that it was founded for the *edu- 
cation of youth,” placing no restriction what- 
ever on the sex of the students. It is proposed, 
therefore, to see if it can any longer reasonably 
be closed to the young ladies of the city. We 
hope there are twenty others who would like 
to unite with these two in the application, and 
yf such there be we will be happy to introduce 
them to cach other for mutual support. 

.... Lhe Jvtcrior thinks that if THe InpE- 
PENDENT had lived about the year 1540 and had 
told the truth about Calvin to his face ‘‘ history 
would bear record that the amiable reformer 
80 far forgot himself as to rap the editor over 
the head with his staff.” Thatis not improb- 
able. It is even possible that he might have 
made itas hot for us as be did for Michael 
Servetus. But that wouldn’t have disproved 
our statements. 


....A young man in Madison, Wis., is work- 
ing his way through college by doing the 
weekly washing for the family. His motber 
pays him the regular wages of a washerwoman, 
which amount to enough to meet his tuition 
bills in the university. We dare say that some 
young men in the colleges who run in debt for 
their own washing consider this young man’s 
—- of paying his way exceedingly ridicu- 


+++. The Troy Times says: 


“An Indian church, upon the extreme west- 
ern frontier, have recently purchased from Me- 
neely & Kimberly, of ‘this city, a fine-sized 
bell for use on their chapel. The purchase 
money was entirely contributed, as the order 
teads, by ‘red men who a dozen years since 
Were painted savages, with their tinkling bells 
on their legging.’ The bell bears the inscrip- 
tion ‘Praise the Lord.’ This is civilization 
versus extermination.” 

-+..The Providence Journal insists that the 
Party in the Adirondacks of which Mr. Murray 
was leader did shoot ten deer out of season 
and in violation of the law, and that Mr. Mur- 
ray helped to eat the deer. Perhaps he liter- 
ally obeyed the apostolic command: ‘ Whatso- 
ever is set before you, eat, asking no questions 
for conscience sake,” 


++». We wish to recall one word of our note 
last week concerning Dr. Fulton. By a typo- 
sraphical crror we were made to express our 
Wholesome contempt for ecclesiastical buf: 


.” ‘That term is imaccurate. Buffoon- 
“Ydenot,.s9 faras we know, one. of Dr, Fal- 
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“tous vies.“ Salgcaay” Gar Tae Saas 


which the printer. should. have allowed us to 


use. 


-++- The Presbyterian has a new publisher, the. 


Rey. 8. A. Mutchmore. Under the management 
of Mr. Alfred Martein; who retires, Zhe Presby- 
terian has gained a good name as a dignified and 
extremely orthodox journal. Dr. Grier, the 
senior editor, still remains in charge, and the 
paper will not, we presume, undergo any vio- 
lent change under the new management, 

-+++ The Index says: 

_“‘ The Catholics denounce all secret societies 

as irreligious. So do the Christian Amendment 
people. . Why do they not join hands?” 
The Catholics, the Christian Amendment 
people, The Index, and The Intelligencer all de- 
nounce THE INDEPENDENT. Why do they not 
join hands ? 

.-.. Will our Hindostan exchanges please 
note that “the Petition of the Massachusetts. 
Women for the Legalization of Polygamy’’ is un- 
derstood here to be a hoax perpetrated on or by 
the Daily Graphic. Nosuch petition has evcr 
been presented by the ladies of Lawrence or 
Lowell to the Massachusetts legislature. 

.-.- The Freeman’s Journal quotes part of the 
motto of the Catholic Telegraph, “in omnibus 
carttas,” and says ‘‘it is supposed to mean that 
the editor some time ago rode in an omnibus 
and forgot and left his charity init. He had 
better apply at the depot.°’ 


.... The Grangers are sensible enough to rule 
out the question of color. They will issue a 
charter to any Grange regularly applying, no 
matter whetherits members are white or black. 
Tbe order is spreading at the South, and this 
decision will be useful in that region. 

....Of Professor Fisher’s ‘‘ History of the 
Reformation” the English Spectator says: 

“The work is conceived in a truly philo- 
sophical spirit. Dr. Fisher is a Protestant; 
but he shows impartiality and candor, which 
entitle him to be classed (nor ceuld any praise 
be bigher) with Leopold Ranke himself.” 

...-A correspondent writes us that he has 
just taken a trip of over eight hundred miles 
through the interior of Japan, that he found 
the anti-Christian edicts everywhere removed 
and that he was everywhere as safe as if on 
Broadway. 


.»-e-Tho Danbuty News man is getting de- 
yotional. He says: ‘*‘ We hope our brass band 
will learn some hornpipes and jigs and waltzes, 
eo we can have sacred concerts on Sunday 
evenings, like other places.” 

....The Rey. Noah Flood, Baptist, died at 
Columbia, Mo., August 11th, aged 64. The only 
incongruity in this statement is in the name of 
the place. It ought to have been Watertown, 
Ark, 


+ The Interior has heard of a good old lady 
(in Chicago, we suppose) who has read the 
Baptist Standard. so faithfally that she dis- 
charged her laundress for sprinkling her linen. 

....The following sentence of only thirty- 
four letters contains all the letters in the alpha- 
bet: “‘John quickly extemporized five tow 
bags.” 

....The year 5684 begun last Sunday even- 
ing, according to the Jewish calendar. 








Religious Sutelligence. 


....- Mr, Goss is extending his studies of the 
decline of Methodism to several of the princi- 
pal cities of the land. In New England 
he gives the statistics respecting Boston, Prov- 
idence, New Haven, and Lowell; in all of 
which he finds the Methodists increasing at a 
much more rapid rate than the Congregation- 
alists, with whom he compares them. In Bos- 
ton, between 1860 and 1870 the Methodists in- 
creased from 2,284 to 3,528, or about 54 per 
cent., while the Congregationalists increased 
from 5,833 to 6,447, or about 19 per cent. during 
the same period. In Providence the Methodist 
gain for 10 years previous to 1870 was 932 to 
1,264, or 85 per cent, ; while the gain of the Con. 
gregationalists was from 1,754 to 1,991,or 14 per 
cent. In New Haven the Methodist gain for 
the period was from 1,014 to 1,138, or 
10 per cent.; while the Congregational gain 
was from 8,671 to 8,871, or about 6 per cent. 
In Lowell the Methodist gain for the ten years 
was from 1,186 to 1,493, or 26 per cent.; while 
that of the Congregationalists was from 1,510 
to 1,555, or only 8 per cent, It will be seen, 
however, that the Methodists are in all these 
cities a much smaller body than the Congrega- 
tionalists, and thé percentage of increase in 
small bodies which are in a healthy condition is 
always greater than in large ones. Moreover, 
the Methodist denomination is comparative- 
ly young “in New England, and its rate 
of growth is for that reason more rapid 
than that of the oldest form of faith. 
The Evangelist examines Mr. Goss’s statistics 
ofthe suburbs of New York, and shows that, 


while in these counties the Methodists lead the 


Presbyterians, yet, adding to the Presbyterians 
the Dutch Reformers, who really belong with 
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them, the to is much larger than the num- 


ber of the Methodists.. ‘The figures are thesé: 


Methodists, 35,705; Preabyterians, 83,807; Re- 
‘formed, 16,306, 


“The Methodists havea majority over the 
Presbyterians alone of 2,898, or 1.07 per cent. ; 
but the Presbyterian elément represented in 
the Presbyterian and Reformed churches has a 
majority of 13,908 over the Méthodists, or 1.39 
per poe me now the City mete ne 

dists, 10,822 ; Presbyterians, 15,773; 
formed, 4,564—we have the total for the. city 
and suburbs of Methodists, 46,027; Presby- 
terians, 49,080; Reformed, 20,870; giving the 
Presbyterians alone a majority of 3,053 over the 
Methodists, and with the ‘ormed Church 
added giving the Presbyterian element a ma- 
jority of 23,923, or 1.52 per cent.” 


..».Upon the question whether Universalists 
are good enough Christians for the rest of usto 
hold fellowship with, a little light is shed by 
two recent utterances by leading divines of that 
denomination. Dr. Brooks, of Philadelphia, 
preached a dedication sermon at Lynn, Mass., 
the other day, upon ‘‘The Christian Doctrine of 
Conversion,” in which he said: 


“They [the Universalists] certainly have not 
neglected the practical part of this great doc- 
trine. But they have not as yet given it due 
prominence. It is an age of ‘departures.’ Now 
the call is for a ‘new departure’ in the Univers- 
alist Church. With zeal, with determination, 
with consecrated intent, they must exhort to re- 
pentance, must make vital in life and heart the 
great doctrine of conversion. Creeds, beliefs 
forms of worship, the glories of architecture, all 
are but means ; a correct doctrine of conversion 
is buta means. The all in all, the great end 
is a practical conversion. Our pulpits must 
exhort, and our ar must feel and 
live what they think. . . . I am speak- 
ing, doubtless, to those of many creeds; but, 
whatever our differences of creed, in this 
let us be one—our love for Christ and our 
desire to lead souls into his kingdom. And by 
80 much as we who accept the Gospel here to 
be preached are sure that we have the largest 
measure of the truth, let us see to it that we 

t the most of truth and its power into life. 

is house is beautiful; but how uncomely 
compared with the beauty of a rounded and 
beautiful Christian life! It is costly ; but how 
cheap compared with the price paid for our re- 
demption! It is built of brick and stone, andis 
to stand, we trust, long years after these poor 
bodies of ours have wasted back to dust; but how 
ephemeral and perishing it is compared with the 
immortality for which God has created us: Let 
it be, then, not of the house and its adornment, 
but of these things that we think most as we go 
away—to give ourselves as never before to him 
who has bought us at so great a price, in the life 
that is alone worthy of those who are to live 
forever.” 
During the session of the Universalist Conven- 
tion in Washington, last week, Dr. Chapin, of 
this city, preached a sermon, in which he said 
this: 

“But in Jesus I find something more tban 
the blossoming of a purely human character. I 
discern in Him not merely the true human life, 
but a divine inspiration, [ discern in Christa 
revelation of God. My friends, Ido not sub- 
scribe to any creeds that make statements of 
the nature of Christ, to no doctrine of Christ’s 
relation to the Father. I subscribe to none 
for the simple reason that I recognize no 
human miud as having power to discern the re- 
lations, much less to define them. I take 
Christ’s own words: ‘No man knoweth the 
Son but the Father,and no man knoweth the 
Father but the Son.’ But this I do know, that 
in Jesus I recognize a manifestation of God; an 
image of the Infivite;a divine glory such as 
no mere human being has ever worn or ever 
made manifest ; and it is that which lifts Christ 


above and apart from all human teachers.” 


Itis easy to cavil, of course; but if all the 
members of the Evangelical Alliance are as 
thoroughly evangelical as these men we are glad 
of it. 


..-. The spirit of reunion, which is so widely 
prevalent at the p t time & divided de- 
nominations has been working in an ineffectual 
way among the Lutherans. The General 
Council, which is the High Church body, and 
the General Synod, which represents the less 
exclusive and more evangelical portion of the 
Lutherans, have been endeavoring to come to 
an understanding. There bas been a fra- 
ternal conference at Canton, Ohio, be- 
tween delegates from the two bodies; 
and, after much discussion in the newspapers, it 
has become evident that the prospects of an 
organic union between the two wings of the 
Lutheran church are not very good. There 
may possibly result from this discussion the 
opening of ecclesiastical correspondence be- 
tween the Council and the Synod, as between 
two fraternal Christian bodies, but hardly any- 
thing further at present. The Zeitschrift, an 
organ of the Council, says that the movement 
for union has developed the following points: 

“1, That important doctrinal differences 
caused the division of the General Synod at 
Fort Wayne. 

“2, That, notwitbstanding all personal agree- 
ment, the General Council, as a body, stands, 
nevertheless, vpon an entirely different doctrin- 
al basis from the General Synod. 

“3. That these real doctrinal differences, or 
the principles of both bodies, ought to be made 
thoroughly known among all the pastors and 





congregations of the country. 
“4 it the points which in reality divide 
the General Council from the Gen Synod 


can now be discussed in a more calm and ap- 
propriate manner than they could immediately 
after the separation, seven years ago. 

‘*5. That the present existing differences in 
doctrine and practice must openly and 
io anitanaaienanen by both sides Tetees 
the di wedge can be removed,” 
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...- It will be remembered that some months 
ago a question as to the eclation of church and 
state arose in the Hungarian Parliament, which 
gave Herr Deak, the eminent statesman and 
orator, an opportunity to define his views on 
the matter. The American system of absolute 
separation between church and state was, in the 
opinion of Herr Deak, the only rational system, 
So cogent were the arguments by which he sup- 
ported this theory that a committee was 
immediately appointed, with instructions to 
frame a measure defining the relation of the 
state to the church in accordance with the prin- 
ciples enunciated by Deak. The measure has 
not yet been submitted to the Parliament, but 
the expressions of public opinion are very strong 
in favor of this plan, Numerous addresses have 
been sent in to Herr Deak from all parts of the 
country taking this view. ‘The only dissent- 
ing voice which has yet been heard is that of 
another parliamentary veteran, Herr Zoedeniyi, 
one of the most prominent Protestants of Hun- 
gary. His preference is for the Bismarckian sys- 
tem, by which the church is subordinated to the 
state. His speech produced considerable sens- 
ation among the ultra Protestants ; but the fact 
was not lost sight of that it was wholly at vari 
ance with the whole conduct of the Protestant, 
of Hungary, who haye insisted upon the abso- 
lute freedom of their church from state control, 
The speech may lead. to greater caution in set- 
tling the question, but it can hardly prevent the 
final solution of it in the manner indicated by 
Herr Deak, 


.... The struggle of the government with the 
ecclesiastics goes on in Prussia, though there 
are signs of wavcring on the part of the priests, 
The Bishop of Fulda refuses to pay the fine of 
400 thalers imposed upon him. He has put his 
property all out of his hands, so that the 
amount cannot be collected by execution, and 
will go to prison. His clergy say that they will 
follow his example. Archbishop Ledochowski 
has had his semiuary closed by order of the 
government, until “the most reverend, the 
archbishop, and the regent of the seminary 
shall submit themselves unconditionally to the 
law of the llth of May last and to the condi- 
tions imposed by the authorities of the state in 
accordance with its provisions.’’ It is said, in 
a later telegram to the London Daily News, that 
the Archbishop has made up his mind not to 
carry the war-any further, The directors of the 
Correctional Institution for Priests bave with- 
drawn their refusal to submit theirrules for 
state approval, and it is believed that further 
acts of submission will follow. The first act of 
the new ecclesiastical court just organized was 
to restore to his functions an Old Catholic 
chaplain, who had been suspended by the Ultra- 
montane Bishop of Paderborn. The laws are 
being pressed with relentless determination, 


.-eeThe “project of law” relating to the 
separation of church and state in Spain has 
finally been laid before the Cortes. The fol- 
}>wing abstract of it is translated from La Zuz, 
a Spanish paper: 

‘* Tt may be said to consist of two parts: the 

first restores to the church the independence 
which the state had taken from it, abrogating 
the right of precasting bishops, of revising 
Papal bills and briefs, of granting or withhold- 
ing exequaturs ; and the second, which is to be 
brought in at a later period, will regulate all 
that concerns the property and rights at pres- 
ent possessed by the Church and all the edi- 
fices destined for Catholic worship. ... 
The state renounces the exercise of the right of 
presentation to all ecclesiastical charges now 
vacant, or that shall hereafter be vacant, also 
that of the regium uvor, and of granting 
privileges to Crusaders, and all intervention in 
regard to the printing and publication of litur- 
gical books,” 
The portion of the act which is to be brought 
in ata later period is the one which it will be 
most difficult to construct. We envy not the 
Spanish ministry which attempts to deal with 
this problem. President Castelar has clear 
notions about it; but itisa question whether 
any measure looking to the withdrawal of state 
patronage from the clergy could be carried in 
Spain without overthrowing the Republic.» 


.-e-**Open Communion Steals a March” is 
the title of a paragraph in the Zzxaminer and 
Chronicle. The facts were that at the meeting 
of the Warren Association of Rhode Island ap- 
plication was made for the admission of a new- 
ly organized church at Goss’s Mills. The com- 
mittee on the admission of churches consisted 
of a minister and two laymen. From this com- 
mittee two reports were presented—one from 
the two laymen, recommending the admission 
of the church ; the other from the minister, ad- 
vising that it be postponed. After some dis- 
cussion, in which the fact came out that five 
members of the church in question “avowed 
the opinion that sprinkling was as valid as im- 
mersion for baptism, provided the candidate 
was sincere,” the church was admitted. The 
correspondent of Zhe Hraminer says that many 
of the members of the Association had -gone 
home, and that the admission was put through 


“largely by the aid of the members of Dr. Mal. 


com’s church; with which the meeting was 
held. Nevertheless, he says: ‘ When the Bap- 
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tist Union, the Morning Star, ana other. Free. 


Wiil Baptist organs claim the session of the 
Warren Association as wholly.in the interest 
and power of open communion it will not be 


worth while to controvert them. At present 


the facts appear to be on their side.” 


....The Rey. Benjamin H. Paddock, D.D., 
was on the 17th instant consecrated Bishop of 
Massachusetts in his Own church in Brooklyn. 
The day was the eighty-first anniversary of the 
consecration of Bishop Claggett, in Trinity 
church—the . first bishop of the Episcopal 
Church consecrated in America. Several bish- 
ops were in attendance, about forty of the 
clergy of Massachusetts, and about 140 sur- 
pliced clergy in all were in the procession. 
The sermon, which was a scholarly and elo- 
quent production, was preached by Bishop 
Stevens, of Pennsylvania, from II Timothy, ii, 
15: “Study to show thyself approved unto 
God, a workman.’’ The consecration services 
were presided over by the venerable presiding 
Bishop Smith, who also administered the com- 
munion, assisted by Bishops Williams and Lee. 
The church was densely packed and the serv- 
jcc8 Were exceedingly impressive. 


.... The Bethany Institute for training women 
in Christian work is now commencing its fall 
session at 69 Second avenue, in this city, under 
the direction of the Rev. and Mrs. A. G. Ruliff- 
son. The {nstitute receives under its care 
women who desire to prepare for mission work 
either in the city or in the foreign field and 
gives them a thorough course of instruction. 
Lectures from eminent medical men upon 
the care of the sick, from clergymen upon the 
Bible, and from experienced missionaries upon 
the best methods of labor are provided, and 
then the instructions received are put into 
practice in labors among the poor in the city. 
We know of several adies who haye been well 
prepared in this institution for service at home 
and abroad. Information will be furnished by 
the superintendent to any desiring to enter the 
Institute. 


..--Mr. Talmage’s Free College for training 
Christian men and women will reopen in Octo- 
ber. Dr. Reuben Jeffrey, formerly of Cincin. 
nati, will have a permanent connection with 
the College as instructor. A course of theo- 
logical and practical instruction will be given 
to the students and weekly lectures will 
be delivered by eminent clergymen and 
laymen. The institution has already had 
600 students under its drill. It maintains 27 
preaching stations. Some of fits students have 
become city missionaries. Mr. Talmage gives 
his own enthusiasm and energy to the work,and, 
whatever else may be taught, the heresy of 
dullness is not encouraged. 


.».. The Reunited Presbyterian Church sup- 
ports in whole or in part from its general funds 
1,742 ordained ministers and licentiates who are 
doing gospel work in missionary fields at home 
or abroad. The total number of ministers and 
licentiates in the communion is 4,882. Hence, 
more than a third of the clergy of the church 
are in mission fields and derive their support 
wholly or in part from the benevolent contri- 
butions of the Church. 


....-Dr. George C. Lorimer, of Boston, is to be 
Dr. Fulton’s successor in the Tremont Temple. 
The call was extended to him last June, but he 
returned it. Last week it was renewed, with 
better success. Of course, no man of just ordi- 
nary common sense would fill the place made 
vacant by Dr. Fulton; but Dr. Lorimer is an 
able man, and will be very acceptable, we doubt 
not, to the Temple worshipers. 


.-..The Seventh Day Baptist General Confer- 
ence held its fifty-ninth session in Westerly, 
R. I., on the 10th inst. No statistics of the 
body are given, but by facts presented at the 
meeting ‘it was shown that the churches were 
ina healthy state and a growing sense of the 
important position occupied by the denomina. 
tion was clearly revealed.” 


-...The New England church, Chicago; 
moved Sunday before last into their beautiful 
and commodious new chapel. The church will 
be enclosed this fall and finished next summer. 
It will cost about $100,000, nearly all of which 
has been raised, including $33,000 secured by 
Mr. Chamberlain at the East. 


«-.-Lhe Catholic journals say that the 
anount of Peter’s pence received by the Pope 
since 1861 now amounts to about $80,000,000. 








HONORABLE EMPLOYMENT. 


Tse Commonwealth Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Seth E. Thomas president, have lately 
removed to new quarters in the elegant Park 
Bank Building, 214 Broadway. With in- 
creased facilities for doing business, the 
Company desires gentlemen of ability to act 
as agents in‘all parts of the country. We 
can commend the institution to any-of our 
readers desiring employment. 
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THe WorD “aGony” is the only single | 
word in our language that at all. indicates 
the degree of pain. caused by metal spring 
Trusses. The new: Elastic Truss affords in- 
stant relief, is worn night: and day; retains 
the rupture securely, and is not removed till 
the cure is effected. Sold cheap.’ Sent’ by 
mail “He Sabseai by The Elastic Truss Co., 
No. 683 Broadway, N.Y. City, who send 
Circulars free on application. 

Sa el 





Tue best ‘‘ Klastic Truss” in the world 
is now sold by Pomeroy & Co., 744 Broad- 
way, N. Y., for three dollars. Write to 
them for full particulars. 





SuretcaL Exastic Srocksas, for. en- 
larged veins, and Supporting Belts, of . best 
quality, at Pommroy’s, 744 Broadway, N. Y. 





ASBESTOS ROOFING. 





Tue following article is from the New 
York Mercantile Agency’s (Dunn, Barlow 
& Co.) Annual, considered the highest 
authority on mercantile matters in this 
country: 

It will be useful to the readers of this 
journal if we refer to the peculiar properties 
of this remarkable substance, now coming 
into very extensive use for roofing purposes. 
Asbestos isa mineral, possessing fine silk-like 
fibers, which render it capable of being 
felted or woven into cloth, and it is inde- 
structible by fire. It is now used in the 
manufacture of a roofing material, a felting 
for covering steam-pipes and boilers, and a 
sheathing paper or board for lining houses, 
etc. 

The roofing material referred to is well 
known as the patent, Asbestos Roofing, and 
is now, we believe, in general use in nearly 
all parts of the country; and the facts that 
it received the first premium atthe American 
Institute Fair in 1870 and 1871 and is 
strongly endorsed by the American Institute 
Farmers’ Club of this city, the New York 
Tribune, American Agriculiuralis!, Scientific 
American, and. other reliable authorities 
constitute sufficient proof that this roofing is 
an article of great value. 

Mr. Johns, whose advertisement will be 
found in another column and who is the 
leading manufacturer in this line, bas 
patented the use of this valuable mineral 
for. the above-mentioned purpose, and 
also as a body for paints and other fire- 
proof coatings; and while, as a general 
thing, it is «wnusual for us to call attention 
to any special firm or their articles of trade, 
yet, knowing the importance of anything 
which will tend to lessen the cost of building 
and being aware of the many unsuccessful 
attempts which have been made to produce a 
satisfactory substitute for tin and other ma- 
terials used for roofing purposes, we feel that 
we are doing our patrons aservice in calling 
attention to the newly-discovered uses of 
Asbestos, the most important of which seems 
to us to be the roofing referred to. 

‘‘Have used H. W. John’s Roofing Ma- 
terials, and know them to be as represented.” 
— Kiditor of Tue. INDEPENDENT. 





HOWE MACHINE CO. 





WE call the attention of our readers to 
the advertisement of the Howe Macliine 
Company, in another column of this paper. 





Tue ‘‘ Headlight” is a new school song- 
book, the combined efforts of H. 8. Perkins, 
of Chicago, and C. A. White, of Boston, 
It has only been issued since Aug. ist, and 
the publishers find themselves behind orders 
on account of the great demand for this 
popular work. It is a full-size book of 240. 
pages, containing a complete course of Ele- 
mentary Practice, Exercises, Rondos, Duetts, 
Trios, and Quartetts, including the very 
popular Operetta, “Grandpa’s Birthday.” 
We would suggest our readers to refer to 
adverlising columns, see for themselves, and 
invest 50 cents. 








Wiucox & Grsss Sewme MaAcaine 
Fiast 1 Merit.—To the Willcox & Gibbs 
Sewing Machine Company was awarded the 
highest premium at Vienna for superior 


merit, all other premiums being for prog- 
‘ress, ~ When competing machines haye 


made sufficient: progress, they may. at. some 
future exhibition ‘receive a’similar' mark: of- 
distinction. 


‘excessive rates of interest, etc. 








- THE PANIC AND ITS REMEDY. | 





To THE Eprror or Tue INDEPENDENT: 

‘Str :-—-New York: City, is toa great extent 
the point to which the surplus currency of 
the’ country centers. Certain business re- 
quirements, however, have induced the with- | 


drawal of so large an amount of this surplus 


‘as to take from the banks at certain seasons 
of. the year the power of loaning to the ex- 
tent needed, and, hence, money commands 
These 
extraordinary business requirements, “in- 
ducing the withdrawal referred to, are 
created by the rapid growth of the country 
in population, with a corresponding develop- 
ment of industrial resources, added to the 
fact that the cotton crop is now cultivated 
with free black paid labor. Thus the con- 
tinued stringency of the money market for 
months past is in the main the resuit of the 
growth and expansion of the country, its 
increase in products and. population, while 
the currency to carry on ‘this increase of 
business is limited in amount and can only 
perform a limited purpose. So that even 
while the country is remarkably prosperous, 
crops abundant, the foreign demand in- 
creasing for our products, yet as the season 
for moving those crops approaches, requir- 
ing a large amount of money, the time is 
also opportune for the unscrupulous specu- 
lator to inaugurate his periodical lock-up 
game. 

An extraordinary stringency in the money 
market is the result, and goods, property, 
and securities must be sold below previous 
values to obtain funds to meet engagements. 

To carry out this lock-up movement, re- 
sort is had to the willing banks who will re- 
ceive gold as collateral and include it in their 
reserve and give out their greenbacks. (This 
is highly reprehensible and should be pro- 
hibited.) The price of gold may thus be 
enhanced, even while every other commodity 
is depreciated; and any and every interfer- 
ence with the price of gold“for speculative 
purposes is an offense against the whole 
people and should be prohibited by law. 
It affects the price of all articles of con- 
sumption, and should have immunity as far 
as the law can give it from the caprice of 
speculators, its price being regulated only by 
legitimate demand. The reserve should be 
held in legal-tenders or Government notes 
or be abolished, as it affords no real security 
to depositors. The remedy against panics 
is a return to specie payment. This is to be 
done by appliances which shall turn the bal- 
ance of foreign trade in our favor; for when 
gold shall cease to be exported the amount 
brought to our shores by immigrants will be 
abundant for duties and the minor needs, 
while the supply now would exceed the de- 
mand for business purposes did not a large 
proportion held by Government go to supply 
speculators, aided by our banks. How are 
we toget this balance of trade? We answer 
that the production of food supplies of our 
Western valleys is only restricted by the 
means at hand to bring it forward-at-a price 
which shall place it within the reach of the 
consumer and at the same time stimulate 
production. 

The starving millions of Europe need 
largely of our supplies, and the great Euro- 
pean bankers, who control, the commerce of 
the world, so to speak, declare in a letter 
now on our table that the only check to 
Communism is cheap bread, and they look 
to us for their deficiency. Let us, then, as a 
first duty, provide the means to bring for- 
ward this production cheaply and expe- 
ditiously, and we shall stay this periodical 
drain upon our money center and add to 
the existing trade sufficiently to turn the 
balance in our favor. 

Let those who manage our commerce 
band together and build a double or quad- 
tuple track railway to the West, to be oper- 
ated exclusively in the interests of commerce, 
which we are satisfied is the only means at 
hand which can accomplish the result de- 
sired, as production will be stimulated, and 
the lateral railways, as the West is now lan- 
guishing because it will not pay the farmer 
to’ship his corn or wheat to market, will 


resume business and payment at the same 
time, followed by a continuance of the gen- 
eral prosperity of, the people, through a 
speedy return to. specie. payment, with its 
manifold blessings, and New York City will 
become not only the commercial metropolis, 
but the money center of the world, which 
is ‘its'true destiny. © “Yours, for’ ~~~ - 
PERMANENT PROSPERITY. 





OUR CHROMOS, 





cardboard; for which reason we have been 
unable to supply our orders for those 
unmounted and mounted on'stretchers. An- 
other edition, to fill those orders, is now 
being printed, and will be completed in 


-a few weeks. The delay in sending out 


the Chromos for the last year was owing 
to the inferiority of the early editions, and 
also to the amount. of labor required to or. 
ganize the Chromo department, which wag 
greater than we.anticipated, and so found 
us somewhat unprepared. Our arrange. 
ments for another season are now all com- 
pleted, the pictures are progressing 
very satisfactorily, and there will here- 
after be no delay in fulfilling our prom. 
ises'in the way of premiums. We make 
this notice in order that our subscribers 
who have failed to get their Chromog 
shall know that they are not forgotten, to 
apologize for our delay, and also to assure 
our readers that we propose to be on hand 
the coming season with something really 
good for a premium, and to be prepared to 
fill orders promptly, however fast they may 


come to us. 
Sennen“... eee 


ESCAPE FROM DEATH. 
THE KNIFE ANDSTRANGULATION.—HOW 
D. W. SAWYER WAS SAVED. 


To the Editor of the Sun: 

I was afflicted for over thirty years with 
rupture. I twice endured the anguish and 
danger of inflamed and strangulated hernia, 
and once was subjected to the critical oper- 
ation of the knife; but, having found per- 
manent relief in Dr. Sherman’s method of 
“cure, I feel most happy in making it known 
to others unfortunately ruptured. I had 
been in correspondence with the Doctor for 
some three years, intending to go to see him 
at his office, 697 Broadway, New York, to 
obtain his treatment; but, fortunately for 
me, his visit to San Francisco last year saved 
me the time and expense of that long jour- 
ney. Lapplied to him, received his treat- 
ment, and the result has been that I have 
been restored to the most perfect health. 

And now, with my experience in regard 
to trusses arid rupture, I feel it my duty to 
humanity to recommend Dr. Sherman’s 
system of treatment to every one who hopes 
for a sound body, D. W. SAwYER. 

WEST POINT, Calaveras Co., Cal., Aug. 22d, 1873. 

Mr. Sawyer is an old subscriber of ours, 
and we congratulate him on his success, 
rupture being the most dreadful of a 
afflictions. —Hditors Sun. 


The afflicted can consult Dr. Sherman at 
his office, 697 Broadway. His book on rup- 
ture, containing valuable information, mailed 
for ten cents. 








WE can recommend any of our readers 
who may come to New York to stop at the 
New Union Square Hotel, corner of Union 
Square and Fifteenth street. It has recent- 
ly been rebuilt and is second to none in the 
city. Among other new improvements are 
telegraph communication with every room, 
and a general news telegraph, that prints al 
the important news as soon as received. 

rr 


WE call the attention of our readers to the 
exhibition illustrating “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
advertised in another column. 





Tue Eureka Machine Silk, 50 and 100-yds. 
spools, has become the universal favorite. 
Every spool is warranted to give perfect 
satisfaction. 





VEGETINE will cure the worst cases of 
Scrofula, for which no medicine bas at- 
tained such a great reputation. 

ao 


DISCHARGED AT THE SHORTEST 
NOTICE. 


INTESTINAL Worms are very tenacious, 
they cling to their abode with all their 
might and main; but they cannot resist the 
expulsory operations of Dr. RocERs’s VEGE- 
TABLE Worm Syrup. The first dose brings 
many away, and two or three repetitions of 
the medicine finish the business. Whats 
change ensues in the condition of the child 
thus relieved from these annoying and dan- 
gerous pests. Light returns to the dull, 
leaden eyes, the dark tinge beneath them 
vanishes, the complexion loses its pasty hue, 
the pains in the stomach and bowels cease, 
the spirits rise, and every trace of uneasiness 
disappears. Remembering that imbecility, 
water on the brain, fits, spasms, and chronic 
diseases of the bowels are produced by them, 
let all affectionate mothers promptly admin- 
ister this agreeable and in all respects unex 
ceptionable remedy. For sale by all drag 








gists. 


Owing to a misunderstanding, the whole . 
editions of our Chromos, ‘ Good-night 
Frolic” and ‘‘ So Tired,” were mounted on _ 


-_« 






















September 25, says.) 





’ ‘Tae long even ings are now pete and 
"the children should have good games to help 
pass them pleasantly. Avilude, with its 
birds and their descriptions, is the best ever 

published.. Sold by all booksellers and. toy 
Fealers, or sent postpaid, on receipt of 
seventy-five cents, by West & Lee, Worces- 
ter, Mass: 

‘From its meritorious character, deserves 
the widest circulation.” —Banner of Light. 





NEVER GIVE UP! 


WHATEVER physicians may say to the 
contrary, the short, dry cough, hectic fever, 
distress for breath, and night sweats, which 
are the usual indications of ulcerations of the 
lungs, are not ecessarily the forerunners. of 
death. Hundreds who have experienced 
these frightful symptoms in all their intens- 
_ ity now live to testify that Dr. Hatt’s Bat 
8AM FOR THE Lunas has restored them to 
perfect health. This healing, life-sustaining, 
invigorating preparation produces a change 
in the condition of consumptive patients that 
is perfectly amazing. It is the only med- 
icine that acts directly upon the seat of the 
disease and at the same time tones the gen- 
eral system. Under its influence the cough 
subsides, the cheeks lose their unnatural 
flush, the breathing becomes more free and 
regular, the strength increases, the frame 
gathers flesh, and in due time ‘the cure is 
completed. For sale by druggists and med- 
icine dealers everywhere. 








MAnAPITIA EsTATE, t 
HALDAMULLA, CEYLON. 


Messrs. Perry Davis & Son—Dear Sirs: 
I have great pleasure in informing you that 
your Pain-Killer is working wonders upon 
my estate. I have had a few cases of 
cholera amongst my Coolies, and oily in 
one instance has it failed to work a perfect 
cure. 

You are at liberty to make what use you 
please of this letter. 

I remain, dear sir, faithfully yours, 

LoyaLty PEAKE, Manager. 





SOMETHING MORE THAN A CA- 
THARTIC. 


Tr is claimed that Dr. Morr’s VEGETABLE 
Liver Pixxs are not only a perfect and 
most healthful cathartic, but something 
more. Drugs that will empty the bowels 
violently are procurable of every apothe- 
cary ; -but those who desire a medicine that 
will act beneficially upon the disordered 
stomach and liver, while it removes all ob- 
structions in the alimentary canal without 
pain, are advised to resort to Dr. Mort’s 
Liver Pris, as it is positively asserted by 
all who have had occasion to take or ad- 
minister them that they happily combine 
the properties of a purgative, an antibilious 
remedy, a stomachic, and a general. correct- 
ive. They are recommended as an adjunct 
to Scovill’s Blood and Liver Syrup in Scrof- 
ula, Erysipelas, Rheumatism, and all erup- 
tive, glandular, and muscular diseases super- 
induced by vitiated blood. For sale by all 
druggists. 


or 


AGEnTs (of either sex), don’t fail to send 
for our new circular before making your 
winter plans. Sent free. Address Murray 
Hill Publishing Company, 129 East Twen- 
ty-eighth street, New York. 








A WORD TO THE DISFIGURED. 





Tr is a sad calamity to either sex, but 
especially to woman, to be disfigured with 
unsightly pimples, or blotches, or suppurat- 
ing sores. These blemishes often cloud the 
fairest complexions, and, their cause being 
seated in the circulation, cannot be affected 
by outward applications. To reach their 
source in the blood, and thus effect a thor- 
ough cure, Scovit1’s BLoop AND Liver 
Syrup is the one thing needful. The highly 
Concentrated extracts of Sarsaparilla and 
Stillingia—the one an irresistible blood 
depurent, the other a powerful alteratiye— 
which are the main ingredients of the 
Syrup, combine to render it the most per- 
fect remedy at present known for virulent 
eruptions, white swelling, glandular in- 
flammation, scrofulous ulcets; chronic 
Sore leg, diseases of the heart, rheuma- 
Yism, and all inherited or self-coniracted 
maladies, proceeding from depraved or de- 
generated blood. For sale by all druggists. 
Depot 118 Warren street, New York. 








TEBE ay 2 £eEY DENT 


. M. Hamevreer & Oo,, all kinds of Pic- 
tures, Frames, and Mouldings, Nos, 18 and 
20 Vesey Street, New York. 





“ Apvice.—Send for Free Price.-lists. 
Jones's Scale Works, Binghamton, N. Y.” 





$50,000 WILL BE PAID FOR ANY 
remed which will cure Chronic Rheumatism, Pains 
Stiga On caeneeres, 
85 o~ 
iting 4 ng, quick oub, , Dysent i 


es| e Throat, Insect 
Colic, Sprains, and Vom- 

n ‘obias’s "Venetian et 
ed in. 1847, Never fails. Sold by the Drug- 
fis te: Depot, 10 Park Place, New York. 





. | THE PILGRIM, BAIN HALL, 


on Great Jones d 
¢ on ne street, between Brosdway 8 - 


ery. 
Vocal and goog music, Sisene al automat- 
come — transformatio 


sce ustrati: ne Pils im’ q 
Adm! sion 60 cts. to ne 2 avery eve evening. Wédnes- 


day and Saturday 250. an 
J.W. BAIN, Proprietor. 


ESTABROOKE. 


NON-REVERSED 


FERROTYPES. 


31 UNION SQUARE,N.Y. Northwest cor. 16th St. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 
Centaur Liniment. 


has cured more wonderful cases 

of rheumatism, aches, pains, 

Swellings, frost bites, .caked 

breasts, burns, scalds, selt- 

rheum, etc. upon the human 

=~ frame, and strains, spavin, galls, 

KN TArpor ete. upon animals in one year 

than all other pretended remedies have since 

the world began. The recipe of the Liniment 

and certificates of, remarkable cures accompany 

each bottle and will be sent gratis to any one. 

It isno humbug. Thereis no pain which it 

will not relieve, no swelling it will not subdue, 

or lameness it will not cure. No family or 

stock-owner can afford to be without Centaur 

Liniment. White Wrapper for family use; the 

Yellow Wrapper for animals. J. B. Rosz &C€o., 
58 Broadway, N. Y/ 


IMPORTANT BOOKS. 


DYSPEPSIA: Its Varieties, Ls egy Effects, and How to 
Cure it wit thout ie Drugs, e 50 cents, 
Vitel RAYE How Wasted “and io Preserved; or, 
the Sexual Function, Their Causes, § rmp- 
tome, Ppl and Means of Prevention and 
ice 
noe TO nara A bier A for Using Water in Preserv- 
ing H ealth and Curing Diseases. Price 30 cents, 
A FATHER'S ADV ETO} EVERY BOY. Price 20 cts. 
A MOTHER'S ADVI 13 TO EVERY GIRL. Price % cts. 


Address E. P, MILLER, M.D., 41 West 26th St., New York. 


FEVER and ACUE, 


DUMBAGUE, INTERMITTENT FEVER, etc. 
KEITH’S FEVER AND AGUE PILLS 


will give sure relief. Purely vegetable. #1 per box 
—_— per half dozen. Sent by mail on receipt of 
= ice. 


B. KEITH &CO., 41 Liberty st.,N.Y. 


HAIR DYE. 


W. A. BATCHELOR’S celebrated Hair Dye is the 
best in the world. The only True and Perfect Dye. 
Harmless, Reliable, and Instantaneous. Black or 

















Brown. At all druggists. Office 69 Warren st., N. Y. 


Chevaliers. 








KEEPS THE HEAD COOL. 


Children often look Pale and Sick from no 
other cause than having woe 8s in the stomach. 





Worms without in od to the child, bein ng perfect) 
WHITE and m all coloring or C sed 
ous b ingredients We usual aac worm 


en York. Boa Drug; 
dealers in SMedicines-¢ at TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A Box. 


STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 
GORHAM’S 


‘88, 
case of type, for mark 
Linen, eat. Envelo — 








It forms a complete 
Printing ice 
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SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 
Manufacturers’ Warehouse, 91 John street, N. Y. 
JOSEPH CILLOTT. & SONS. 


E, & H. T. ANTHONY & Co., 591 
noaewat. NY. ite Metropolitan. Chromos and 





es, Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, 
lethoscopes, Albums 
noto-Lantern 
Photographic 


Me- 
d Photographs of Celebrities, 
Slides ae Manufacturers of 








Morgan's Patent RESERVOIR MUCTLAGE 


‘ STANDS and ‘* PEERLESS” INKSTAND. 


For sale by all Stationers. The trade supplied by 
Morgan Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 


‘EDWARD SEARS’S 
Engraving Establishment, 


. 48 Beekman Street, 
- NEW YORK 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


THE WASHINGTON 
ee 


Does Not Claim to be the Largest Company 
in the World. 

Does Not Claim to have ao the Largest 
Business in any One Yea 

Does Not Belong to the Chenabee of Life In- 
surance. 

Does Not Propose to Reduce Rates. 

Does Not Interfere with other Companies 
Proposing to Reduce Rates. 

Does Not Propose to Increase Rates, as some 

. Companies have recently done. 

Does Not Quarrel with Editors, Policyhold- 

ers, Or any one else. 


Washington Life 


DOES CLAIM 
To Furnaish Undoubted Securit 
To peta Fair Rates of Pre 


To “Male Reasonable Dividends, 


To Settle Claims Promptly, 
To Mind Its postu vai cement 


CASH ASSETS. - - $4, 000,000. 


CYRUS CURTISS, President. 
W. A. BREWER, Jr., Vice Pres’t. 





WM. na CYRUS 1 nop tee 
Secretary. 

Dr. B. W. WCREADY.: E. 8. FRE NCH, 
Medical Examiner. Sup’t of Agencies. 


No. 155 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


For Fairs, Merv BUPA HALL —_ and Church 
purposes—the rner Seventh 
av. and Witty eesod st., newl Refitted Fes: 5 Frescoed. 
Inquire of 8.M. FISHER, 408 Broadway; J. B. BLOOM- 

ALE, 938 3d av.; or at the Hall, trom 7:30 to 10 P. M. 


NO Gaia: NO SMOKE. NO SMELL. 
Safe Kerosene lame. Saves its cost in Chimn 

Gives a brilliant, steady light, equal to Gas. PATENT 

MECHANICAL LAM ., 188 Chambers st., N. Y. 











st INT i OMORLD 


THE MILD POWER 


CURES. 


HUMPHREYS’S 


HOMCOPATHIC SPECIFICS 
AVE PROVED, FROM THE MOST AMPLE EX- 
erience, an entire —e- Simple, Prompt, Efii- 


only medicines per- 
ar b> dire simple by: oe 
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ious Stomach........ 
Cough, Difficult Breat 
r Htheum, E eh = = OE 


17. Piles, blind or be 

heh my jak fore or Weak Eyes... 

sopaet>. acute or chronic, Influenza... 

. oping Conus gelem< coughs. . 
sthma, oppresse: 

r Bon ng impale ee 

sit lands. Swellings.. 
Jota Debi ’ —- Weakness 
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33 SUESsESSSSSESSSSSSSSSUNNLLTVELY 


$1 
Case (Morocco) with above 35 large vials and 
c —- of Lg aS voy S PET + MP iyi gs 
ase (Morocco) als ani oo 
These medics are sent by the case or 
single box to any part of the country, free of 
cha , on receipt of price. ress 
Heaney be uae thic Mogicive £ Co., 
ROADWAY, 


For le a au Druggist sta, 


* BEBBESB 





NERVOUS DEBILITY. 
nery deer nas exhnusted fegiine: fe eneray we 
ne ng ar pd oe 7 indice 
ETO e mato 


ries & ite 
"sold 
| Ad. 

£00. 


ental Gaow and 


neHRey Eat 


. A specialty against contracting infectious diseases, 
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TENMA 


THE. HOWE 


SEWING MACHINE 


RECEIVED 


FIVE MEDALS | 


AT THE 
Vienna Exposition---viz.: 


GRAND MEDAL OF PROGRESS, | 
MEDAL OF MERIT 


FOR 
Superior Workmanship, 
AND THREE 


MEDALS = CO-OPERATION 


FOR 


Superior Excellence of Productions. | 


SEE EXTRACT OF LETTER BELOW: 


“EXTRACT.” 
VIENNA, August 22d. 
The Howe Machine Co., New York: 

GENTLEMEN :—We ‘have been. successful in 
obtaining five medals from the Exposition—viz.: 
Grand Medal of Progress, Medal of Merit for supe- 
rior work, and three re Medals of co-operation for 
superior excellence of arscryr ~ 

Yours truly, G. W. HOWE. 

The above speaks for itself, and, 
notwithstanding the false claims of 
some firms in the Sewing Machine 
business, the HOWE still keeps the 
lead. 


580,000 IN CONSTANT USE!!! 





Fe RENCH CHIN A—half — ov 
TOILET SETS R SETS, $15. 
GLASS WAR LOWER THAN EV 


LEY’S, Sixth Avenue and Twelfth Street, 
opposite Macy’s. 


biey's Carbolic Traces. 


A specialty for SORE THROAT, the Carbolic Acid of 
which the Troches are in part composed acting as a 
HEALING AGENT, and curing all forms of ULcERATED and 
INFLAMED surfaces of the larynx and epiglottis. 








A specialty for hoarseness, the CLEANSING power ofthe 
Carbolic Acid tending to expel all collections and forma- 
tions of mucous matter, phiegm,-¢tc., and restoring a 
healthy action to the sensitive and delicate organs ofthe 
throat and windvipe. 





The peculiar properties of Carbolic Acid in preventing 
infection and contagion haye long been known, and 
EDEY’S CARBOLIC TROCHES may be safely relied on 


asa preventive in cases of SMALL Pox, VARIOLOM, tic., 
ete. 





Aspecialty for common colds, coughs, and all disor 
dersof the throat, chest, and lungs, 


Price 25 cents per box Sold by druggists every- 
where, 


JOHN FEF. HENRY, 
Sole Proprietor, No. 8 CollegePlace, New York. 


TRAVEL. 


PESN SYLVANIA RAILROAD. 
Trains leave New York, from Sons of Desbrosses and 


Courtlandt streets, as follo 
ress for Harrisburg, Pitsburg, the West and 
ith Pullman ilace pate attached, 9:30 A.M., 
P.M. Sunday 5 
For Baltimore, Washinaton,” 
“ Pennsylvan: ir 
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GROWTH OF AMERICAN MANVU- 
FACTURES, 


AccoRDING to the figures given in the 
Ninth Census, the growth of American man- 
ufactures for the decade’ between 1860 and 
1870 is unprecedented in our national histo- 
Ty; and that, too, notwithstanding four of 
the years were consumed in a desolating war. 
The value of these manufactures ina single 
year rose from $1,885,861,776 in 1860 to 
$4,232,3825,442 in 1870, giving an increase 
which is nearly double that of. the previous 
decade, and goes far in advance of the prog. 
tess of population. . All the states bave 
shared in this development of manufacturing 
wealth, though unequally, with the single 
exception of California, whose returns for 
manufactured products in 1860 were larger 
by nearly two millions than they were in 
1870. The highest proportional progress 
was in the Central West, and especially in 
the State of Missouri. In that state the value 
of manufactured products in the: year 1860 
was $41,781,731, and in 1870 it had risen to 
$206, 213,429, showing an increase of about 
four hundred per cent in a single decade. 
New York gives an incre ase of a little more 

than one hundred per cent., while Pennsyl- 
vania, next in population, rises to an in- 
crease of one hundred and forty per cent. 
Rhode Island, one of the smallest states, 
marks her progress by an increase of one 
thundred and ninety per cent. Maine, though 
it has suffered an actual loss in population, 
increased one hundred and ten per cent. in 
the annual value of her manufacturers, 
‘Michigan rolls up two. hundred. and sixty 
per cent. as the story of her increase, Wis- 
consin one hundred and eighty per cent., 
Indiana one hundred and sixty per cent. 

The general fact, of which these figures 
furnish some examples, is one of remarkable 
progress in American manufactures during 
‘the last decade, passing far beyond ‘that’ of 
'the ‘previous devade, Had the theory of the 
Free Traders been in practical operation, 
‘we have no idea that any such result would 
have been attained. The history of this 
country is that domestic manufactures have 
prospered under protective duties and that 
they have languished in their absence, and 
this one fact is worth more than a thousand 
theories on the subject. The growth of 
manufactures in the West has produced a 
very marked change in the sentiments of 
Western people as to the expediency of 
duties levied for protection. Nations are 
very likely to do that which experience 
shows to be for their interests, and, acting 
upon this simple principle, the American 
people will undoubtedly postpone the theory 
of absolute Free Trade fur some time to 
come. 


A MAGNIFICENT PROPOSITION, 


Srvyator Morton, in a recent speech de- 
livered at the Indianapolis Fair, made the 
following statement: 

“‘T have now in my possession a proposi- 
tion from a distinguished business man in 
Holland to build a railroad with four tracks 
from New York City west to some point in 
Ohio and Indiana, then two tracks diverg- 
ing to Chicago and two going to St. Louis. 
Those tracks to be laid with steel rails and 
the road to be constructed in the most sub- 
stantial manner, with private capital, and 
no aid asked from any state or from the Gen- 
eral Government; the only condition of “the 
proposition being that the road shall be 
chartered by Congress. Upon that point I 
give no opinion or expression at all. I sim- 
ply refer to it to show you that this question 
of double and quadruple tracks and rails 
made of steel is now being canvassed by 
capitalists abroad, as well as in our own 
country.” 

If this be a dona fide proposition, backed 
up by the proper responsibility, then Con- 
gress should lose no time in complying with 
its condition. Let sucha charter be grantéd 
forthwith. Congress cannot wisely un- 
dertake to build railroads or buy ‘those 
that are - already built, for the ‘pur- 
pose of conducting the freight or pas- 
senger business of the country, — Yet, 
under its power to regulate commerce 
among the several states, it clearly. has the 
right to grant a charter for an interstate 
railroad, such as is referred to by the ‘‘ dis- 
tinguished” Hollander of whom Senator 
Morton speaks. Such a road, under a suit- 
able charter from Congress, would go far 


toward solving the transportation problem 




















“more prominent dry goods firms from whom 





that is now taxing the thoughts of the coun- 
try. The Senate committee who are investi- 
gating this whole subject would do well to 
find out just how much there is in Senator 
Morton’s statement: The proposition on its 
face is magnificent. 
RR Re 


DRY GOODS. 


THe trade of the week has been ‘very 
active, and one of the most remarkable cir- 
cumstances in connection with it is that the 
tremendous panic which raged for three entire 
days in Wall Street and caused the suspen- 
sion of some of the heaviest Government 
bond and railroad houses, among which 
were Jay Cooke & Co. and Fisk & Hatch, 
has not caused any disturbance in the dry 
goods ttade. The fact is the more 
remarkable because the panic of last 
week kas been compared ‘to _ that 
of 1857, when the heaviest sufferers were 
our dry goods jobbers and importers. 
But it was noticed that when the suspen. 
sion of the firm of Fisk & Hatch was an- 
nounced in the auction-room of Townsend 
& Mortant, where a large sale of French 
goods was going on, the bidding became 
more spirited than before, and it must be 
remembered that the stoppage of the firm of 
Jay Cooke & Co. was alreddy known. But 
the dry goods men have not yet been af- 
fected by the failures that have taken place, 
and «the large shrinkage in the values of 
stocks and railroad bonds, it is not im- 
properly supposed, will set free a very 
large amount of money, which Wall 
Street has hitherto absorbed and kept from 
what is‘called legitimate business. All the 





we had any expression of opinion on the 
subject, though some of them are doubtless 
touched by the crash, are unanimous in the 
opinion that the panic will not be productive 
of harm to them or to the genefal mercan- 
tile business of the country. It is certain 
that no dry goods house has been reported as 
in trouble up to the close of the week, and 
only one boot and shoe concern in Boston: 
Cotton has been but slightly affected, the de- 
cline being to the extent of 1 to 1} centa 
pound. 

The sales of domestic cottons during, the 
week from first hands have been to a satis- 
factory extent; but less, perhaps, than for 
the week previous. But the jobbers bave 
been very busy and thesales to the interior 
have been more active than for any week 
during the season. 

Unbleached shettings and shirtings are in 
steady demand. The sales of the week 
from first hands haye been rather light, but 
prices are firm. In-certain makes the sup- 
ply in first hands has considerably in- 
creased. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are in 
steady demand for popular makes of medium 
to fair qualities and prices continue firm. 
The low grades are Jess active and prices are 
not so firmly maintained. 

There has been a fairly active market for 
printing cloths in the gray, with an advance 
of about 3th of a cent a yard for immediate 
delivery. Sales: of 64 square, best. quality, 
are made at 6§ cents; the Extras are held at 
3th of a cent. higher. 

Prints are in good demand and the stock 
of desirable styles of fall colorings are rep- 
resented as small for the season. Prices are 
firm and the favorite makes are sold close 
to production. 

Ginghams are in good demand for the 
best qualities of popular makes; the sales 
are active and quotations are well’ main- 
tained. 

Corset jeans are in steady demand and the 
sales are to a large extent to méet the 
current demands of trade. Prices are un- 
changed. , 

Cotton flannels continue in active demand 
and prices are firm. 

Cambrics of the best makes of black and 
assorted colors ate steady in price and in 
good demand. The stock in first hands is 
understood to be small. 


Rolled jaconets are in steady demand, but 


the ‘supply in first hands is rather in excess 

of the wants of the season. But prices have 
undergone no change. 

Silesias maintain steady prices, but the 

. gales are not larger than usual at this senson. 

Apron:checks are not specially active and 

‘the demand is confined to the more popular 
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Stripes are selling freely at steady prices 
for desirable styles. The agents are well sup- 
plied. 

Ticks continue in’ good demand and 
many of the popular makes are represented 
to be sold close-up tothe supply from the 
manufacturers. 

Denims are selling moderately well, and 
prices are steadily maintained. 

Cottonades are not in active demand at 
this season: The sales are mostly in small 
lots, but prices.are steady. 

Worsted dress goods are selling steadily, 
to keep up assortments, which are often 
broken; and prices have been well main- 
tained, although there have been some large 
auction sales of these goods. _. 

Woolen shawls continue to sell freely; 
but the demand is chiefly from first hands, 
for selections to complete assortments. 
Prices are well sustained. 

Cloths and overcoatings are hardly in as 
good demand as they have been. The sales 
are mostly in small lots of particular grades, 
but prices are unchanged. 

Fancy cassimeres of favorite styles and of 
the best qualities are in good demand, and 
prices are well maintained; but for the less 
desirable goods the market is lower. 

Satinets are in good demand for black, 
but there is little doing in mixtures. Prices 
are without change. 

Kentucky jeans continue in small demand 
and inactive. The sales are in small lots, but 
prices are steady. 

Fiannels are selling from first hands with 
considerable activity, but in small lots of 
the different grades, The aggregate of sales 
is large and prices are well maintained. 

Blankets continue in steady demand and 
the sales of the different grades are to a 
liberal extent. The agents report firm prices. 

The season for foreign goods of most 
every description may be reported as at its 
hight and the sales from first hands are 
large. There is specially an active demand 
for French merinos and for all styles of 
worsted dress goods ‘and ladies’ suitings. 
The importations have been light and the 
stocks in first bands of desirable goods are 
considerably diminished. But there is not 
likely to be any scarcity of these goods, as 
the importers can so readily order duplicate 
invoices by telegraph. Plain black and col- 
ored silks of the best makes are in active de- 
mand, and millinery silks, velvets, and rib- 
bons of the best quality are in good demand. 
Fine woolen goods for men’s wear are gen- 
erally in demand, with indications of.a 
continuance. 


“LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


MONDAY EVENING, Sept. 22d, 1873. 
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ARE OFFERING 


SPECIAL NOVELTIES 


DRESS GOODS, 


in new Colors and Mixtures. 
Paris, London, and Berlin 


SUITS and CLOAKS, 
in the latest styles of shape and combinations 


BLACK and 
in the latest tints. 


Paris Dress Silks 


in complete variety of the newest shades. 


COLORED VELVETS 


A large assortment of 


Black Lyons Silks 


in the standard qualities. 





Broadway, Fourth Aveuue, 9th and 10th sts 


RETAIL! 
A. T. STEWART & CO. 


have opened an invoice of 


FINE PARIS MILLINERY, 


including 
PARIS-MADE Hats and Bonnets, of the-latest 
styles, DIRECT FROM THE |. FIRST PARISIAN 
HOUSES, whose customers are fashion leaders. _ Also 
an assortment of HATS and BONNETS made and 
trimmed here. 


UNTRIMMED HATS AND BONNETS, 
Ostrich Plumes and Tips, 
FEATHERS, FLOWERS, 
Bridal Wreaths and Garnitures, 
Ornaments, Veils, etc.’ i 


Mourning Hat 
and Bonnets, 


in great variety. 











ORDERS for Dress or Mourning. Millinery 
executed UNDER SUPERIOR MANAGEMENT IN 
a FEW HOURS’ NOTICE, without disappoint- 
ment, equal in style and elegance to the choicest foreign 
productions. 





Broadway, 4th ave., 9th and 10th sts. 


i873. FALL . 1873 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


MILLER&CRANT;, 
879 BROADWAY, 


ARE 


RICH 
Daily receiving NEW IMPORTATIONS OF 

LACES, EMBROIDERIES, RIBBONS, DRESS TRIM- 
MINGS, etc., etc. Also NOVELTIES in FANCY 
goons, ELEGANT DESIGNS in, OXYDIZED SIL- 


BROOK’S PRIZE MEDAL 


SPOOL COTTON. 


WHITE, BLACK, AND COLORED. 


Strong a6 Linen. and the 
— ha eng ny H ee or Machine use. 

















WM. HENRY SMITH & aie 
82 and 84 Worth Street. N. Y- 
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THE GREAT PABIC. 


DvRING a period of forty years’ acquaint- 
ance with the business affairs of New York 
we have never known such “ blackness of 
darkness” in all financial circles as within 
the past week. Such a thunder-clap among 
our banks, such a storm among our bankers 
and other moneyed institutions never was 
seen before in the history of the city. We 
have had panics before and many of them; 
we have had failures before in large num- 
bers; we have had periods:of great and 
widespread financial disaster; but in all the 
past we have never had on Manhattan Island 
sueh immense financial troubles and actual 
losses or shrinkages of values as during the 
past six days. 

The panic of 1857 was bad enough, and 
so“was that at the beginning of the late war; 
but New York City did not on either of 
those occasions suffer such tremendous losses 
as now. And the end, it is feared by some, 
is not yet. Sagacious men thiuk that the 
panic begun here must now go through the 
length and breadth of the land—that our 
merchants, manufacturers, and business men 
everywhere are yet to feel the shock. We 
ate not prepared ourselves to believe this. 
We know such results can and should be 
prevented, and this can easily be done by 
the Government. It has the power, and 
that power should be exerted to the 
utmost, on the desperate and for- 
lorn principle of self-preservation. When 
such staunch and reliable men as Jay 
Cooke & Co. and Fisk & Hatch go to the 
wall, when our best managed and strongest 
banks and trust companies are obliged to 
suspend payment, when money cannot be 
had on the best securities at less rates than 
three per cent. per day, equal to about eleven 
hundred per cent. per annum, itis about time 
that something was done in some quarter. 
At such a crisis the only hope of 
the people is -in the Government. 
If help cannot be had there all hope must 
be blotted-out. We believe that the Gov- 
ernment weeks ago should have given its 
aid to tide over this storm. It had the 
power and it should have had the disposition. 
Qn every side the Secretary of the Treasury 
is severely censured for his obstinate deter- 
mination to let things go whither they would. 
He has shown absolutely no disposition 
whatever to send even a cheerful word to 
our city. It was confidently believed that 
after the horse was actually stolen, after 
half of the banks and bankers in New York 
were ruined, after destruction had actually 
done its worst, that then he ‘“‘ might possi- 
bly do something.” Such intervention and 
help at such a late period is regarded by 
thousands of sufferers as nothing less than 
solemn mockery. It. is. well known 
here and it was quite as well known 
in Washington that a most wicked 
combination was formed in this city 
weeks ago to bring about an awful crash. 
The men referred to plotted for the destruc- 
tion of business and business institutions, 
that they might profit thereby, and to-day 
they are wiping their lips dripping with the 
life-blood of tens of thousands, who have 
lost in the aggregate scores of millions of 
dollars, They have done their worst, and 
can now see an army of sufferers and take 
as much comfort as they may. We had 
rather be in the position of Fisk & 
Hatch, Jay Cooke & Co.; and others, even 
if they are all hopelessly bankrupt, than 
in that of those unprincipled gamblers and 
speculators who have wrought such disas- 
ten" ‘What they’ have’ gained’ in money 
lias been more thah balanced by loss of 
character. ’ 

Failures in New York and elsewhere have 
been numerous. We have neither the space 
nor the disposition to chronicle them in de- 
tail. They embrace names. and institutions 
well known throughout the world, and the 
losses and embarrassments ‘growing out of 
these failures cannot be statedsor even ap- 
roximately. estimated. - The sufferers di- 
reetly and indirectly will be found sooner 
ot later. in almoat..every. city, town, and 
village in. the country, Iu very many 
casés there will, doubtless, be great 
distress and trouble, to which it 
will be very hard to ‘submit. Those 


who depend upon dividends on their. 


stocks and bonds held for investment and 
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representing in many cases every dollar of 
surplus funds will be put to-very great incon- 
venience. Many such are widows and 
orphans, aged and infirm, who will hardly 
know what to do. 

We are already asked as to the probable’ 
loss on this or that bond, stock, or security, 
and what are the prospects for the future. 
To such questions it is impossible now to 
make any definite or satisfactory reply. 
The holders of railroad bonds—such, for in- 
stance, as the Northern Pacific—will prob- 
ably have to wait a while for dividends. 
But where bonds represent roads in 
actual operation, and particularly those 
which are secured by large Government 
land grants, there cannot in any event be 
mutch if, indeed, there is any loss. It will 
take time to reorganize such corporations 
and get things into working order again. 


In the meantime, neither the roads ‘nor the: 


lands will run away and they cannot 
possibly be used or diverted to any other 
purpose than the liquidation of. their 
bonded indebtedness. In the case of the 
North Pacific Railroad the land grant is 
immense, and these-lands-can always be 
bought with the bonds at a premium 
of 10 per cent. on their par value~ or 
at 110 for every dollar they represent. 
Our advice, therefore, to all parties is not to 
act hastily or part with their securities with- 
out an intelligent reason for so doing. 
What we are now passing through is a part 
of the penalty of war, a part of the cost of 
the sudden abolition of slavery, and it be- 
comes every sufferer to submit with proper 


resignation. 
REN — 


CREDIT PANICS. 


‘¢ Orepir Panics” in some respects, unlike 
‘‘currency panics” or ‘capital panics,” 
though often combined with them and gen- 
erally forming their culminating point, have 
their basis ina simple want of confidence. 
Creditors become alarmed as to the solvency 
of their debtors; and they all make a rush 
for the immediate payment of demand lia- 
bilities, whether they really want the money 
or not. The moment they do this there is a 
panic among creditors and debtors alike, 
whether the latter be banks, private bank- 
ers, gold or stock speculators, or merchants. 
The business of the country of all sorts is 
almost wholly conducted on the principle of 
credit. This implies confidence ; and when 
this confidence is fora moment gone and 
every man is wildly rushing hither and 
thither to protect himself against possible 
losses the chief foundation of business is for 
the time being undermined. 

In such a state of feeling debtors, though 
perfectly solvent and having the most am- 
ple assets with which to meet their liabil- 
ities, often fail in large numbers, simply be- 
cause they have no means at the moment of 
raising money sufficiently fast to mect the 
claims pressed for immediate payment. 
This is the reason why such firms as Jay 
Cooke & Co. and’ Fisk & Hatch were com- 
pelled to suspend last week. A run made 
upon the banks of this city by their depos- 
itors would break the whole of them in a 
single day; and the like result would fol- 
low a general run upon the savings banks. 
The moment the people cease to be fools — 
as they generally do not until the final 
crash comes, aud things sink so low that 
they cannot sink any Jower—and begin to 
trust each other again, the panic begins to 
subside; and when confidence is restored 
the panic is ended. 

Fortunately for the country, the panic of 
last week in New York City, though very 
largely one of credit and disastrous to some 
of the strongest firms, was confined to a 
comparatively narrow sphere. Stock specu- 
lators and a few banking firms, heavily em- 
barrassed by their connection with railroad 
enterprises, are the chief sufferers. The in- 
terests of the mercantile class and of gea- 
eral trade were but slightly involved in the 
hurricane that.made such fearful havoc of 
fortunes. in Wall and Broad streets. The 
merchants, a8 8 class, are in a sound con- 
dition and have been doing business on 
sound principles. The aspects of foreign 
trade have been much improved by a very 
considerable decrease of imports anda large 
increase of exports during the current year, 
as compared with former years. 

There is, hence, nothing visible in the im- 
mediate future to give any occasion for 





‘alarm in respect to the interests of general 





trade. Even the large depreciation of secur- 
ities at the Stock Exchange is but momenta- 
ry. It will soon right itself by a reaction of 
prices. Though there have been heavy in- 
dividual losses, there has been no actual 
destruction of wealth, as was the fact in the 
great fires at Chicago and Boston. ‘There is 
not a railroad whose property is not really 
as valuable as it was 8 month ago, and if its 
bonds were good then they are just as good 
now. 

Three-quarters of the evils attendant upon 
credit panics would be averted if all parties 
would stop long enough to take a sober view 
of the situation, and then act toward each 
other with any reasonable degree of discre- 
tion. This, however, is just the thing they 
are not likely to do until the panic is over. 

ns 


THE UNION TRUST COMPANY. 


We.do not see why the Union Trust Com- 
pany of this city, with any reasonable de- 
gree of caution, should have suspended last 
Saturday. Its deposits were less than eight 
millions, and these were balanced by about 
an equal amount of call-loans that were 
available for the payment of these deposits, 
besides a million of United States bonds in 
its possession. It had abundant means to 
meet all the demands upon it if it had on 
Thursday prepared itself to doso. Its sus- 
pension, which ought to have been avoid- 
ed, and would have been by anything 
like prompt and prudent foresight, add- 
ed greatly to the alarm and confusion of the 
Street and involved others in ruinous sacri- 
fices. The managers of this institution 
showed neither pluck nor skill in dealing 
with the crisis, which to the eyes of a good 
financier must bave appeared as inevitable 
last Thursday. The president of the com- 
pany was absent, the secretary was a heavy 
defaulter, and thus everything seemed to be 
at sixes and sevens just when the promptest 
ction was needed. 








MONEY MARKET. 


New York has undergone one of the 
most destructive financial panics during the 
past week that it has ever known. Like 
the panic of the famous Black Friday, 
it has not only been local in its effects, but 
its effects have been confined mostly to what 
is called Wall Street. If we had all the 
columns of THE INDEPENDENT: at our com- 
mand, instead of this limited space, to give 
a description of the scenes and conse- 
quences attendant upon the three days 
which the panic lasted, they would be 
altogether inadequate for the purpose. 
There have been frequent comparisons 
between this panic and tbat of 1857, 
but the two are utterly unlike. That of 
1857 was felt in every part of the country 
and every department of business suffered 
from it; but this panic has been felt only by 
a certain class, and, though many must suf- 
fer from it and many millionaires will be re- 
duced to bankruptcy, the business of the 
country generally may not suffer much and 
the ultimate effects may be beneficial. 

The suspension of the great banking house 
of Jay Cooke & Co., in New York, with its 
dependent houses in Philadelphia and Wash- 
ington, and the First National Bank in the 
latter city took place on Thursday. The dis- 
turbances in the money market, the disrup- 
tion of confidence, and the sudden depre- 
ciation in railroad securities led to the fail- 
ure on the succeeding day, Friday, of the 
great house of Fisk & Hatch, and on Satur- 
day the Union Trust Company,the National 
Trust Company, the Bank of the Common- 
wealth, and the suspension of about thirty 
Wall Street firms. The Stock Exchange 
was compelled to close its doors, owing to the 
enormous pressure of business and the wild- 
est confusion was created by the attempts to 
realize on stocks which had been pledged 
as collateral securities. Money on Thurs- 
day loaned as high as 2 per cent. a 
day, on Friday at 2} per cent., and 
on Saturday at 1 to 4 percent. But outside 
of Wall Street everything was perfectly 
serene, business went on as usual, merchants 





Inet their obligations promptly, and but for 


the terrifying reports which kept spreading 
from the center of the tremendous financial 
cyclone nobody knew that anything unusual 
was going on. 
The panic might have. been prevented or 
stopped with ease, An advance of two or 
three millions of dollars at the right moment 
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would have prevented the frightful Sacrifices 
of credit and values which have taken place 
A prominent financier on Friday night 
made an estimate of the losses Up to 
that time, on railroad securities, and foung 
them to be about $76,000,000; but on Sat. 
urday night he estimated them at $300,009 
000—very nearly the whole sum of our green. 
back currency. This, however, ig sim 

’ ply 
the loss or shrinkage of values on railroad 
stocks and securities alone and estimating 
the decline at only 10 per cent., while the 
actual decline in many instances was from 
20 to 30 per cent. And this, it is asserted in 
every quarter, is the price we have to pay 
for incompetence and lack of decision jn 
the management of our financial affairs, 

The whole situation can be easily under. 
stood by bearing in mind that the country 
is in a condition of unparalleled prosperity, 
that the fall season has commenced with 
unusual activity, and that our merchants, 
relieved from all anticipation of a gold panie, 
were in the midst of a most en g 
trade, which promised remarkably profitable 
results. The announcement of the failure 
of Jay Cooke & Co. came so unexpectedly 
that Wall-Street operators immediately be. 
gan to distrust one another and the panic 
manifested on the Stock Exchange gave the 
alarm ofsome coming disaster. Then wasthe 
time for the Treasury Department to give a 
word of assurance that if assistance were 
needed by our banks it would be rendered, 
But Secretary Richardson said he saw no 
occasion for his interference; yet he had 
$16,000,000 of idle greenbacks locked up in 
his vaults and money was worth one per cent, 
a day. The panic of Thursday became a 
crash on Friday, and the Secretary still saw 
no occasion for his giving any relief, until a 
telegraphic dispatch from the President 
on Friday night caused him to announce on 
Saturday morning that he would buy ten 
millions of 5-203 at noon. But the inefficient 
action of the New York Sub-Treasury de- 
feated this well-meant means of re. 
lief, and only . $2,400,000 of bonds were 
purchased, President Grant took ® more 
enlightened view of the financial condition 
of affairs, and hastened to New York, sum- 
moning the chief of the Treasury’ to be 
here also. And the extraordinary scene 
was witnessed of the President and Secretary 
of Treasury holding a conference on Sunday 
ina New York hotel with merchants and 
bankers as to the best means of giving finan- 
cial aid to the people. But time must decide on 
the wisdom of the measures at last adopted. 
The wild fluctuations in the prices of stocks 
which occurred on Friday and Saturday ex- 
ceeded anything ever before known in the 
history of the Stock Exchange. Western 
Union Telegraph fell from 88} to 54}, New 
York Central from 101 to 89, Harlem from 
125 to 90, and Panama from 115 to 90. The 
low-priced and non-dividend paying stocks 
were not so eg Poe for the reason 
that they had not been so much used for 
making loans. 

The Associated Bankson Saturday deter- 
mined very wisely to stand by one another, 
and decided to issue for use until the ist of 
November certificates to the extent of ten 
millions of dollars, which will be equivalent 
to drawing upon their legal-tender reserve 
to that amount. 

We are authorized by Jay Cooke & tr 
say that the firm of Jay Cooke, HoDullochs 
Co., of London, has not failed or guspendet, 

as reported in one of the ae 3 papers. i 
Pitt Cooke, connected with the New Yo 
house, and Mr, Hugh McCulloch, of the 
London house, arrived here from Enrope “ 
Monday. They both emphatically statetha 
foreign letters of credit and bills of exchange 
will be honored, as usual. Travelers re 
business men generally will greatly rej 
at this good news. 


Howxs & Macy, Bankers, No. 80 Wall 
Street, N. Y., offer the same facilities act 
itors as Incorporated Banks, and allo 
nterest on daily balances at the rate 
Four per cent. Collections made on 40 
point at current rates, with immediate $d 
turns. Special attention paid to choi 
Stock, Bonds, etc., etc., for Investors. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK. 


Nos. 89 and 898 CANAL STREET, corner ape 
Open daily from 10 to 3, and Monday Evenings 5 tol 
Assets—Eleven Million Dollars. 
Surplus—Seven Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dollars 

SIX PFR CENT. INTEREST ALLOWED. 
Bank Books in English, French, and German. 4 
G. 8 CHAPIN, Treas. N. J. HAINES, Pres’. 
1, 8, ARMOUR, Sec. i 
YY TO 12 PER Cee 
We make a alty of anty ef all 
District Bonds, Guaran me ty a’same i 
ro mach cash on sales. ‘ist 
posted ‘ Se ties, 3 vols., price #10. - 
inter ¥ Hal Me tenga ecurities. Sect, New Yor 
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TEXAS 2 PACIFIC 


RAILWAY COMPANY, 
Qhartered by the United States; ‘Government 


First Mortgage Six pet Cent Gold 


COUPON AND: REGISTERED 


CONSTRUCTION BONDS, 





Authorized by Acts of Congress, >» 


with Sinking Fund, ~~ 

“AND FREE FROM GOVERNMENT,STATE, 
| AND OTHER TAXES, 
Isstied only on’ Completed Road, 


At 90 Per Cent. 


and Interest in Currency. 


These Bonds are secured by a SINKING FUND and 
by a FIRST MORTGAGE, covering the Company’s 
Line through to the PACIFIO: OCEAN; with its equip- 

t franchi etc., ding upward of 15,000,000 
: ACRES OF LAND donated by the Government of the 
United States to aid in the construction of the road. * 
LRRAARTSETORS sme | | Tete me 
THOMAS A. SCOTT, President of Company. 


‘OWIRST SERIES issued only as road is constructed 
on the Hastert Texas Division—604 miles of road. 


209 Miles of Road in Operation. 
_. From SHREVEPORT to DALLAS, and from 


MARSHALL. to ,JEFFBRSON., 


Grading and bridging completed and ties delivered 
on 200 additional miles of road. Track now being laid 
at rate of ONE MILE PER DAY. Work commenced 
vi California Division. ‘First'Séction; from Sah 
Diego East, under contract. 

These Bonds are entitled to the benefit of a Sinking 
Fund, in addition to the fund tobe derived from sale 
of lands, of'an amount equal to'ONE PER CENT. 
on all outstanding bonds, to be deposited with the 
TRUSTEES annually, and by them applied to the 
purchase and cancellation of bonds at par, as they 
shall be designated by lot, at the option of the holders of 
the bonds so drawn; and they are also receivable, at 
par and interest, in payment for any of the lands do- 
Pated by the United States. 

Government bonds and all other marketable securi- 
ties will be received at current prices in exchange for 
these bonds, without expense to the investor. 

Pamphlets, Maps,and@ full information will be fur- 
nished on application to the following Banking 
Houses: 


HL G. STEBBINS & SON, New York. 
EDM'D D. RANDOLPH & CO., New York. : 
“'B, K. JAMISON & CO., Philadelphia, 








ILLINOIS 


TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK. 
Prep eno Amer 


eee Es ABB 
- ANSON STAGER; wy PownES” 


Seeeroncee HO Oa reRy, 
WM. EL MITCHELT, |. JNO. DEKOVEN, 


L. B. SIDWAY, Prost ett he: aV-Pres't, 


as wy: : 
Nos 95 aod 295 Madison St mn Sten tae Ginicao® ill i. 


receive Sav: 
cnt te Pe oer e = a vided 
in its By-Laws, and will recel perannum. 8 provided 


See make the execution of trusts sane 
aisles Iilnols roa! estate & 8 by Fay making. ~ 
vestments for individuals, estates, corporations, and 


The gsucceseful experience of its officers in this busi- |: 
the past twelve years is 


| np the promise of 


The intrinsic value of Illinois real estate and the 
admirable and efficient a ghete laws for collecting 
seaeres debts insures prompt payment of interest 
foo | al and abiles suc Testments reliable 


The bank is making loans continually from its own 
funds, and, when Sree on 08 oa furnish invest- 
ments in ‘moderate amounts without awaiting the 

nary time necessary to complete @ real estate 


Ali notes ary made with interest coupons le 
SE ne and July and are secured ~ deed of — 


New i! da — 
in Chicazo: and to banks and business men general. y 








Banking House of Henry Crews & Co., >} 
82 Wall Street, New York. 


Deposit apeownts-of Mercantile Wirins and In- 
Gividuals received ; all facilities and accommo- 
dations granted usual with City Banks; in addi- 
_— serch interest allowed op all daily balances. 
_- lls of Exchange ‘drawn on England, Ireland, 

tland, and the Continent. ravelers’ and 


Mercantile Credits issued, available aes <i 
ie world, 


CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, 
Dy SG. Pays 








: 4 agreements 
JONES & SCHUYLER, 


Pn, 12 PINE..8Dy: NEW: YORK}! i 
for sale 
oe ihe eyo Fal om 8 40. | Der cele ber 








John J. Giseo & | ae = 
BAW KERS. 


No. SS Wall st., tiew York. 

Gold and Currency received: on deposit; subject: te 
checka’ sight. 

Interest allowed on Currency Accounts at the ‘tate of 
Four per Cent, per annum, credited at the ‘end of each 
month. 

ALL CHECKS DRAWN ON US PASS THROUGH 
THE CLBARING-HOUSE, AND ARE’ RECEIVED 
ON DEPOSIT BY ALL THE-CITY BANKS. 

Certificates: of. Deposit ‘issued, payable on! demand, 
bearing Four per, Cent, interest. nwollot 

Loans négo . 

Orders ey oe executed for the Purchase and Sale 
of Governments, Gold, Stocks, and Bonds on commis- 
sion. 


> Oetections ma enc08, spel of the United States 


SAUNDERS 
& HARDENBERGH, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


» Now 012 and 114 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


Atvtw Saupens, (Ex-Governor Nebraska), meet 
State Bank, Nebraska. 


_ Jous A, HAgvenbeRca, member New York Stoek 
Exchange. 


Express to Europe, 
- The North Atlantic Express Co., 


General Office $57 Broadway, N. Y. 
“tae Agencies in in all paris of Europe. 
sit onetet tsa Be byssen ttt Veluables of as 
veal and Prepeld livery ag cae 


Switzerland, ie eanae the 
Not exceeding 1 pound welxht, 60 cents. 
ot ex: pounds. cents, — 
ot exceeding ee we 
Not exceeding 4 po’ weight, $1.25. 


Correspondingly 1 tes tal ihercoureeg 
Toraati ne are rine etal dari post oF cra a 
or’ ion sen ee ic: on, iy Di or @' 

to the Central Office, as above. 


Ww. B. FARWELL, | 
GENERAL SUPERINTENDENR 


ig 


~ SHERMAN & 60., 
BANKERS, | 


Corner Pine and Nassau Sts., New Tork; 
CIRCUL LAR NOTES and TRAVELING @ CREDITS, 


ee era RAE to 

















WOOD & Bx Via; 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN. 
RAILROAD, BONDS, 


on hand a. vari choice swoly in-: 
bn Hig furnish toe advertised on. the te, ma. ket a 
pooh fess wold and noe fh weg stocks, and do a 


No. 34 PINE STREET: ©: 
G. D, WOOD, 8. D. DAVIS. 
Formerly of Vermilye & Co, 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK, 


Nos. 396 and 398 Canal Street, N. Ys 


‘Assets, Ten Million Ning Hunted 
and Eighty Thousand Dollars, - 


Open Daily from 10 to 3 p. m., and on iow 
day Evening.from 5 to 7 p.m. . 
NAPOLEON J. HAINES, President, . » 
} , GARDNER 8. CHAPIN, Treasurer, 
Ts ARMOUR, Seeretary. 


Notice to. Investors... 
no arts following movieaee 10 per cent. 7 
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SOUND FINANCIAL DOCTRINE. 


Tue Supreme Court of South Carolina, in 
deciding the suit’ of Morton, Bliss & Co. 
against the comptroller-general of the state, 
and granting a writ of mandamus requiring 
him to take the proper steps for levying a 
tax to pay the interest on the state bonds 
involved in the suit, held the following 
language: 

“The constitution intended to place the 
proceedings by which, means are to be ac- 

uired for the purpose of paying interest on 

6 public debt. perond the control of the 

ature. The object of this was obvious- 
y to reduce the ¢ on.of the payment of 
terest on any public debt created under the 
constitution to a mere execuliye duty, that 
might be sen! gary: thro @, remedy un- 
der the control of the bon iholder When 

@ sovereign state enters into a contract of 

Dorrowiie with an individual it assumes to 





be bound in all as an individual 
maies like circumstances would be bound 
iy what is meant or properly. implied by 

e terms of such contract. The measure 
of its ophigatt ‘ion is that applied to individ- 
uals, only in the consequences that 
flow 'from a breach of the contract that 
there is a difference between the case of a 
state and. an individual... The individual 
can be sued; the state cannot.” 

The clause of the constitution referred: to 
by the,Court provides: that every law for the 
borrowing of money. on the authority and 
credit of the state ‘‘ shall levy a tax annually 
sufficient to pay the annual interest of such 
debt.” . The act of the legislature: authoriz- 
ing the Joan in. question and the issue of 
state bonds declared that ‘a. sufficient 
amount of taxes is hereby levied to pay thé 
interest accruing. on said bonds annually.” 
This, though not in the form of a command, 
but that of a mere declaration, the Court 
regatded as ‘‘ for-all-Jegal- purposes equiva- 
lent to acommand. to perform such things 
as are proper in order to conform therewith.” 
On this ground and ‘in view of what the 
constitution itself says the Court ordered 
the comptroller-general to discharge the ex- 
ecutive duty assigned to him and proceed to 
the tax levy to pay the interest in dispute. 
The suit, or rather suits, were upon five 
bonds of $1,000 each, being one bond of 
five several different classes, which in the 
_ Sggregate amount to $3,099,000. The de 
cision, though ‘directly bearing upon the 
five bonds, settles the legal question in re- 
spect to the whole amount of the loan. 

The language of the Court in régard to 
the sacredness of state obligations as op- 
posed. to all repudiating schemes is worthy’ 
of the highest commendation. The oblign- 
tion is precisely the same that it would be 
.if assdmed by an individual. There is but 
,one law.of. debt and credit, whether the: 
debtor be a state or an individual; and this 
ig‘the -plain principle that the debtor is 
always bound by the terms of the contract. 
The fact that a state cannot be sued gives it. 
no immunity from the law, except that 
which is supplied by wanton rascality. The 
‘gtavest mistake for themselves which the 
Southern States can possibly commit is that 
of resorting to any subterfuges for the pur- 
pose of evading their obligations contracted 
in due form of law. They may have been 
‘grossly victimized by bad legislation, yet 
they must stand by their contracts or be in- 
famous. Repudiation, so far from really 
helping them, will immensely injure them. 





‘TAXATION OF MORTGAGES. 


Tue confusion which exists in many 
minds in respect to the question of mortgage 
‘taxation, grows out of a confusion or misap- 
prehension ‘as tothe nature of a mortgage. 
Thé'genéral  assuinption is that ft is itself a 





1 piece of property, whereas it is really such 


‘oply to the amount’ .of the value of the 
paper, owhieh ‘is next t6 ~ nothing.’ 
‘4 Bouivier,, “Auoting from Kent's Com-. 
m éntaries,. defines a, mortgage to be ‘the, | 
{ cotvreyencet. an estate or property by way 
of pledgé | the security of ‘a debt, and to 
nh. payment of it.” The con, 

in its form; yet by. ita 
own terms it becomes void by the perform=' 
ance'of thé conditién on thé part of the 
meses which it specifies. It is, hence, 
tela evidence of. @ right-which the law 








sud? enforces: “This” yight bag” 


__1209. 





| seeming eae marian is like a deed, a 
| lease, ora will, 


No.one.thinks of taxing deeds, or leases, 
or wills and at the same time taxing. the 
property to.which these legal instruments 
refer; yet this might just as well be done as 
to tax mortgages and then tax the property 
covered by them, ,.No one of these instru- 
ments creates any property: or has the slight- 
est value independently of thepreperty in 
respect to which it conveys, and certifies a 
right either of absolute, or.conditional pos” 
session or of temporary. use, 

If it. be said that a mortgage, as. a lien on 
property, furnishes the source of an income 
tothe mortgagee, and for this reason should 
be taxed, then this reasoning will. be.equally 
applicable to the taxation of deeds,- Deeds 
are titles.to an estate, which is usually the 
basis of an income. 

If it be said that a mortgage secures. the 
payment of a debt, and thatthe debt as 
property ought. to be taxed, then we have 
two answers; First, the property pledged 
for this.debt has already been. taxed in the 
real estate upon which the mortgage isa 
lien. Secondly, if a mortgage debt.should 
be taxed, then by the same rule of reason- 
ipg.an account debt should. be taxed, and 
the assessors. should examine the account- 
books of every man and impose a taxon 
all his credits in excess of his debits... 
book account is as really an. evidence of. in+ 
debtedness.as a mortgage, and there is no 
reason for taxing the latter that would not be 
just as good for texing the former. 

Nothing is more certain than that a mort- 
gage tax involves the theory of double 
taxation, and that the lender. who secures 
himself by taking a mortgage will- manage 
to shift. the tax on the borrower. 0 No law 
that can be enacted will compel the mort- 
gagee for any length of time; to take less 
for the loan or use_of his capital than the 
average current rate of. profit on, invest- 
ment. If the law allows him to receive but 
seven per, cent. on his mortgage loan, and 
the tax collector takes two or.three per cent. 
of this amount, then either the mortgagor 
must in some way make him good .for this 
tax deduction or he will at. the earliest 
moment call in his mortgage Joan. and so 
invest it as not to be subject to .this deduc- 
tion. Money. goes where it will yield the 
largest profit, -Hence,: the mortgage tax 
must be repealed, or the law ‘imposing it 
must be treated as a dead letter, or ‘the bor- 
rower must pay the tax, or, this, kind of 
security in the market must give place to 
other forms of investment that are more 
profitable. Capitalists can do better with 
_ their money than lend it at seyen. per.. cent, 
on bond-and mortgage: if they must pay @ 
,taxthereon. ‘Their interests make this form 
of investment undesirable, and proportion- 
ately embarrass the borrowing class that 
have no other kind of security to offer.. 

<<< 


VALUE AND LOCAL IMPROVE- 
MENTS. 


CrenTRAL Park, in this city, furnishes a 
very striking illustration of increase in the 
value of adjacent property as the conse- 
quence of an important local improvement. 
The three wards immediately contiguous to 
the Park. are the Twelfth, the Nineteenth, 
and the Twenty-second. “In 1856, just be- 
fore the Park improvement was commenced, 
the assessed valuation of the real estate in 
these wards amounted to, $26,429,565, and 
in 1871 it was $185;801,195, showing an in- 
ctéase of $159,371,630 in fifteen years. At 
the tax rate of 1871 this increase yielded to 
the, city; treasury $3,469,520., The cost of 
the Park for the land and for consiruction 
up to January, 1872, was ‘$12,448,623. The 
interest on. the Park bonds, being deducted 
from the inerease of tax revenue in these 
three wards; we havea’ net increase of §2;- 
726,595; which iti ahout five years would be 
ienfficient to. refund the city for the whole 
expense of the Park improvement. 

“That this rapid incréase in property valn-, 
ation is due almost entirely to the. influence 
of. Central Park is: shown -by comparing it 
iwith the growth. of valuation in the other 
wards of the city. In 1856 the aggregate 
valuation, of real: estate in.New York City, 
was -$312,000,000.and im 1871 -it was $707,-' 
besa and: “ty: Of the “Whteé “wards ‘con-- 
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Sceceeh, waite ‘ol at the former date it was 














= bout eight and a a half pe r cent. of 1 he 
Sattiatidh 2 ie? egeneral “ Stor” thie 
whole city i in ~~ Her ears is’ # fittfe: mote 
han’one Hundred per 

‘tithe’thé therease inthe thtee' wards teferred 
to anidants rb eth tiindréd'‘peréent! Had 
thetr Mctease been atithie général tate of the 
city; thietr’ real “estate® valtiation ‘in’ ‘1871 
would have been’ $58:000,000 in round" ‘niom- 


hers tistend of $185,801 /195. 
« HelCity°ot New York, fo an écondnitte 
‘point of light; Was'certzinly fost nothing, 'but 


gained much’ by the debt contracted in pur- 
chasing the ground and constructing Ceutral 
Park!! "The city is riéber with the Park ‘and 
the “debt* incurred by it’ than ‘it would be 
‘without'thie Park and without the debt. ‘For 
the purposes of reventie ft fs largely the 
‘gainer by’ running fm ‘debt for this improve- 
Ment, ‘fe say*hothing of the advantages’ to 
health, innocent recreation; ‘and social enjoy- 
ment. Substantially the same result, though 
in a less degree, has attended the construc 
tion of “Prospect Park, in Brooklyn, aswell 
as in other cities of this country. i 

Local improvements, when they” tring 
forth such fruits, even if they involve the 
creation of municipal debts, are really no 
burden to ‘taxpayers. They supply more 
than an-equivalent/for their cost and ‘thein- 
terest thereon, by increasing the valuation 
of property and furnishing # proportionately 
Varger basis for tax revenue.’ Weare not in 
favor of contracting municipal debts in 
reckicss manner or for ‘extravagant’ ‘ex- 
penses } yet, when the improvements secured 
by such debts contribute largely to the 
growth and wealth of a city, by ‘inviting 
large investments of capital im ‘@ permanent 
form that! would’ otherwike not be made, 
then it'is' wise tosrun in debt to® reason- 
able armhount and look tothe *futdte for its 
liquidation! “The penny-wise ‘and pound: 
foolish policy is never stayed wie. 
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NEGRO LABOR CO-OPERATION, 


We transfer to otir columhs thé fonowing 
statement made by’a South Curolina paper, 
showing ‘the manner in which many of the 
éolored ‘people of that state are uniting their 
Tabor’ and’ resources on the theory of co- 
operation : 


**A number of them (in § some cases as 
many as fifty) form themselves into a society, 
elect their officers, and adopt by-laws. ‘They 
have regular meetings, at which the officers: 
report, and a specified amount. is paid into 
the treasury by each member. When sufii- 
cient is accumulated in the treasury, a suit- 
able plantation is selected and the purchase: 
made. . Usually the payments are, in one, 
two, or three years—a good portion hei 
paid at the time of the purchase. The lan 
is équally distributed’ by the‘officers elected 
for that: purpose!among the menibers of ‘the 
society, or.so much.as they may wish to cul- 
tivate. Each is free to work as.suils him, 
and each can tr of his crop as he deems 
proper. The only‘thing reqiired is honesty 
and a. prompt payment of all dues; which: 
are usually very light,..Any.one willfally fail- 
ing to meet his dyes or convicted_of dishon- 
esty has all. aniounis previously paid-by him 
for the purchase of thé place refunded, and 





is required to move off the plantation, all |: 


his rights and claims. having been forfeited. 
If, however, any one desires. to Jeave the 
éociety, he is paid all’ amounts paid by him 
toward the purchase arid for all’ permanent 
improvements erected. by him. . No new 
member is admitted. except by. the consent 
of the whole society. All sick are cared for 
by'the society if unable’ to care’ forthem- 
selves, officers being elected ‘to ‘look after 
such. cases and,report. their wants >to the; 
society at its weekly. meetings or,.at special, 
meetings, if the exigency of the case re- 
quires it. - AH disputes arising’ between 
members: are ‘branght ‘hefore -the ‘society; 
certain, of the. officers being: designated. to 
hear and_endeavor to pricey arrange all, 
dissensions, and it'is very seldom, if ever, 
they fall. Betty litigation, that ‘ihe greet) 
bane, ofthe colored people ‘im many. 
tions. isin this: way avoided owe 
ties are principal formed Soja people who 
work for hire, fi ry ent per day being the 
sum cenerally paid. The plantation is usual 
Rf bought as soon as -sufficient funds are in 
e treasury to make the. first payment, Bat 
few, if an > own an any apimals in that. hat tae 
their # gz experitiett € 
purchase money ries erection’ of honses. 


St a tie wae in all. cases ter ite ae “aih 
nt ce was not paid ‘for e 
proved ‘suécessiu a eB vanced is 


sionally: grising phot rabveigeticher eran 

faithful officers-have beenjseleeved. But, with 

their usual shrewdness, these imcompetent,| | 
détected, and others pon | 









‘and! ‘in’ the’ same q 
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sort of rivalry 


r ing up between 
|. them, whieht economy and 
thrift. Th ocated in the 


a veto east™ of we “roams vse 
to say that only - sare Se ple wi 
themselves. 


show,tl 


Serena ro 
| ty, Sct z Wap ate or ie 


cae their’ members ‘than amo ee 
who now are fighting the battle of ifexand 
death on their own. account; while the 


a of these societies they are pie 
to’ purchasé’ more valuable prope 
eure ter privil 















each laid his money out pas te p 
Chase, in which case: onthe ¥, acTes 
he wou able | 


post land would bes 
ot as no planter would consent to cut o 
séll ‘small tracts of his best: Tat d and 
ain himself the poorer portion. The 
eatapenaty One of ‘the reasons of thé 
success, as On, nearly all’ the plantations 
this section ‘a large proportion of the lan 
is‘almost valueless: securing the whol 
cago ts they obtain ‘sufficient good 
or their Parpoets, while he who purchases 
for himself generally gets such land as. it 
is impossible to make more than a por ay 
sistence from.” 

Several of the. largest plantations of South 
Carolina are’ now owned ‘and worked’ by 
colored people on this principle. ‘ The ‘ex. 
periment has proved a remarkable 'sueéess 
in their hands, alike'for themselves’ and for 
the general interests:of the state. Consider 
ing:the:condition of these people prior to’ the 
war, their conduct duriog the war, and also 
the course pursued by them since the ‘term: 
ination of) the ‘bloody struggle, who shall 
longer doubt whether:colored men have 
brains .or whetbér they should ' possess and 
exercise all: the rights of American citizen: 
ship? They constitute a :most aor 
element of the body politic. : 

a ’ 


BIG PRICES! FO! FOR CATTLE. = 


ONE of the most t extraordinary eventa.in 
the history of the sale and purchase of cows 
that has ever transpired in this.or any other 
country bas recently come off at New York 
Mills, in thig state,. Fifteen cows, belonging 
to the Improved_ breed of ¢attle and owned 
by the Hon, Samuel Campbell, being sold at 





sand doilars, ove of them selling for Sorty 
thousand dears. Such prices geem fabulous. 
We give, as follows, the comments of the | 
Utica Observer on the subject: 


“ The sale.of Hon. Samuel Campbell’s, w- 


/equaled herd of. thoroughbred Short-horn, 


cattle, which took place at New York Mills, 


| tevo miles from Utica, yesterday afternoon, 


will attract attention and provoke discussion 


/ throughout the world. ltr was, the most im-: 
‘portant sale.of the kind ever held. It drew 
hither a ‘number of English s 
‘and numerous ‘representatives’ from ‘Keti- 


k-breeders 


weky, -Penusylvapia, snd other chery and 
also from the Dominion of © Bnei 
prices realized were ex onal ek high, 
, sam of $40,600 was paid for one eee 
' eighth’ Duchess of Geneva=by Mr. 'P. Davis; 
‘of. Gloucestershire, Bngland: The: calf of: 
{ ne ae was sold to Mr. r AMiBTAneh @ of Ken- 
000. ese res 
| rabeleeis: brit “they were paid ty thei ne | 
‘counted ‘the cost ’ before they made the bide.” 
| In England jit is- impossible: to: secure any 
| thoroughbred Short-horns; not because there, 
are none of the pure blood Dachess breed.in ° 
the kingdom (as a foolish contemporary sugt' 
gests), but because ‘the owners will not par: 
with. them for, Jove or.money. There. hag: 
not been a public sale of Short-horns in En-) 
gland fot twenty years; there is not likely . 
‘tocbe buch @ sale for’ an hundred years to’ 
pose The pene Wield; the representa- 
itive journ e.8 taisers , in Great 
Britaify, dsp Boeke ‘ack pie the Faglish 
‘purchasers from attending the ,Campbell 
isale, argting that cattle of equal excellence 
could'Be'seef in’ Engiand. But it is one"| 
thing tosenthemand:another to own them!! 
anes several hey ene Englishmen, who. 
écia ifference, were h ester 
day ‘to make purchases. een c 
‘“Athonp the ‘various breeds of men none | 


‘other® equals’ the ScotehAmerivan in theo! powiit ve 
jpersistency with which he sets, iapout the 


bell: ak 


accomplishment of a 


IVE. .O 
many years now since 


r C3 
eed , “Goceived Ihe idéa of tHe ect-" 
linge herd af: systema saps ype 
8 vALTI? 
the Besta oF Tis i ae wania of 
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profit constitutes 
Mr. © 1 has certainly, Sate @ very 
handsome thing in raising cattle; and the 
sooner farmers turn their attention to this 
kind of cattle-raising the sooner théy will be | 
on the road to a fortune, provides. Poa can 
gell at any such prices... 0.5) : 


Ha) a 
aay): 





THE PRICE OF' COAL» 
boWm take from the Piiladelphia Press: the | 
= statement In respect to the price of | 


goa 

nThecoal-trade just:now is unusually aC. 

tive. Inquiries by our reporters of promi- 

ment dealers dnd: shippérs'show that,” while | 

there is a brisk demand, the supply in large. 

‘Vessels are very scarce and the. at the 

mines have advanced ie. 

the Schuylkill region : 

by circular poor the price of coal for 
at fae steamboat, 


i, aa Sant Sheen cents a ton; 
m cents; a ‘twenty-five cents; 


which, of course, necessitates a correspo a- 
init Sadvabce*on ‘the part of the retail 
propos of the present and prospective high 
Pig had hbacceare the following table,ex- 
average annual price per ton per 
cargo at Philadelphia from 1834 to 1866, 
will be of interest: 


_THE PRICE OF COAL AT CERTAIN PERIODS. 







1850 .......eccecescceeee $3 
1851..... IE wt) 
eens Ti 8 46 
1858 . 370 
1854 519 
449 
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In petens es rage prices ‘of coal at e 
tnines was aa ; in 1870, 4 
in 1871, $2,604; er 1873, #2. 148; and now, 
as: stated above; it is $2.35 to $8.50; or 
higher than the average for four years. 
Last August the price was $1.92 3-10. 

These great fluctuations of price depend 
largely on*speculating combinations to put 
tp the price :of coal, to the serious detri- 
ment of ‘the public. They have no basis 
— that’whiéh is supplied by artificial 

I 


ouR GOLD AND SILVER’ PRODUCT, 


f asta gpd Nevada. have been the 
H golden and silver. sources whence rivers of 
weaith h ér nations,-over con- 
tipents ;, and these, sources, be iti remeni- 

| bered, have been ones that never have failed 

‘or tatartally lessened for a quarter of a cen. 

tury. Of this great outward flow a consid- 

erable proportion, particularly of late.years, 

_has consisted of coin, especially of gold 

coin; ‘for the. greater part of the silver has 

| been exported in the form of bullion.. About 
one-fourth of ‘all the gold discovered on the 
| coast‘has beet coined in Sah Francisco, and 

‘a much larger proportion in the other mints 
ofthe: United States. The value of gold coin 
issued from. the San. Francisco, Mint up,to 

ithe Cheginning “of ‘the present year. has 
‘amounted. to $312,681,718:04, and that is- 
sued from all the mints of the United States 
jae from gold mined on the Pacific slope 
upward of seven ‘hundred 

heat 2 Akt lats—seven-eights of ‘all the 
jgold-cotned ver the United States since the 
‘Declaration of. Inidependence, - Of all thé 
silver ‘coinell, in the United: States 
nce” 1841, Uequaling im value $16,210,- 


have supplied: one-half nearly, of which, 
974,925. have been issued from the 
ranch Mint in San Francisco city. \Of.all 


a At, efor in. that city the Jargest 
Sissued-in the shape of money 

i pa when, $29;200,218.24 was’ coined, 
s being nearly three times the value of the 
amount first coined there in)1854, whichowas 
1$10,842,281.23. This latter doubled the. fol- 
wile Yea, and, as. we have seen, nearly 
@-second year after; but. it’ has 
ever Seained anything like these dimen- 


quantity of silver coined ‘theré 
afWS, wien $28,000 worth was con- 
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| be relied upon at the right time. 


82.32,. the Pacific ‘States and) territories: 


24 And the: extent ‘to. 
foot coaiellon sulers: 
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: ” WHO NEEDS IT) a 
a? F.3GL¢ 
Evsry man pie ang it! Is it the rich man 
of leisure, the prudently rich man; who has 
always lived within -his income? A life in. 
surance appears to be of no vital.i 
to ‘him,’ becduse he will ave cone attAibs 


| bequeath; but yet itis as necessary to him 


will be the value of -his estate after h 

den death, nor what shock of otttrageous 
fortune may its entire character, 
The yalue of @ life policy ina strong cor- 
poration, like the Equitable Life 

Society, does not fluctuate as dées the value 
of an estate. It is a certainty; which may 
Tt has 
often bem thé intermediaté agent of Aaving 
property which,.without its aid, would tee 
been seriously impaired by consequences 
arising from the owner’s death, 

Then there is the rich: merchant, his cap. 
ital distributed in various markets of the 
world, all beyond his immediate. reach. 
He needs a life insurance, whose proceeds 
his family can enjoy, while the leisurely ex- 
ecutors are growing old as they slowly, gather 
in his ,outspread estate. Fortunately, the 
income of the life insurance policy does not 
wait on their tardy gait. It comes in at the 
right season, and has often proved to be the 
only property which a rich man’s family 
can use or depend upon for an immediate 
support. 

So the merchant whose capital is all ite 
vested at home needs an insurance. on his 
life, when business credits are extended, and 
his success depends upon the fidelity of 
others to theirengagements. The termina 
tion of his business by death may cause such 
@ depreciation of his estate that, after cred- 
itors are settled with, the family will be'left 
in poverty. Such events are not uncom 
mon. Then appears the value of the life 
insurance, which never fails to those who 
have relied upon it. 

Professional men, generally, make their 
money late in life. If ‘they die ‘early ia 
their career, their families are left destitute. 
Therefore, the professional man needs an in- 
surance on his life; as also do all men 
whose incomes are only salaries, and who 
can make no future provision for their 
families except through long years of pru- 
dent and laborious living. 

Bo, too, those Who have mortgaged the 
houses in- which they are living, which at 
their death must.be sold over the heads of 
their families, if there should happen to be 
no provision for paying the mortgage inter- 
est. To provide against this possible ca- 
lamity, let there bea life’ insurance policy 
large enough to eover the mortgage. In 
fact, all the reasons for life insurance center 
in the great duty of every man to make 6 
sure provision for the future. The events 
of every day advise us to fulfill. this duty, 
and’he ia wise who heeds the warning in 
season. 
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MUTUAL 
Or New York, 


144 and 146 Broadway, 
New York. 


-F._ 8 WINSTON, President. elle 


000/008 save last year, when-it exceeded: ; , 
rages he, Da a ee Taw tATMSMITAUY 
baa iryrerein Veithons dlare-| ASSETS FIFTY-EIGHT MILLIONS OF 


DOLLARS. 
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Life. Insurance . Co. 
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eer prdiantidey, ; 
MEW YORE = 
“Isséts over $3, 000, n00. 
METROPOLITAN: 
~NSURANE COMPANT, oat» 


Yo. 108: Bréadioay,: ®. me 


Capitat; "$300,000 


Insures ; Fir ire. Risks. 


BMG GHARAM, ‘Prebiadnt, 
er salienape an des 


ited States: life tisuranee to, 


201,262, 263; “and’'264 Broadway, 
Corner Warren Street, 


> INOORPORATED 1850. 


CAsHE Assure NWARLY $4,000 000. 
The 


Ww SEC I featares of 9 this Shann ABs0- 
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Company, submit the Sollowing Statement af ite 
affaire on the Sist December, 1872. 


| Premiums received on Marine Risks, fro 
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| \otal:Alount of amsets. 2.....000..4 Asa esorg0oa8\| 


| Six per cent, interest. on the outstanding certificates of . 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on ‘and 
ruary next. 

The ontstanding certificates of the iedue of 1862 wal be” 
jredeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their jeral 
jrepresentatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth of Feb- 
\ruary next; from which date ‘all interest: thereon will 
cease, The cortitiqntes tobe produced at the time of 

payment ‘dad canceled. * 
| A dividend of Fifty per Cent.. ig declared on the 
jearnéd premiums of ‘the Company for the year en 
{ist December, 1873, for which certifichtes -will be i**ued.7| 
‘oa and after Tuesday, the First of April next, 














By order of the Board, i 

J. H., OHAPMAN, ‘Secreta, 
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JOHN D. JONES, President. . 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE ‘2d Vice: President. 
J. D; HEWLETT; 84 Vice-President. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 





INSURANCE CO.,'| 


100°and 102 Broadway, N.Y. 


Capital °- + = Afoie: asbedy 
‘Surplus ove 
\Aasets, Jan. 1st, '73 493, $2,284 261 ‘o7'| 
Branch ch Offices: 
t MONTAGUE STREET, BROOKLYN. 
16 BROADWAY} BROOKLYN, B.D. 
DIRECTORS: 
| et. T. HOPE, President. , 
H. H. LAMPORT Vice-Prest. — 
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after Tuesday, the Fourth of Feb- | 


’ jeath, with certain important benefits 


1 :284,26 97" | ean 


: (GENERAL LIFE INSURANCE 
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NOS. $1 AND 33 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


A AASTMOO tyra TUBAL rr aouI 


¢|TNCOME, CEO 1 565, 068 00 


he 4 AW if 
AUBERT Lt L CASE 


eyeis 
| TMORE. Vice. Pres't. 
| ISAAC H. ALLER, at ie UNDERHILL, Counsel 


a a 2 
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SANTIRERYAL LIFE. INSURANCE (0 


OF NEW YORK, .. 


Nos. Ry ted & 26 NASSAU st, 


CONTINENTAL BUILDING. 


Policies issued, - - 55,000. 
» Assets - --- - - $6, 000.000. 
| Propet, Ia W..F ROBT. * 

dav , wie Vice-President, MB. WYNKOOP, 
{ Maeseney: 2. P. ROGERS. 


4 





Actuary, 8G. CHANDLER, Ja 


KNICKERBOCKER LIFE INSt RANCE C0, 








No. 239 ‘Broadway. 


|aSSETS for the Security of Policyholders, over..-.*.-= 


CHARLES STANTON, President. ° 
E. WW. BANOR 


$3,000,000. 
‘GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Seerétary. 
OFT, Vice-Prest.: JOHN-A. NICHOLS, 24 Vice-Prest. 
CHAS. M.-HIBBARD, Actuary! 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
eee Al tée 





-ftanton, Sheldon & Co, 
~ President 6 Guarantee and Indemnity Co, 
380d WAS pene’ N. 






», Merchant 
lest ei ations Bank, 


Axo comma, 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES.A SPECIALTY. NEW FEATUR 3s, 


Knickerbocker Life Insurance jroved lives. payable to th 
= aoe oa he reaches a certa’ tin are ich 2 to sroegd ta? or ta Si oon othe oa. te sects 
definite surrender valué,- which may be with- 


or it may remain with the company, drawing an anoual interest of 
year as, the “le iptemmat of the, 


Paley re 
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Bing “OME 


INSURANCE COMPANY. OF NEW YORK, 


“OFFICE, No, 135 Broadway, 


‘| BRANCH OFFICE, No. 586 6th Avenue. 






























‘CASH CAPITAL, ila “2 2,500,000 0 
| ASSETS, duly. tat,: TBO @n-Reild® yt % aBiolr arse _ bere79 35 
LIABILITIES, ‘Bs o8at2@stohio wl 2 Balm eALL ESBS. E64 32 
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z. H. WASHBURN. ose aw meant. > 
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. OF FICE: 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


N os. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


JANUARY 1st, 1873, 








Amount of NET CASH ASSETS, Jan. ist,:1878 $18,639,747 86 
Premieng and Syeh pe, po ici @ ix .* . oe ee rH ae. 
nterest receiv ( accrued SB * a © 206. 506 
7,515, 407 05 
DISBURSEMENTS. eese 
Losses by ‘Death - » $1,408,519 87 
Dividends and Return Sotenve on Canceled “Policies - 2,263,392 07 
Life Annuities Matured, py Re and Reinsurance ~- 50,606 56 
Commissions, Brokerages, aud Agency Repay - 540,975 95 
Advertising and Physicians’ Fees - 111,631 71 
Taxes, Office and Law Expenses, Balaries Printing, Rev ome, 
Stamps, ete. . 255,185 49 
is ——--— 4,080,814 65 
ASSETS. $21,574,842 76 
Cash in Trust Company, in Bank, and on — - - — + $2,242,746 64 
Invested in United States, New York State, and other stocks 
(market value $4,227 897 83), c - 4,140,518 95 
Invested in ‘New York City Bank Stocks “(market ‘value 
$46,827 50), cost - - 549 00 
Real Estate - - ~ 1,768,174 14 
Bonds and Mortgages (secured by 1 estate valued at $26,000.- : 
000 00, buildings thereon i for over $11,000,000 00, and 
the policies assigned to.the Campeny as. onal collateral . ' 
Lobe: sbube paca the hel iy the Company on ate Rey 
ans on existing e reserve e ¢2 
these policies amounts to $4,069,991 a 986,244°08 “ 
Quarterly and semi-annual premiums, due subsequent to Jan. 1, 
1873 . 2 691,405 51 
Premiums on existing polieies in course of transmission and col- 
iéetion (estimated” reserve “on Wide policies §800,000,: in- ; 
cluded. in Liabilities) + « - © 8 me 272,484.75 
Amounts due. from Agents CHILO © eA iene 083 
Interest accrued to January 1, “1878 ei el Atwirrer, #/u69 113,153 88 
21,574,842 76 
ADD. 
Excess of market’value of securities over cost. - +o | 92,157 88 


CASH ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1873, $21, {667,000 14 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Amount of Adjusted Losses due subsequent to dan. 1, 1873... -- $281,542 00 
Amount of Repcrted Losses awaiting proof, etc. -  - 92,670 00 
Amount reserved for Reinsurance on existing policies insuring 
$117,621,758 21 participating insurance (at 4 per cent. Carlisle 
net remium) $1,000,852 65, non- participating {at 5 per cent. 
arlisle net premium). - - -.- 19,418,926 46 
Balance of Return Premniony of 172, payable during the yer 
1878 <« © se 181,436 76 e 
——————— $20,024,575 22 


DIVISIBLE SURPLUS, $1,642,424 92 


From the —e surplus of $1,642,424 2 the Boardof Trustecs has declared a Re 


versionary Dividend, available on settlement of next ananal premium, to 
policies, y oenend to their Contribution to:Surplos. 
may be used on settlement of premiums, if the policyholder so oO 

During the year 8,910 Policié#’have been err insuring $ 096,278 61. 


TRUSTEES. 


Miller i.0o. rocers). 
ee BOGERT ae & —— 49 William Street. 


GEORGE A. OSGOOD (Banker), 35 Bee Street. 
HENRY BOWERS (Banker), 

CHAS L. ANTHONY (Anthony & at ees Goods), 61 Leonard Street. 
SANFORD.COBB, President’ Eagle 

EDWARD MARTIN (E. Martin & ‘On Pork eer ag etc. 
ten HOYT a Be ¥: 


CORNELIUS R.. St. Mark’s P 


“WILLIAM FE. B 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
*Prodident: 


_ WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


FOr ORE M. BANA, Clit 
Ds ‘O'DELL, ci 





participating 


Phe cash value of such reversion 


ee ceieee 


BEERS, Vice-President of oF ttie New 3 York Life Tnsarance Co, 


suit 
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RECREATIVE AND LUCRATIVE. 

Ir is an undoubted fact’ and-as capable of 
demonstration #$'fany mathematical problem 
that we give with Tam -INDEPENDENT to 
New ‘Subscribers more ' beautiful, merito- 
rious, and’ teally valuable premiums than 
are offered or given by any other arg 
religious paper published. 

We go further, and allege that no subscriber 
to any other weekly religious journal published 
on this continent or in‘the world gets so much 
in real value for the money paid as does a New 
Subscriber to Toe INDEPENDENT. 

The age in which we live is a progressive 
one, especially in journalism ; and, as far as 


‘we are concerned, we are. determined. to 


have not only the BEsT, but the CHEAPEST 
paper published. 


WHAT DOES A NEW SUBSCRIBER 
‘GET? 

For $3.25 he will receive Tae _INDEPEND- 
ENT for one year, published in its present 
form, large quarto, so put together, pasted, 
and trimmed as to be most convenient for 
reading, binding, and preservation. In ad- 
dition to this, he will receive either one of 


| ‘the following premiums, and can select: 


1st. The two: beautiful chromos, '*Good- 


Night'Frolic” and ‘So Tired,” mounted 6n ' 


thick binder’s-board, sized and varnished, 
ready for framing (or on.a canvas stretcher 
for :25 cents extra). These pictures were 
painted by the eminent artist, Mr. G. G. 
Fish, and ‘are “indeed exquisitely Deantiful, 
being each 12x16 inches im. size, and being 
printed in twenty different colors, from as 
mavy different stones. ‘+ 

2d. Ritchie’s magnificent steel engraving 
of Abraham Lincoln's “ Mitst Reading of 
the Emancipation Proclamation,” copied 


| and engraved:from. F, B.cOarpenter’s great 


oil painting. The great value of this pre- 
mium, ,may be seen from. the fact that 
$8,000 was paid Mr. Carpenter on the. pur- 
chase of the steel plate of this engraving. 
‘Some few copies were sold for from $10 to 
$20 each, but none can now be obtained 
except through subscription, as it is kept ex- 
clusively as a premium for this paper. Size. 
26x36 inches. 5 as 

8d. Ritchie's equally valuable steel en- 
graving entitled ‘Authors of the United 
States,” size 19x25 inches. This is oné of 
the finest and most celebrated steel engrav- 
ings ever produced in this country, and con- 
tains. good-sized likenesses of forty-four of 
the most distinguished authors of the United 
States.» ce. el 

4th. Ritchie's splendid steel. engraving 
of “ President Grant and ‘Vice-President, 


| Wilson.” 


5th. The Superb steel ey of “Ed. 


| ‘win, M. Stanton, late Seoretary of War.” 
“In addition to the above, we have in|. 
preparation and now far adyanced toward ‘ 


completion sj 


<7 It Will bie.a large’and splendid oil elirome, 


Vice-Pres’t & Actuary. 





17x21 eS designed ‘and painted ‘by. the | 


eminent artist, F. B. Carpenter. It, is now | 
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OUR GREAT PREMIUM | FOR i874 . 





very lange edition wil be 
wil at'an early day, boping thereby: to 
prevent tthe unavoidable delays of leo daa! 


ent year. 


| WHAT WE waNr, "= 
We need hundreds, yes, thousands of thor. 
ough and efficient Agents, to whoni we ‘tin 
give exclusive and uncanvassed territory; 
and we can offer them such advantages and 
inducements as will not only render the 
canvassing a pleasant recreation, but very 
profitable. We cannot offer every subeerib. 
er through our Agents a $5 gold piece for 
$3.25 in currency; but, being the Owners of 
valuable plates and copyrights, we can give 
them a- premium of $10 in value, and one. 
they cannot obtain elsewhere. With the 
valuable premiums we now have and the 
one forthcoming, it will be an easy task to 
get a host of subscribers, and, Consequently, 
we offer advantages to an Agent that no 
other paper can give him. Will our readers 
and contributors send us the names of any 
persons who are engaged in canvassing, or 
any who would be likely to engage in: the 
work, Let all who desire an agency, anda 
choice of territory send at once for our 
circulars and terms. 

H.. ©, BOWEN, Publisher, 
; 8 Park Place, New York City, 
Box 2787. 


The: Fulepentent | « 


TERMS OF Suddodibrite | 








Remittances 7 be made in Money Orders, Bank 


Checks, or ible, When neither of these 
can be procur: ad the moneyina Letter 
The present on system is an abso- 


lute protection against losses by mail, and all Post. 
masters are obliged to — page este a 
queste@to do so, rr yy 


BY ’ WALL, $3.00 for 52 Tied n atten 


1.75 “ 26 
“ 1.00 “13 “ “ 
— 3.50 “ 52 “ after 3 
« OF Agee * ge ie ver 6 M08, 


If delivered in New York, 20 cents per year ad- 
ditional. 

Single copies 10 cents; <) 

PAPERS are Prnnaene N “until an ‘explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance, 
and until, PPPTPRN FF pPLfroqrages in, mode ps te 
quired bylaw. _ 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
ee dennadn ern advance. 

particularly requested to note 
wedomesh o thetd Subscriptions, and to t 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the, paper is a sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subsori; ] for money 
remitted to subscriptions are attached to the 
wrapper of the paper; but when a postage-stamp is 
received the receipt will be sent by mail. 

Meésers. BAMPBON LOW & 0O:, No. 188 Fleet siren, 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
ay armeagponer 


HENRY C. BOWES, 
cata: Publisher, and Proprietor, 
P.-O. Box 2787, New York City. 


NEWSPARER DECISIONS.” 


err st ork ml takes a paper regularly from the 
post-offi Selscosed to His name or another's 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is, 
for the payment. 

2.—If a person orders. his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may col 
tinue to send it until payment ts made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office oF not. 

3.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and: périodi¢als from the post-oflice, oF 
removing and Jeaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facte evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATH LINE, BACH INSERTION. 
Ordinary Le 





2. ag (three months) 65. 2 leg (three months). 
6 ry (six “ ).15e. 
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graving by Ritchie--one of 
the largest and most perféct 


specimens of artever executed | 


fw, Amnertoa-entitled * The 
First Reading of the Eman- 
eipation, Proclamation by 
Abraham Lincotn,” is becom- 
ing more and more valuable 
na one Gfier another of the 
persons there represented are 
removed by death. This won- 
derful ptetiiré has a “* MOS1 
§TRIKING AND PERFEC1 
LIKENESS” of . President 
Lincoln and his whole Cabi- 
netvie., Chase, Seward, 
Stanton, Bates, Smith, Blat- 
and Wells. The last two only 
are living. We have given 
away as premiums for new 
subscribers over 12;000 of 
these engravings andthe de- 
mand seems now to be stead- 
ily increasing: 

If our subscribers and 
friends want this splendid 
work of art--and who does 
not?--let them EACH AND 
EVERY ONE send us the 
name of one new subscriber 
and $3.25, when it will besent 
immediately by mail, free 
of postage. Before we pur- 
chased the steel plate this en- 
graving was, as it. now is, 
riehly worth $30. Perfect 
‘satisfaction is positively 
‘Guaranteed, or the money tn 
‘very, case will be refunded. 
‘PENDEN, ond and alt, tet 
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we hear from yous bag 


HE INDEPENDENT. 
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ay A 
PROCLAMATION 
_ TO EVERYBODY! 

A MAGNIFICENT PRESENT 
. For 1873, 


Tris a well-known fact that there are many 
things'that cannot be done in a day, though, 
as the world grows older, the new and Vati- 
‘ous combinations in the arts and sciences 
render short and easy some processes that 
have been. slow and difficult. A few years 
ago an oil painting was so much of a rarity, 
by reason of the positive limitation of the 
supply,..that only the very wealthy could 
afford to possess one. To-day the windows 
‘of Our fancy stores’ are lined with pictures 
80 nearly like oil paintings as to be hardly 
told from, them, and at a cost which brings 
them within the reach of all. The fine 
chromo of. to-day, for all practical porpow 
isas good asa painting in oil ; indeed, it 28 
an oil painting, only the painting is quickly 
done, by a peculiar kind of printing process, 
instead of by the hand of the artist. “Neatly 
a year ago we began to think of adding to 
our already long and valuable list. of premi- 
ums some chromo. that should. be so really 
good as to be wanted. by every one by, whom 
it.should be seen. As we looked abont nay 
our ideas expanded, and at last a pair o 
pictures were shown us so true to Nature 
and so really meritorious that we at once 
decided them to be just what we wanted. : 

These pictures: were painted by the ‘emi- 
nent artist, Mr. G. G. Fish, and are, indeed; 
exquisitely beautiful... One of them is called 
‘‘A Good-Night . Frolic,” and represents a 
young girl frolic with her kitten upon 
the bed. Thelittle blue-eyed fairy is dangling 
one of her many beautiful blonde curls over 
the kitten, which is lying on its back, trying 
to catch thecurl with its paws. It is, indeed} 
a perfect gem, that one cannot help falling 
: in love with atfirst sight... The.other picture 
is that of a. young girl, who has completely 
exhausted he with play, and is now re- 
clining on.a sofa, “So Tired,” and yet so 
beautiful, that all who have seen it are en- 
thusiastic in their admiration’ over it and 
pronounce it positively splendid.’ These two 
pictures we have bad chromoed, at great ex- 
pense, by one of the.best chromo-lithographic 
artists in the country, and are now having 
an immense edition. printed, to. supply the 
demand which we expect will be made. 
They are each 12 by 16 inches in size, and 
are being printed in twenty different colors, 
from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest «material; and altogether making 
two of the best and most beautiful chromos 
that have ever been published, and such as 
would readily sell.at the picture stores for 
$10 each. 

Now, therefore, we will send both of the 
above-described valuable chromos, postage- 
paid (unmounted), as a premium for every 
new yearly subscriber sent to THE InpE- 
PENDENT with $8; or we will send the 
chromos, postage-paid, mounted on thick 
binders’-board, sized and varnished, ready 
for framing, for 25 cents extra—viz., $3.25 
in all; or, mounted on 8 canvas stretcher, 
precisely like an oil painting, for 50 cents 
extra—viz., $3.50 in all. , 

Any old subscriber can obtain these chro- 
mos by renewing his subscription for two 
years inadvance at the present rates ($3)— 
that is, for $6; or can get them mounted for 
$6.25, or on stretchers for $6.50... 

We want first-class reliable agents, male and 
female, in every town, village, and city in the 
whole country to canvass for these pictures. We 
are offering EXTRA tnducemenis to good agents; 
and advise all such to send for our descriptive 
circulars before engaging in any other business. 

Address : 

Henry C. Bowen, Publisher, 
No. 8 Park Place, New York City. 


List. of Premiums. 
STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 


CHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
RT URAVING OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S’ 


“First Reading of the: 
Emancipation Pro- 
_clamation. oa uo 
ied and raved from F. B, : 
Ae atoll painting. Size 26 by 86. 
We have purchased the steel plate of this 
engraving from Mr. Carpenter, at a cost of 
$8,000, with the exclusive right to publish 
and “use-the same as we may gee fit, and, 
until men notice Psy i a Copy of, 
the aplenclt poate g aloresaid to every 
perso send us the name of ONE 
peeps beiber and ‘THREE dollars and twen- 
ty-five cents, or who will renew his subscrip-: 
thon fot two Years and send :us erx dollars: © 
ntee perfect satisfactions 





Authors of the United 
! States. . 2 


liknesses in this engraving—viz. : 
BEG, BANGER we 

\GRELLOW. ‘BEECHER, ° 

| HEE SIC Gy RMERRON 
H ARET PULLER 

ILLIS LI, 

OLM ES: CHANNING. 

NNEDY. MRS. STOW, 











AGNIFICENT 8 N-! 
£ "GRAVING: ENTITLED’) f 


Stee 19 by 85 Inches. 

One of the. Finest and» Most Celebrated 
Steel Engravings ever produced inthe ecun- 
iy, oy given away. for one new subscriber 
an 

This is believed to be the most yaluable 

mium ever o for one new subscriber. 


e following distmguished “ Authors of 
the United States” appear with good-sized 


WATT RITCHIE. MES. KIRKLAND, 


Gr Cae iia 

Sion ." _— BAY AnD TAYLOR, 
HAWTHORNE, ks. AMeLiA WELDY, 
Fr EENDLETON COOKE. COZZENS. 

PRESCOTT. : n 


Remember! One Néw Name'sent with 
$3.00 ‘will get this Engraving, and also Tax 
PENDENT for onc year. 


Engravings. of Grant 
and Wilson. 

We have decided to reward every person 
who sends us one new name, with the money 
—viz., 8.00—Wwith a copy of each of Ritchie's 
Splendid Steel Hngravings of President GRANT 
and Vice-President Henry WI son. 

These engravings. we warrant to, be the 
best likeneeses, of ident Grant and. Vice- 
President. Henry Wuitson to be found in 
the country, Pps 

We ask a prompt response ‘to this eztra- 
ordinary offer, and appeal to our friends, one 
and all, to make the trifling effort necessary 
to obtain these two elegant stecl engravings. 

With such a popular present, which we 
offer to everybody, itis. hard. te-believe that 
anybody will refuse to work for it. 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING OF 
* Edwin’ M. Stanton, 


; Late SECRETARY OF WAR 

We have purchased the new. plate of this 
engraving, and will give one copy, printed 
on fine pasteboard, to every subscriber who 
will send us the name of a new yearly sub- 
scriber, with the money—viz., $8.00. The 
engraving will be sent, postage paid, to any 
post-office in the United States. 


WORCESTER’S 
Unabridged Pictorial 
Quarto Dictionary. 


WE will present this magnificent una- 
bridged: pictorial dictionary—price $10—to 
any person who will send us the names of 
six new subscribers, with the money ($15), 
or to any person not, in arrears who will 
renew. his subscription for six years and 
pay us $18. This splendid volume, of 
eighteen hundred and fifty pages, is becom- 
ing mhore and more popular wherever the* 
English language is spoken, and by thousands 
it is pronounced vastly superior to any. other 
dicti in the. world. It .is worth a whole 
lib of. ordinary. trash, called. books, and 
should be owned and placed on. the center-. 
table, for daily consultation and. study in 
every family. 
the publishers enables us to offer it for the 
trifling effort of obtaining ‘six new sub- 
scribers, Reader, if you are destitute of: 
this volume, go to work and secure it: 


“Pure, Diamonds.” 


“PorE Dramonps” isa new and elegant- 
ly printed volume of Sunday-school and 
Family Music, containing nearly 200 pages 
and tunes by the ablest of American music- 
al contributors. We have made arrange- 
ments by which we are able to offer one 
copy of this new Sunday-school Music "Book 
to any person who will send us the nate of 
one new subscriber to THe INDEPENDENT, 
with the money, $3.00. To any» Sunday- 
school sending a club of 25 new subscribers 
to THE INDEPENDENT, at $3.00 each, we will 
present 50 copies “of “Pure Dia y" 
and for 50 new subscriptions, at $3.00 each, 
we will present 100 copies, x 











6¢ ° e 
Providence Wringer.” 
WE have made arrangements with the 

manufacturers of the “Providence Wringer,” 

y which we offer the: ‘‘Cog-Wheel Ma- 
ine” (cash $8) to any person. who 

will.send us names,of three. new. sub- 

scribers, with the. money, $9; or who will, 
renew their own subscri top, for four years 
in advance and pay us $12. The “Wringer” 
will be delivered at our office or sent by ex- 
press, as may directed.’ See Advertisement, on 


year—pri 


ur favorable contract with | | 


‘{ andis fast . 





») Address 
Wy 3. HENRY C. BOWEN, 


ol} M —tedbod fiev te Sy 

We will send for one year Tut InpE- 
PENDENT, price $3.00, and either one.of the 
‘ ing magezines— Atlantie Monthly, Har- 
per’s Monilily, The Galaay, Lippincotts. Maga- 
ziné—to any person(not.already a subscriber 
to those magazines) who ‘will send us $6; or 
we will send either of the above magazines 


| One year asa premium to any person, not 


now a subscriber to them, who will send us 
the names of three new subscribers to THE 
SDEPENDENT,, with the money—viz. ,. $9.00. 
e will send Tite INDEPENDENT one 
year, price $3, and the “Sunday Magazine 
one year; price:$2.75, to any person (wot al- 
ready », subscriber.to the Sunday - Magazine) 
who will send us $5.50; or we will.send. the 
above magazine one year.as a. premiam. to 
any person, not now a subscriber to it, who 
will send us thé names of three new sub- 
scribers to The INDEPENDENT, with the 
money—viz., $9.00, 


We will send Tax INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and the National Sunday- 
school Teacher (monthly) for one year—price 
$1:50—to ‘any person (not already a sub- 
scriber to the National Sunday-schoot Teacher) 
who will send us $3.50; or we will send the 
National Sunday-school Teacher one year asa 
present to any new subscriber for that peri- 
odical who will send us the name of: one 
new subscriber to Tag INDEPENDENT, with 
the money—vViz., $3.00. 


We will send Tas LypErPENDENT one year 
——price. $3.00—and the Herald - of. Health-for 
one year—price $2.00—to any person (not, 
already a subscriber to the Herald of Health) 
who will send us $450; or we will send the 
Herald of Health one year as a present to any 
person who will send us the names of two 
new.subscribers to The INDEPENDENT, With 
the money—viz,, $6.00... 


We will send Tur INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and Our Young Foiks one year 
—price $2,00 to any person who will send us 
$4.50;..or we will send Our Young Folks one 
year to any person who will send us the 
names of two new subscribers to THE InpE- 
PENDENT, with the money—viz., $6.00. 


Newspapers. 


We will send for one year Tug InDEPEND- 
ENT, price $3.00, and vither of the follow- 
ing $4.00 weekly newspapers—Harper’s 

eekly, Harper's Bazar—to any person (not 
already: @ subscriber to those newspapers 
who will send us $6:00;.or we will sen 
either of the above papers. one year as @ 
premium to any. person, not now a sub- 
scriber to them, who will send us the names 
of three new subscribers to THE INDEPNDE- 
ENT, with the money—viz., $9.00. 


We will send Tue INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3,00—and Youth’s Companion for 
one year (price $1.50) to any person (not 
already a subscriber to Youth's Companion 
who will send us $3.75; or we will sen 
Youth's Companion one year as a present to 
any new subscriber for that periodical. who 
will send us:the- name of one new subscriber 
to, Tam INDEPENDENT, with,the money— 
viz., $3.00 


Carpenter’s. Book, 





‘SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE: HOUSE 


WITH: ABRAHAM LINCOBN. 
We -will..send Tug INDEPENDENT. one 
price -and “Six Months..at. the 
White House”—price $1.50—postage paid, to 
apy person who will send us $3.50; or we 
will send ** Six Months at the White House” 


ag a present to any person who will send us * 


the ‘name of one néw subscriber to Tar. In- 
DEPENDENT, With tlie money—viz., $3.00. 


Grover & Baker Sew- 
ing Machine. 

Grover & Baker's world-renowned No. 
23 Family Sewing Machine sells for $35 
cash, We will present such a machine to 
any. person who will send _ us. the names 
of NINETEEN new subscribers (see terms 
on 15th ‘page), which, at our usual rates 
$3.00 each, is $57—little more than the ca 
pre of the machine, thus giving THE Iypr- 
PENDENT almost for nothing. 





Persons intending to take advantage of . 


this offer,and sending the subscribers’. names 
as they obtain them, will please state in each 
instance that they are sent on this account, 
All subscriptions sent under this offer must 
begin with the number of the paper NEx? 
AFTER THE RECEIPT OF THE MONEY, 
Remittances must be made by post-office 


money-order, bank-check,-or express (paid). * 


Send full directions how to ship machines, 


The Bickford. Family 
Knitting 





Machine 


will be given'to any ‘one who sends us the 
names of eight new yearly subscribers, with 
the money,-$24, The lowest retail price of 
this machine is.$30, which makes it 25. per 
cent. chea or apy one to buy a single 


machibe of us than from any other source, _ 


and ‘at the same time do good by adding to 
thé — of Tae INDEPENDENT, Th 
ga necessity: in every 
— Send-to,us for a.circular,. deserib- 
ing its wonderful economy and capacity. 


$ 
in’ popularity évery day © 
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Savi “wit “Garden, 


NEW FIELDS OF TRAVEL AND 
AGRICULTURAL SCENERY. 
No. IX. 

COLORADO, 

Bx. MAwRY 3. WILTtAMG. 











LIFE IN ‘THE PARKS AND CANYONS OF ‘ra 
ROOKY MOUNTAINS, 


se climate, ; objects of interest, grand «and 
beautiful seenery, and’ conveniences of trave}] 
there is no ‘portion of the United States 'so 
attractive as Colorado.. It is almost paradise 
to any in the search of “health, and the effects 
of its wonderfally inspiriting atmosphere are 
rejuvenating and health-restoring to the, very 
highest degree. The air is. dry, yet pure, 
rarefied, nnd exhilarating, testing and develop- 
ing the lungs, quickening the_circulation, and 
stimulating the, mind to. keener activity and 
enjoyment... One in his search for pleasure and 
trayel often makes more extreme physical effort 
here ‘than at: home, yet the system bears the 
strain and biiflds upon ‘it. The nights ‘are in- 
Pariably cdol, and ‘sleep is a luxury grandly ap- 
preciated- and easily won. Ido not know of @ 
section presenting so many advantages of com- 
fort and delicious temperature as has Colorado 
proved ' to -mie in- each: of ‘my three shimmer 
visite. 

COLORADO. SPRINGS, 

The. first and. most, intenesting;\as\.well as 
most fashionable: place of redort iu! the'terri‘: 
tory is Colorado Springs ' ‘This is only seventy- 
six miles south of Denver, most ‘pictirésqueély 
located, and. gathers within, its/reachisome/ of 
the moet. wonderful freaks of nataral:seenery. 
We visited: this section with rare conveniences. 
A special train on: the narrow-gittge railroad 
(Denver and Rio Graude) was ready and placed 


at our service, and at an early hour fn. the || 


morning we took our departure for‘an enjoy- 
able ride at the base of the mountain. 

It was rare sport, seated on the-front of the 
locomotive,. with artists on one side, entomol- 
ogista on the other, florists and botanists in 
the drawing-room car, feet hanging over cow- 
catcher and sticking out. from platforms, heads 
out of. windows, and with:an’ immense amount 
of gossip, enthusiasm, and exclamatidns of de- 
light, as we rolled along over prairies of botan- 
ical treastires and amid carpets of flowers. Our 
train at last was stopped. So many begged 
for the pretty blossoms and. painted cups, 
they were let off, and each spent a hearty time 
if gathering their arms full of the glowing 
treasures. Imagine, then, a train transformed 
into a bower of roses, gilias, conyolvulus, and 
penstemons—a, bowery Eden, within as; weil as 
without... Bug hunters were bappy, as well as 
artists, whose nimble pencils moved rapidly 
in‘transfer of the beautiful scenéry to their 
note-books. It was ‘a novel entertainment,'and,’’ 
if the truth must be confessed, the ‘engineers’ 
and railroad officials (to whom these were-com- 
mon affairs) confesséd we were a“ little wild.” 
Yet- we confessed also “‘ we couldn’t/help it,” 
For one entire forenoon we thus wdndered, 
stopping Where we chose, picking up stray bits 
of flowers and plants, looking at’the 
vistas of valley, hill, and rock scenery. At 
our right hand the veritable Rockies them.. 
selves, accompanied us constantly with their, ; 
varied outlines and admirable egure‘tints,, with: 
snowy crowns, giving thrill on thrill: of ecstacy: 
to the lover of mountate-grandeur. 

» ride ‘like. this is “uhequaled in- reilregd) 
travel in America. It is like @ dream. “If re- 
minds one of the landscapés we have. so often 
seen cépied of Italian scenes, and we’ can hard- 
ly realize that’we are moving amid scenes filly 
98 romantic, and yet more inspiring, as' well a8” 
more grand. This one short ride of but-five 
hours is in ita way not to be excelled by any- 
thing, the older,routes of Eastern travel can 
produce. 


Alighting at the Colorado Spring Station, now | 


a Prosperous colony town, Which has grown up 
ini one Or two years t6 upward of’ 2,000’ popn- 
lation, we find carriages’ waiting to take’ our 
numérous party; and after dinner away we 
speed in. long procession to the Canyons, Six - 
miles away, right under the shadow of,Chiann: 
Mouatain, is a deep, cavernous recess in ite side, 
fall of gigantic rocks, picturesquély varied with ‘ 
trees, rivulets, and tavenden This‘is named © 


OHEYENNE: ‘CANYON. 


It hasbeen my fortune to‘visit- many - Seine 
most fathous canyons near the’ trinbéontihental 
routes of travel, and 1 have: seen: nything ‘to 
compare in unique beauty with this. [tis fairly 
an artist’s home—buge cragged rocks Nike’ tar- 
8192 fise- up, pinnacle, tower, ‘and domé, ‘one 
abdve the other, like castles or ' niosques, with 
sky-réaching epires, their sidés serrated and 
perpendicular, notched and broken in outline, 
giving place et many a nook or tarp to, still, 
larger aod higher ascending peaks, :till one's 4 
head ‘swins and neck isheny: oe — 
dizzy elevations, i a 





wn een Sem 


| Dock to the edge of the ety and © 


| Heavens oli the Bagt garden these tergp'r 





An TLE a ile or 
(now, ! 

aes | 
stream on logs ‘@Ga risticbridges, until sud- 
denly it is,blocked;and hemmed by a solid 
fwalk ‘of; tock, ranged :like’ lan auiphitheater 
around | ‘a: basin, “end! over pa get 
‘pretty waterfall.° Leaping from thé up 


‘thtb ‘the “basin below,’ 3.18 brakes, oe 
‘six. Separate cascades, each 40 to, 60 feet, 
making,» total of-nearly, 300, feet. “Riatng on 
either side are. two-tarreted rock‘formed peaks, 
which, like, pillate,’ teem to stand as lonely 
sentinels. I ascended’ rock which afford af a 
good standing place, immediately 
cascade, and thére gained th¢, finest possible 
view ‘of thé entire ‘eanyon. Never-will’ it; be 
forgotten while: life ‘lasts. The rocks; most 
beautifully contrasting with, tbe, pines and firs 
growing in the lower sdil at the sides or bas, 
stretch on and On,\ai endless~chain,! on’ all 
sides, out of sight. Measurements of the rocks 
have been,taken, and the most of them mn 
1,500 to 2,000 feet perpendicular, elevation. |; Tt 
is a little Yosemite.in form and grandeur; yet! 
fairly believe much more varied and pictur- 
eaque, It-is one of those gems of netural 
beauty one should never fail.to see,while there 
is life and health. 

For three-days our time. tb 8, oT 
ceo on Springs 
their cooling’ waters, andj ant/even) there is a chance 
to frisk in the Garden of the: Gods or at Mon- 
ument Park. ue 

The springs proper.are located at ‘Maniton, 
six milea: westward of the railroad station. 
Here is an excellént hotel, thronged with select 
guests, who tiled’ up eVery available’ sleéping 
space in rooms and‘in the cottage “while foot- 
paths have been cut along the sides of the 
brook or {‘ Fonntain’’ leading to, the oprings 

BODA' SPRINGS. . ‘ 

Scaroely. less enrions end. interesting thes the 
canyons and mountains are the'springs. | They 
éxist to’ the number ‘of nearly @ dozen, anne 
ing water of peouliar taste and excellence. 

Ths best are soda springs. A fountain bub- 





Blea on of! thei fob. ye ‘Gar Cup; ante 
it while -it) foains, ‘ou,-liavé* the 
puréét‘of 8oda-water. Ya ous Aha ton- 


ing! Agdin you dip your eup, ‘and lo! it again 


| éparkles, more Téfreshibg than at first: ‘ahd’ at 


each successive draught the taste ip mofe anid 
more delicious. 

Up and down the banks of this little stream 
bubble: ont other springs-—some iron, some salt- 
peter, all of them~strong and excellent. J 
never tasted iron or.geds-spring water any- 


where eo agreeable mp Hahe pis 

The visitor must nétdmi Wed AY path 
Holsge, or- he -will Jea¥e with!-one novelty "ub- 
tried. a» a Pub L J DS Vv wot 


I tifed (adodal Bath, “and Grben hs (water 
was let,,on called lastily: for. seap, believing 
' pothing could be-done withovtthat as;au_ ortho- 
dox ‘accompaniment.’ Imagine my astonish+ 
ment when I was informed that “ soap could not 
tased — it’ would ‘curdle the water. ‘sank 
‘peacefully back in the healing fluid, Jeaving all 
chemical theories. to be, discussed afterward, 
And when I arose the, soda.had done its work,, 
Behold me;white,and clean, and the Janghing, 
healing; davigorating properties» of the :water: 
\alreaily manifest“in a new glow Of spirits and’ 
physical activity. Tue’ soda bath is a'success, 
the greatest of the attractions of the vicinity. ~ 
"The mode en regle of the’ fashionable visitor 
hére is to. arise, in. the morning, take a little 
walk, drink of the soda spring,, bathe in. its in- 
vigorating water,,and then hurry back with ‘an 
‘appetite’ too: tromendons: tobe. resisted. «If a 
prescription like thisdees.not make one healthy 
and fat, then tne visitor must be of ther‘tlean 
kind.” - ‘Thére-is Hardly space to~entmetate all 
- objects of interestin the Wietnity, * 


WILLIAMS OANYON 


is immediately hear the spring and noticeable 
for its wild and romantic scenery. Cliffs, towers,, 
and castellated; rocks rise on and.beyond each, 
other with increasmg. hight; .and the;-wild tree 
vegetationpinés, evérgreens, and: shrubs+be-: 
teken’'a canyon” of -original character and 
natural “artistic beauty. Bio & 


THE GARDEN 'OF THE GODS. 


is‘ Series of natural ‘meadows, out. of whose | bad 
midst rise huge rock standing upon end an 
reaching 800 feet or more upward to 


Ay 


are grouped together in most regular. and — 

tiful outlines...Qne,of them: isnamed Jnpiter.: | 
Thewther rééembdles an .a>bey, with its tirrets! 
aud casteliated ‘towers (** Tower Rock’’),and 
between the’ tio iss emall rock’ of appirent’ 


pificance: “These. ‘three “form thé pate to” 


the Garden of the Gods, si 

Standing « little to the eastward and, ‘opposite, 
the passege, between these rocks, there ie, 
splendid view of Pike’s-Peak)in the, 


its summif/ebvéred. with’ ‘tw0W} from rt 


‘Dititmee. In 
peaks, and 


banks thie ‘#uiti‘is Hin ita’ 
the ahi be Aes Wnt 











The pfcture is a finished one. The outlines are 
smooth, clearly cut, the range of vision is 


"SET th seeatetatll 
RSC | 


f aaa” eoaiee . called Glen oh Ss 


a jewel in bedtity,’ rah the most eharming of 
‘eascades, and‘ a natural punch-bowl .or basin, | 
formed by,, ‘the ,actiom, of: the, water, perfectly 
round, hewn out of the rock fifteen feet, deep. 


Ten: miles beyond Glen Eyrie is Monument Park. | 


A curious collection of rocks are interspersed 
along a low ridge, adjoining a pretty ‘valley. 
The under rock, composed of’ shel! and ‘sand- 
stone, has’ been washed away; while the'caps, 
made of 'the’same material, with iron‘addea, re- 
nisin: intact and project: ovér the: ree the 
pillar -below;; : ole 


,Many.and, curious are the groups + Ct forge | 
by the natural elements, and one, knows, not | 


which. to laugh at most, the big Indian, 1 the 


Bachelor, the Qld Maids, or the ging 


“Coutiefl of “War.’” Probably’ there “éx 
over 300 of such figures, some of them te 
ing’ alindst' lifelike’ in their’ appearance... Eat- 
ing lunch, in.true picnic style, under the 
shade of a couple of noble pines, we await, the 
return: of our exeursion train, .Qnce more we 
ascend the slopes df the Divide,,and: return 
along'the base of: the Rockies; now gatheriag 
together the blackest clouds, bregking’ at 
last iii terrific torrents of raj against our ‘baby 
train, Soon over, the sunlight appears, and 
again the prairie flowers smile, while. we speed 
back to new scenes apd excitements in Denver, 
Colerado Springs arp, mete —— _ 
Saratoga of the: West. sip 4 

In the excursion‘ sdsody when’ rates eienew 
from St. Louis’ to: Denver, ‘via the’ Pacific 
and Kansas Pacific Ruifroads, the trip from the 
West to Colorado is no more expensive than 
to,Saratoga,. I.cap assure all. there is plenty, to 
eat, good hotels,,and fine’ traveling, accommo, 
dation. The section, although newly opened, 
has yet advanced so'rapidly' ‘that it is in con- 
venience a8 comfortable as old resorts, and'it 1s 
far more ‘advisable ' that our rich American 
families should for, once. think of the grand 
American scenery here to be witnessed in the 
Rocky Monn‘ ains-than to spend, money foolish- 
ly with’ a round: of life: om foreign) shores, the 
remembrance of which profiteth nothing. 

~ Colorado ‘has charms’ ‘enough in her climate 


, and mountain scenes''to’ furnish amusement, 


healtt’ and enjoyment to all who’ will but come 
and take even but a passing look, 
Ee 


THE AMERICAN PoMOLOGICAL 
‘SOUTETY, 


° "Try ‘autumnal exhibition of the American 
Pomological Society, held in Boston, Sept, 10th 
to 12th, was the occasion of the gathering to- 
gether ofthe finest. and most extensive , collec- 
tion of fruits, plants,.and flowers/ever wit- 
nessed.: Two e:tire halls were filicd: withthe 
tables holding the dishes of fruit, and’ Music 
Hall was engaged for additional space to pro- 
vide for the proper display of the plants and 
flowers. 

The American Pomological ; Society, which 
holds, its, sessions, biennially, each time in a 
different city, has béen in’ éxistence for twenty- 
five. years; ‘and ‘this’ year was ‘the occa 
sion’ of ‘the celebration ‘of its silver wedding 
or quarter centennial. An unusual number 

‘of distinguished pomologists were gathered 
. from all parts of the Union, the Western and Cen- 
tral States being very.liberally represented, and 
for three. days morning and afternoon sessions 





_|) were held to discuss the comparative. merits: of 


the different varieties of fruit. Apples, pears, 
and grapes. were fnlly discussed. Over twenty- 
five riew varieties of apples ‘were récommended 
as worthy of special notice, and a like sumber 
obser pears and gra : 

"Tie sections™ Seach anest aad 
fruit were N De oe 
Western BUTTE eta Mar- 
shell P. Wilder, the president, salons over 
404--varieties' of pears, and the Snape 


he Society,,as. bas ey. & Sox. pe 
ons of each 
- Poksahice bites thd sound for Dest dis- 


play of fruit—the Wile sil “medal and 
$59.; Tbis.is more We aT than any event 
in the. froit, history of the United States—that 
this; state, the youngest, (also being, part of em 
formerly known Great Américan Desert), .and 
supposed dncapable of fruit» culture, has now 
coniquéred? thé: oldest « settled athe by ite 
stiperior cb}léction of friit. 104 

“Kansas received the second prize,’ Dinewer 
‘the, best for peaches, and fats yauee the Airbed 
grapes. The Bartletis fro Dela. 
ware were pacino ily pea 
‘attention. » 


j DAg, vistwioads FH 
| talk also sent’ fue wend lange mambers. of 
‘plums for display, atid from’ Louldians \\as 


well as Southern California ome pox 
nificent specimens of of oranges and 
Visits were made by the members of the 

in a body to the elegant estates of William Gray, 


_|-dtvand oR? Hepnewetl, where 


the most splendid display of flowers and exam- 


Coa aay abe br uA 


Hall was Sasa with erp: 


mete pes Reith, we Riana so 
hems of the guests. 

\)Bhe-Boctety is'ind) 
a large balance in its Lammers § and enters upon 


a SS ea Eee ‘ 


Wilder, president; W. C. Flagg 
Arr we aretinnes 








ws Sv eciaige eae 


“a ‘ Boe ot PS OAS SN ; 
iSsnee es many ‘of our aN Riss ave not 


yet heard of the newest and most successful 
‘plan of killing pai overcoming: the: aitir 
worm nuisance. It is simply by the Te 


i Pee ate: a round the trunk of the 
Bit oF: abt wale 
‘or se al wi and then winding it around 


g¢ to.1be.cround,, Instances of, ike, 

‘fo use is given by F. G. Pratt, of Coneo 

Mass., whereby he on his large elm 

shude\trecsiirbim td einker Welsh’! 0 (405% 
““My father, as superintendent of pnblic 
unds of, Concord, ‘or the 

Featstve the Ahaahe'Sr thd Goble ad WAS 

the streets of this ancient town. He uses the 


Fefase priutets\ink fof that, prirpose brid ‘Hhds 
it effectual. But my snag in writing this was 


to say that the sheathing ris 
inp Labauasts lhe ¢ expense. | P Ra chebety ide 
a rough bark slightly with a drawing-shave 
spread, directly; 

ao not Peet Wy wok iF Aan 
faster, and is much more effectual, as it leaves 
yioehauce,for the amoth jto go vuprndémttp 
paper, which cannot be made perfectly tight 
and cloge. Rta female begin 
abdut th week ‘in? ah See antes 
from then “ the middle or last of April, when- 
ever, a warm, thaw ecomeson during the winter, 
The ink must be put on about once in ten days 
during the fall and spring, and whenever a 
long: thaw seemé likely duting: the’ winter. 
The slightest contact with the ink is death to 
the insect.”’ 

Th'the New Enpland ‘Farmerhe® again writes 
on the same subject: 
\f* Wenge tq ink vpon all. trate, lange gd 
small, elm and apple, without papering; and after 
using it three years see no injurious effect on 
atry trée! \ You | must noticed) however) ttiat T 
say refuse aah a and not tar, which Js 


ae on ie nfs 2 ty is a 


the bark; but, as the ink dries after we stop ap- 
plying it, you will see a ‘thirifty\gfo wth of bark 
cracking the inking, which it would not doif 
the t ink was in. tome ee 
\ paiebtion UkD cate oF dirrun, ~ 
A writer in the Boston Cultivator gives the 
followiriy'as his ‘conVictibms}: derived) from 0- 


nner: $ 
ail kek Me 


Stock to be. Pree 
to’ thé locality and‘ the” pani 
business to be pursued. ‘oony. poate in New 
Bpgladd canngt. Keep, with \prodt the \larRe 
Short-horn stock, however excellent they may 
be, For the production of milk the Jersey cow 
is not dedirable:: forthe marufactare 
the Ayrshire stock is the an, and for the pro- 
duction ot M after Ree 2 of aook tock is profitable 
if not well xa well 

“9. It : " adelaail tr in every neighbor- 
hood. there, should, he -kapt, a goed, sock of 
thoroughbred cattle, such as will be adapted to 
the feeding capacities of that neighborhood 
ghd ‘the partiddldr Drutich \of the’ baaihess pur 
sued, whether of milk, sete or ove oar 

4 n eve (I don’t 
thi vistas dy sh all herds Rae 
should be the best of pd native stock; taking 
itito. ete tet of our native ak: tn 
climate, etc. 

“4, All stock must be keptin good con 
avell hdtised and® habe Ns ted\} bate Belog 
taken to give as much ee, a will pre 

wedp goo 
ag only iene, F TEST to a wip) ua ad 
of ilk, to the entire neglect of pt 4 is 
Moad'PPSHROW SS Boys 
“5, oi is essential to came appetite; 


ig, cond cde, determing’, by, cirewmelenrr? 
bade, prota of year, As use made of the 


Roane recy wey thay ‘cbbaxabib tm ‘th 
economy of feed, the cow fed on oil-meal, 


wheter from ep ttm: seodor lineged, will cat 


about the same quantity 


| sssesgees obey 


that ie, ove ar a ek ite oe 





‘ony as though this 


Lrpary seoreth engl BM 
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They prod 
ihe.stomach, liver; 
en Pass 


BES, and Affeotions | 
are removell by |. 
















prooks. . There anc 
thas imparted bs hea 
grance 0 the Iatqat. das SEE 


70 hei TOONS: 4 
When a slip has’ grown 6'Gr 8 toches ti 
nip ont the top down to the lait seb of 1¢ 


it will then throw oat brane! 







place this firshily in the pot back of the plant, | 

tie:the branches to it, and you will have, when . 

ih flower, 8 beautiful and vety. graceful plant. 
EE 


aUal AND STATISTICAL 1rEMs.” 


“J. Suxpgs, of Virginia, owns a crow whieh, 
serges 28, & subatitnte, for dogs,.cats, and. all. 
other domestic sentinels. He déstroys every 
ffog-about the well, allows a mouse no chance 
for ils life, drives away hawks from the poul- 
try, and bids fair to act.as the best squirrel-dog 
in the country. ‘He readily spies the squirrel, 
ether upon the fence or on the trees, and, with 
avatural antipathy to the squirrel tribe, his 





shrill, keen note is readily detected by bis own- ' 


er, accompanied by rapid “darts “up-ard’ down; 
and ithe owneris. thus} led to thé ganie.': ‘The: 
most remarkable feature abont the.crow is that! 
he invariably keéps five or six days’ rations 
aypod of th time, well concealed. a 


..Mr. William Huber, of Chambagpene, 
Pa, Teporta that last fall, on 4 field of six acres, 
limestone soil, with gravel, which had been jn 
corn and potatoes the preéeding season, he 
drilled in 114 bushels of. Fultz wheat per acre, 
applying no manure. A. dressing of barnyard . 


s 


manure had been applied for the potatoes, but | 


no-fertilizer bad -been-used -sinee- then:- From- 


best 
ttt’ tela’ hie. han dbtained: 231.3 ptishels of f° 


wheat;:by weight, or a little more than.383¢: 
bushels per. acre, besides @ yield of good straw 
anoupting 
a ole ald abe yoann 
2. Dr. Py T. Miner; surgeon in charge of the 
tialiad States Marine Hospital .at..Port Town- 
sénd, oti Paget. Sound, in. Washington Terri- 
toty, near the western terminus of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, in.a.private.detter, dated Jan. 
28d, 1873) and addressed toa friendiinm Philadel- 
phia)thus tells the story of the-climate of that 
ois He says: ‘The wall flowers and En- 
Violétd arg now in bloom: ia my garden| 


onl have peas two inches. highend. ‘4 


— set out.” 


... gi Correspondent, wtiting: from Pomaria, 
Newberry County, South Carolina, represents 
that exclusive eotton cultnreds-giving place to 
More diversified production. In evidence that 
pe bps “Is{adapted to ‘the’ growing? 61 

tates that in May last from: 25¢ 
acres of stiff red upland he cut 10,000 pounds of 
fine red clover hay. His success has occasioned 


an extensive demand in the region for red | 


Gover seed, 


.;In some agricaltural table-talk Mr. 
Masten; of England, recently expressed the 
opinion that a judicious change of-all. kinds! of 
seed is very beneficial and he was disposed to 
think it. particularlyimportapt ‘thet, in @rdef 
to secate the best results, the’ aéed be tdken | 
from Iand quite the opposite of your own, in- 
RS frets soil of similar.staple.~ 


\ Uitt eife deces of drying cor loges one- 
and wheat. one-fo : 
farmers will maké more by selling” 
sien te the fan at seventy-five. cénté. 
‘ollowing summer at $l: a bushel: Wh } 
tie a December, is ‘equal. to ‘$1 BO A 
wheat in the, June lowing, inte 
ing estimated at seven’ pis: cent. ae 
Reon : 








| thing doth- ved by using 
Wright s Alocpated Giyceriné Tablet 
of 80. Glycerine,’ /ragrdani, 


mpting to about. 134 Beleesy cae aE - a. 





+++"* By the blessing of Proviiféi 
mrntlgetewece crop. from i 
® Quaker preacher to an honest ‘ 
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is purely.a Vegetatile Preparation, comp of Gali- 
saya Bark, well-known Roots, Herbs, Fruits pre- 
#erved in a sufficient quantity (only) of Spirit of 
Sugar Cane to keep in any cliniate, whidhi\moakes 


Plantation Bitters. | 
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urely yee 
et io made ot from the native 

erbs found onthe lower ranges of the 
Sierra Nevada mountains of California 
be: inédicinal Propet of which ‘are * 
st racted, there 
Alcohol. The question ds. alinost. daily. 
asked, ‘‘ What is the-eause of the unpar- 
alléléd'bti@dess 6M Varzc.sn® Birrkrs ¥” 







V Neve ‘bet 
tory; of the world has,a medicine. been... 
| compounded ' possessing the: rémarkable 
qualities of Vieose BirTERs in healing 
of ey: anti 


Mop ase gentle Pra 


| Tonic,:relisving Congestion or Inflammation 
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Wa. wabla ¢all special. attention. tour 
Patent Vulcanizéd.. Rubber-coated : 


| veo, oath DES, 
i 
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PHELPS; ‘DODGE 2:60. 


ao yigd ST., between John and Falten, 
NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


TIN AND ROOPING PLATES, 


Tel liveituuetnshernt te 
eid (tditd, @tssiA. SMEBT IRON, 
and Commen Sheet: IHF 
ead, Sheet Zinc, eo 
SPELTER, SOLDER, ypienaia-ny Eto, 
MaNUPA 


COPPER, BRA 8S, AND WIRE. 
Sane en ones Sir pepees: Es 
“LOVETOY’S METALLIC 


























| of Teh ve Organs’ in Bipot } ; “ete are prety macte mactet im ' the: weather 
operties. of Dr. WALKER’s | in wormy "eather, ‘mid Gey ogres. 
| zones res ArH Aare, , Disphioreti, addrecs. safely packed, unen Tocaiptof 
arminative, 8, kative, Diuretic, ‘ 
f ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
“argent Counted nian, Sudorific, et = 5 Wouigheathy oft: , 
tid bk aniGis> ® *, 229 WasWingtan’ Street, Bouton. 
EE ai to. raat | Special price te dealers... - 
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aera Ara. he mad 
Norton & Co. Co.) Cine Cive' nat), "Ohio, 





The Chsatalas Safe im the Boston Fire. 


pas PATENT ” STEAM: SAFE; 


} American Com- 
SS hoger 
sa tion it has the 











" GOTHIC 
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for Warming Houses and 











| BALSA. MILL; ‘STORE ‘TRUCKS. - 


PAGE & CO.,. 


3 PARK —_— New-York. 
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‘THE PATENT CoRaF “Ta SAFE, 
manufactured only by the 


y, der! from a ma is 
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‘are ats 
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act eer 


THE CONCRETE FIRE-PR FIRE-PROOF SAFE, 
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manufactured by the American Steam Safe:Compa: ‘ 
a i made the aes and has all the agveringes eoene 
in the and has the same and: 


bp am the same amount of 
moisture esany ih Other conerete safe. ; 


WELDED STEER Bi, AND IRON BURGLAR 
; paste umprovement rg AE ; 


AMERICAN STEAM SAFE COMPANY, 
| Wareroomse St. and 83 Gudbury St., 
| Maker Rédiee Bed pa WE 

" BALTIMORE: 131 Ww. Baltimore St. 


PHILADELPHIA: 32.8. Fourth St. 
CHICAGO: 60 8. Canal St. 


Send for Descriptive Circular. 
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ASTATIC CHOLERA 
DYSENTERY, 
CHOLERA MORBUS 

CURED AND PREVENTED BY x 

RADWAY’'S READY RELIEF. 

BOWEL COMPLAINTS, 
LOOSENESS, DIARRHEA 
antes 3 disch: from 
READY Y RELL , 
pron % lassitude 








an 
dneys, Pains around the Liver, > 
a1 Siaaeis ie fait ings RAbWAY $ wou 
1 ns of. a s ‘ 
ve f aa wi da s eftects oe 

e® tor afew days 2 a ermanen oy 

Sald by Druggists. Pri co. 80 eon its. 


THE WONDERS OF 
MODERN CHEMISTRY. 


Sarsaparifiian ‘and fts Associates. ~ 


THANGES AS SEEN AND FELT 
AS THEY DAILY OCCUR 


ttter using afew doses of 


DR, RADWAYS. i 


SARSAPARILLIAN - RESOLVENT, 


THE ‘GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 


1. Good spirits, @isdppearance of wéakness, lan- 
goor smolenehety 5 increase and hardness of fiesh and 


muee 
Strength increases, tite improves, — fot 
ons OF wa! rbrash, good di- 





R32, no age eat sour 6ru - So 
estiog, undis' urbed sleep, awaken 
ed nd as ad 


capwenmanee ° ts, peeeeion, ; the 
Seorsnd noaktne;t 


les 
inged trom 
fie rind and cl 
amber color ; water freely 


no nefment no pal or out pal 
icine) wanton. Gua! ace 

cuith exhibited fa. the 
is - ol hag “inge © on, the white of the ye the 
ran skin changed toa 


ulcerated lungs or 
tu es will, Mot 
freely the toug or mucous iano Uy S 
ishing of the tres ooh yy 
shing o ne f uency of cou 
ati trensth °* hroug ey, o CURD: & ait 7 cae 
sweats and we? and feeling of w 
Pica sense ehsf promactee hard brea’ ot pla ud.and 
ms of se on lying down orarising in the morn- 
ing. me, Bo ese 5 sempensendan symptoms gradually and 
wr At day pte r r aay the BARE Ar. RILLIAN is taken 
wn return! th will the 
peepnc nes 
chronic 





eases 
pepe saltvated. ani and 


m 
ex., - dns 7 the boues, Soe curva- 
tures, penpany Ae ‘ Sa, white ioe vi veins, 
the SA ARILLIA N will Tesolve Tidy ers 

its te of the 


and ‘¢ 
front the system. 
9. If page wee are 
cure of Chron 
however siow tok 


taking these médicines for the 
peaieys, £3 i) 


frie the blo blood, it will 
mine the constitution. 

AN ‘makes the patient “ feel petter ” every hour 
you wil will grow better and increase in bealth, strength, 


ners, Diabe 
afforded w' us 
Going away with the ving stone in. the binder of using ao, 
all cases sabes’ Of Yntemioation of the “Blahder en and Kid- 
neys, in Chronic eases of Leucorrhea and Uterine 
es tumors, nodes, fone tateps, Gos osehiiats wines os 
iy; in tubercles 


ofthe | in gout, dys somalia, 
of the lun m now 
in mercurial depo sits—it is in these terrible forms of 


oft 
Por dink almost s: 
less to a new life — new aaitenen where an aeen 


plone in. in power: 
rote ‘Ofdinary skin diseases that every one is more 


or less troubled with a few doses will in most cases 
and a few bottles in the more aggravated vated forms, ‘work 


rmenent, care. 
* Whose ammicved with ‘chronic diseases should Pace 
ee a “yy containing one a bottles. 
ozen, or $5 per en bottles, or $1 pe’ 
fothe. ‘sold by druggists. 


DR. RADWAY’S 
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Sour Teta gt “_' or Fiuttering of 
Stomach, Swimming of ale putrid and Difficult 
Breathing, Flatveriog at the ear ing = Balt 0- 
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Pain in the Head, lon, + 
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adapted to the taste of the AMERICAN MARKET. 


ALSO A CHOICE SELECTION OF NOVELTIES IN 


COMPRISING MANY. VERY ELEGANT. 
PRIVATE DESIGNS, 
Prepared and Colored under their, supervision and 


Strangers visiting the city aro invited ‘to ‘give a 
assortment an examination. 


BROADWAY, CORNER 19th'ST. . 


FALLIMPORTATIONS, 





BRICS, comprising many _., 
Tes ES produce: oes “chia. season, 


| Plain and: “Fancy Dress Goods, 


IN CLOTH AND EVENING SHADES,’ 
Black, Fancy, and Plain . Silks, 
Black. Cloaking Velvets, 


Black..and. Colored Taig 
elvets, 


Cut on the Bias, Suitable ne MILLINERS and 
MANUFACTURERS. 


§ 
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7) ) @lired. Thousand Miles Away, in another. hemisphere, sparkles the 
Seltze: Spring._In every drug store in America you may obtain its equivalent, 
PHF in younpocket and cafry It with yéu t6 the wotld’s end, if You chodse,! 


| PARRENT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT’”’ 


Vw, ‘RI is simply the living fountain of health in the form.of a powder capable of being, 

SE 1. dif paverted into a bubbling, flashing fac simile of the liquid product of Nature in 

Ponte minute. Artned With’ this antiddte, all cliniates ana every atmospheric 

A: [S ehange may be faced without fear, As’a remedy'in malaridus 
V complaints, irregularities of-the bowels, nervous disorders; mental 

an overflow.of bile, dropsical ailments, nausea, and constipation if 


fevers, stomach’ 
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» and 180 ‘nnd. 182 Hester street, New Yorks» ? 


ore, 81 Fourth Avenue), 
(SULL, CONTIN Hib, LO. gRFRP THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


- PARLOR, DINING AND BEDROOM 


Furniture, Carpets, 
Ot1-Cloths, Mattresses, 
Spring-Beds, Ete, 


of any House in the United States, which they offer to 


Retall at Prices. 
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THE HIGHEST PREMIUM. 


AWARDED THE 


JOHNSTON RUFFLER 


_. AT THE 
American institute Fair in 1872 
Adapted to all first-class Sewing Ma- 
chines. Circulars furnished Sewing Ma- 


i¢ chine Aigents‘on application. 
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TO: THE i LADIES? 
“ BROWW'S:. FRENGH » DRESSING... 
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